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PREFACE 


Tuts book is intended to be of help to those who are already 
engaged in mail order business or in trading on the Pay- 
ment by instalment system. It is also designed to be 
explanatory of these systems for the service of those who 
desire to earn money by trading through the post. 

No endeavour is made in these pages to encourage any 
person thoughtlessly to embark upon an undertaking ; nor 
is the subject presented in a pessimistic and hopeless spirit. 

Trading direct is a method that has come to stay: it 
presents countless opportunities to those who are properly 
equipped, and who are able to understand human needs 
and commercial conditions. While it holds no guarantee 
of success, and has very many chances of failure, the 
penalties of a misadventure can be limited to a small 
amount. There is no lability that cannot be fixed within 
reasonable limits. A trader can commence with a small 
stock, with practically no outlay for printing or stationery, 
he need not even take special business premises, and he 
can close the venture the moment he finds it unworkable. 

This book necessarily covers much ground, some of which 
is not reached in the earlier or experimental stages of a 
business. More than this, the mail order business opens 
out in many different ways, and the endeavour of the writer 
is to deal with each of these as far as practicable in a simple, 
clear, but in a not too optimistic manner. 

The beginner, or the trader with an expanding business, 
is the reader chiefly in mind. He is the person who is most 
likely to come up against new and difficult problems, where 
such a work of reference may be of service. 
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SECTION I 


THE SCOPE OF MAIL ORDER 
TRADING 


1— (1854) 


MAIL ORDER AND 
INSTALMENT TRADING 


CHAPTER I 
CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS DEMAND 


Atways think of the demand before you consider the supply. 
This does not always means’ a formulated demand, for* 
frequently the best opportunities of commerce are in these 
parts where the demand is real and sincere, but inarticulate 
and without precise expression. 

For example : There was a real demand for a book like 
Who’s Who ? long before the first copy was printed. Thou- 
sands of editors and journalists, publicists, advertisers, 
and traders were wanting a volume of this precise nature, 
yet no one had been able to put his wish into a tangible 
form. When, however, one fortunate man did do so, the 
rest was easy. 


Reading the Public Mind. 


The ability to transmute a vague, but general, public 
desire into a simple form is one of the chief secrets of 
commercial success. “If I only knew what the public 
want” is a theme that should be constantly with us, for 
it has the germ of fortune. 

There are thousands of articles, conveniences, adjust- 
ments and improvements that people want, and want badly, 
and the power of almost any person to give them is quite 
close at hand. The part that is often hard is reading the © 
public mind and forming a clear idea so as to be able to 
meet the wish. i 
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Consequently, the trader, in this sense, must be a mind 
reader. He should have a popular instinct, and be able 
to place himself right alongside his fellow man. He must 
think about the demand! The unspoken demand! The 
unformed and shapeless demand, as well as that which 
is clearly cut and established. 


The Growth of Mail Order Trading. 


This fact of human demand has a great bearing on the 

mail order business, because this whole trade, in itself, 
is an evidence of a popular wish, constantly finding new 
ways of expression. 
‘Deeply implanted in the instincts and thoughts of a 
large number of persons is the desire to buy goods at the 
source of supply, or as near to it as it is possible to get. 
The phrase “Shop at the Factory” gathers up what a large 
number of members of the public understand by this 
method of commerce. 

It is no part of our work in this place to discuss the 
merits or demerits of any endeavour to dispense with the 
middleman. Any tested and approved form of trading 
is always open to serious attack, however capable of stal- 
wart defence. A very strong case can be made for direct 
buying, and also a strong case can be made to show that the 
ordinary avenues of distribution are economical and wise. 

But here we have to deal with facts as they are, and to 
recognize tendencies that can indicate to us what will 
obtain in the future. In the mail order business these 
point a very definite moral. The system has long passed 
out of the experimental stage, and every month reveals 
new successes in placing it among the standard ways of 
trading. 

It is a reasonable and moderate conclusion, if we act 
from the plain evidences of the moment, to assume that for 
a good many years to come business in this way will 
increase rather than diminish. * 
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Two or three important facts of modern commercial 
conditions enlarge its opportunities, and also give weight 
to the argument that the system can have a healthy 
corrective influence upon business generally. 

One of these is risk of prices being raised against the 
public by local rings. Even before the war the services 
rendered by dealers at the fishing ports, who sold household 
parcels of fish through the newspaper and post, had the 
effect of keeping prices low in some districts. 

The trading conditions in big cities are being affected 
at the time of writing by the steady but persistent increase 
in the rents of front street premises. This charge is neces- 
sarily passed on to the purchaser, and sound accountancy 
demands that this shall be done without mercy or hesita- 
tion. While retail firms compete more fiercely every year 
in order to get any shop in which a reasonable turnover 
can be obtained, there would be no logical reason why this 
increase should not persist till it doubles or even trebles 
prices, were it not for the fact that beyond a certain point 
the hawker, the street salesman, and the direct wholesale 
or manufacturing trader could easily secure the business, 
because of their non-liability to heavy front street rents. 

Departmental stores, too, instead of being able to protect 
the public in this respect, are themselves liable for heavy 
charges in rent, and in addition must provide for substantial 
advertising costs in order to draw sufficient custom to 
their counters to maintain the trade at a profit level. 

These facts, on the face of it, are strong justifications of 
the mail order method. But the writer would not press 
them beyond the limit of their value. As will be indicated 
later in this book, sadvertisements are a necessary part of 
mail order work, and advertisements are very costly. 

The chief charge on the mail order business is advertising : 
the chief charge on the retail distributor is rent. 

The above point is dealt with in this first chapter, 


because it is always important, when a business is being 
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entered upon, to consider the future possibilities of that 
business. 

There are many traders who regard the whole mail order 
business, which at present attracts much thought and 
attention, as a mere “flash in the pan,” a temporary 
fashion which will have but a fleeting life. 

There are some, on the other hand, who regard it as 
but in the infancy of a strong and vigorous life, and regard 
the present as a fortunate time to enter a career that has 
its golden days in the future. 

The author cannot be expected to judge between these 
two. He throws himself back upon the safe line with 
which this chapter opens: ‘“‘ Always think of the demand, 
before you*consider the supply,”’ and believes that as long 
as human nature is what it is, there will be a proportion of 
the population who, whether wisely or unwisely, will 
always endeavour to dispense with the middleman. 


CHAPTER II 
THE KINDS OF BUSINESS COVERED BY THIS BOOK 


MAIL order business falls naturally into a certain number 
of groups. There are no clear lines of demarkation between 
these, and, in consequence, we must take cognizance of 
these groups in a rather loose and un-precise manner. 
Business frequently changes in character as it develops or 
as opportunity opens new methods of advance. A trader 
whose efforts at the first clearly bring him into one class 
of mail order salesmanship, may find that the nature of 
its results demands a change of method or a change in the 
very structure of the business from which he started. 

These groups are— 

1. The mail order business pure and simple, started to 
supply one article or many, by a person who has no other 
trade or who, if he has, makes no effort to associate it with 
this branch of his work. 

2. The mail order business worked as a department of 
a retail shop. 

3. The mail order business worked as a means of sales- 
manship by the proprietor of a factory. 

4. The mail order business in connection with a speciality 
that cannot easily be sold by the retailer, such as a typing 
machine or a vacuum cleaner. 

5. The hire purchase, or payment by instalment, system 
of retail shopkeepers. (This section is included, because 
many mail order methods are now freely adopted by firms 
trading in this way.) 


CHAPTER III 
THE BEGINNER AT MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


“STarRT a mail order business and make your fortune” 
isnot a sound axiom. This method of earning money has 
many advantages for the beginner who possesses more 
brains than capital, but it is not a road to guaranteed 
success. Like every other occupation it has difficulties 
and pitfalls as well as advantages and opportunities. 

In this chapter the author specially addresses himself 
to those who are inclined to start trading in this way, as 
well as to those who have already made a start and are 
meeting some of the earlier problems of their task. 

It is probable that the chief attractiveness of the method 
lies in the facts that it can be commenced on a very small 
scale, that it necessitates little initial . utlay, and it can be 
commended as a spare time occupation. 

There are a great many men and women nowadays, who 
are employed in business and other occupations through 
the day, but who have their evenings free, or who are in 
receipt of a small regular income, and have their time at 
their disposal, and it is natural to many of them to desire 
to establish a secure future or to obtain a larger income. 


A Warning. 


The author wishes to write with the utmost simplicity 
and frankness. In those things that go to the making of 
a successful business, the personal character and qualities 
of the aspirant are always more important than the material 
substances that are handled and the organization which 
is adopted. 

Plainly and bluntly (and this is the kindest way), it 
should be stated here that there are some persons who, 
by nature, temperament, and habit, are entirely unfitted 
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for trading on their own account, and that of all careers 
that they could adopt this can easily be ‘the most unfortu- 
nate. This is not a statement that may apply to a large 
number of such aspirants, but it certainly does to some. 


Business Experience. 


Any person who thinks of entering business on his own 
account, whether in this or any line, should endeavour to 
get some experience of trading in another way, before 
embarking on the undertaking or speculating much capital. 
In many cases the ordinary occupation of life may give 
this experience. A young man, for example, who has been 
at work in a business concern where he has seen commerce 
from several points of view, has a very useful grounding 
in the essential knowledge required by a trader. 

But the fact that a young man has been employed in 
business may not be sufficient, if that employment has been 
limited to tasks of mere routine of a very set and unchanging 
nature. 

To have been engaged in a small business is often a 
better preparation than to have worked in a large one, as, 
in the small concern, an employee is necessarily brought into 
touch with a greater variety of problems, and has fuller 
opportunities of seeing, not only how the business is done in 
one or more departments, but also in learning something 
about such important acts as personal buying and selling, 
and problems of finance, organization, and management. 

Where an employee has spent all his business years doing 
simple clerical tasks in an office, or where a person has no 
experience of business whatever, a real endeavour should 
be made to understand commercial subjects as they apply 
to the trader. One young man, who has since been rather 
successful in mail order business, prepared himself, by 
working as a commercial traveller, an occupation in which 
he was consistently unfortunate and for which he had 
neither aptitude nor fitness. But the experience was good, 
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because in meeting business men he got hold of some sound 
business ideas which he stored up in his mind, and when 
he found a suitable article to place on the market, all this 
apparently wasted experience proved of the utmost value 
to him. . 

In another case, a lady of some considerable natural 
ability, but without commercial training, arranged to act 
as a saleswoman for a friend of hers who kepta confectionery 
shop at the seaside, and who was hard pressed for helpers 
during the rush season. This lady intended to embark in 
the mail order business, but did not want to risk spending 
money till she was sure that she knew something about 
trading, to all the methods of which she was previously an 
entire stranger. This decision was wise, though as a 
result of her experiment, she postponed carrying out her 
purpose for a longer period than she had originally intended. 

This point is dwelt upon here with some degree of em- 
phasis, because there is always a danger, in the mind of a 
person unaccustomed to commercial problems, of regarding 
them too lightly, and of presuming that once a project is 
fairly launched it carries on the work of profit making 
almost automatically. 

The real truth is that nearly every business enterprise 
brings to its proprietor a number of problems, many of them 
quite easily solved, and requiring only a swift decision, but 
none the less all of them opportunities for doing the wrong 
thing instead of the right. 

The person of alert mind who is able, even for a short 
time, to see business going on around him, can very quickly 
get in the way of meeting these questions in a simple, 
sound, and sensible way. Hence the value of a little 
previous experience. 


Reading. 


Such experience can be supplemented, too, by a certain 
amount of reading ; there are in existence many general 
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works on commerce of a very elementary and useful nature, 
and business and trade journals are also very educational. 
Practical knowledge is best of all, but printed knowledge 
is a useful supplement. 

The trader who is considered in this chapter is the man 
or woman who takes up mail order business more or less 
as an experiment, and who does not wish to spend much 
time or money until some assurance has been received 
that the venture will be a success. Many thriving concerns 
started in this way, and probably most of the aspirants now 
attracted to the method have this purpose in mind. 

An endeavour will here be made to outline a plan. The 
chief difficulty of the writer is that in such an effort prac- 
tically every part of the subject is involved, and every 
chapter of this book is applicable to it. For example, the 
mail order business is very much wrapped up with the 
subject of advertising, a subject so important that every 
mail order dealer should be conversant with its main 
principles, if he intends to adopt salesmanship by post and 
advertisement as a definite career. 

But in this chapter, where only the broad basis of the 
subject can be dealt with because of space limitations, our 
beginner is supposed to be an experimenter, and this 
important part of his work is treated in outline. In an- 
other part of the book, however, it is dealt with more 
comprehensively. 

The same method must necessarily apply to office and 
warehouse management and other themes, which are here 
treated as rudimentary necessities, but which are dealt 
with more fully in later chapters. 


Capital and Time Available. 


The beginner should decide how much capital in time, 
effort, and money, he can afford to devote to his endeavour. 
In this connection he should bear in mind that all experi- 
ments in business run the risk of being failures. There is 
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a phrase coming into large use in the commercial world— 
“We'll try it out.’ Very frequently when a business 
man gets hold of a new idea, which seems, on the face of 
it, to offer a reasonable prospect of success, he will experi- 
ment with it in some part of his business where it won’t 
do much harm if it doesn’t succeed, but from whence it 
can be copied, in other parts, if it be a success. There 
is a great deal more of this sort of thing in business than 
the outsider is apt to think. The trader nowadays is 
often an experimenter of a very philosophic and persistent 
kind, prepared to let a dozen ineffective plans fizzle out 
and die, if he can find one sound one that he can apply 
to his business generally. His motto is: ““We can drop 
the failures, we can repeat the successes as often as we 
meet similar conditions.” 

All mail order business is somewhat of this nature. It 
is only when a scheme is actually “ tried-out”’ that it can 
be known whether it will be successful or not. This fact 
does not apply only to the article or the conditions, it 
may also apply to the way in which custom is sought, the 
very nature of the advertisements, and the media in which 
they appear. Often, too, it may be influenced by the 
length of time allowed in which to obtain a return. Two 
persons may take up identically the same scheme, and one, 
because he expects immediate results, may lose his money, 
while the other, not outlaying a larger sum, but guarding 
it more carefully, because he expects slower responses, 
may lay the foundations of a large and _ prosperous 
business. 

The beginner, in deciding how much capital he can devote 
to his project, need not look upon that capital as a fixed 
amount of money. Sometimes it is well not to say, “I am 
prepared to spend £100,” but rather to regard the endeavour 
as a weekly charge, such as, ““I am prepared to spend £5 


a week on this project, and then reconsider my plans at 
the end of three months.” 
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In estimating the capital, too, some thought should be 
given to those things that usually mean a charge on 
capital. 

For example, if a beginner can do his business from his 
present address without having to pay an additional 
penny in rent, he is able to save a good deal of money that 
another person, who must take premises before he does a 
stroke of trade, cannot save. 

One advantage of the mail order business is that the 
address from which the business is done scarcely matters 
at all. A retail dealer cannot hope to do satisfactory trade 
unless his stand is suitable ; while locality is also an element 
of some importance in the wholesale and manufacturing 
industries. But any address that is not too obviously 
remote or unsuitable is good enough for the mail order 
business, or at all events good enough for a starting place 
from which it can be “ tried out.” 


The Choice of the Article. 


Here we are taking the case of a small man with little 
capital about to experiment with the trade. It is almost 
obvious that such a trader would not be able to do business 
on any other than a cash basis, that is, that he must select 
an article of such a price that it will be reasonable for his 
customers to send the whole of the money when they order 
the goods. 

The mail order business is so much wrapped up with the 
payment by instalment system that a beginner should face 
the fact that a trade in which the whole amount is payable 
in cash becomes more difficult to do the higher the price 
of the article. In these days instalment payments are 
frequently very low, and many articles that are priced at 
over a sovereign or two can be purchased in this way. 
The best opportunities for the beginner lie in those things 
that can be sold at a few shillings. 
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Weight. 

In selecting an article, weight, in proportion to price, 
should be considered. Merchandise can easily be divided 
into groups in this particular. There is a great deal of 
difference between the value per pound of fabrics and 
foodstuffs, and between fancy-goods and fuel. A pound 
weight of jewellery may be worth a fortune, while a pound 
weight of potatoes may be worth only a penny. In the 
mail order business where the most convenient method of 
delivery for the beginner is by parcel post, a certain number 
of goods are cut right out of the list of possibilities, because 
they are too heavy in proportion to their value to stand 
the cost of carriage. 

It is impossible to fix what price per pound should be 
selected asthe point beneath which it is not safe to trade, 
because the parcel post is not the only means of distribution 
at the service of the trader, and, more than this, there are 
some articles in which the cost of carriage may be accepted 
as set off against other charges that would be made were 
the trade worked in the ordinary way. 

Thus a trader at Yarmouth or Lowestoft, who makes a 
speciality of sending three pound parcels of fish direct to 
the home, almost certainly finds that the cost of carriage 
is one of the chief expenses on the business, necessitating 
a far larger outlay per hundredweight than the bulk 
quantities would cost if sent to the wholesale buyers. 
But in such a case as this there is as a set off the fact 
that fish quickly deteriorates or becomes valueless, and that 
traders who stock it must charge prices that will cover 
liability to loss in this way. 

To take the articles of a grocer’s shop as subjects for 
inquiry, it would at once be seen that such goods as sugar, 
rice, soda, potatoes, and apples would need to be sold 
at a rate far above the usual market quotations in order to 
allow for the cost of distribution by a mail order system. 

It is when one comes to the range of articles that are sold 
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round about two shillings a pound that the inquirer is 
finding himself in the region of interesting problems. The 
postage upon one, two or three pounds of tea or cocoa, 
could be just a sufficiently heavy tax to become a deciding 
factor in the question as to whether trade could be done or 
not. 

Cutlery, women’s-wear, toilet preparations, and a hundred 
others are much lighter, proportionate to value, and the 
cost of carriage can be dealt with in a simpler way. 

Hence this advice is given as one of the first acts in 
choosing a commodity. When you are considering an 
article, weigh it, and should the weight be such that it 
gets too near to a pound for two shillings, as it is generally 
sold to the public, be very careful not to overlook the 
carriage liability when you are working out your figures. 


Continuity of Supply. 


Never select an article for sale by mail order unless you 
can depend upon continuity of supply. 

During the last few years many persons have made a 
serious mistake in this respect. The condition of exchanges 
between this country and the Continent, and particularly 
with Germany, at one time made it easy for traders to 
get hold of many articles, excellently adapted for the mail 
order business, at prices that were entirely artificial and 
consequent upon the differing values of currency. In one 
case, a very large business was opened up by means of a 
generous expenditure upon advertising some German goods, 
and when the advertiser was just beginning to get back 
his initial outlay, he made the painful discovery that future 
supplies of these goods would cost him more than the price 
he was obtaining from his customers. Endeavours in the 
first place to substitute other articles, and in the second 
to raise the price were both futile, the latter endeavour, 
though successful up to a point, was finally defeated by a 
failure to get the goods in any circumstances whatever. 
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It will be seen from this example, that too narrow a 
source of supply may easily be fatal to a business. Before 
it is decided to place a certain article on the market, care 
should be taken to ascertain that it can be obtained from 
more than one maker. 

And this raises a very important point. It is unwise to 
build up a mail order business on a speciality owned by a 
single firm, unless that firm has passed over the necessary 
rights and information which will enable the trader to 
have the article made elsewhere. _ 

To sell a branded line—that is, an article protected by 
a trade-mark or by a registered name—which belongs to 
the manufacturer, and where this owner of the brand can 
at any time prevent the mail order dealer from doing any 
more business, by refusing him the right to use the name, 
is not merely dangerous—it is childish. 


Local Supplies. 


It is wise policy to select an article that is manufactured 
locally. If the trader selects textiles he should be near a 
town which has its own mills, and which is one of the 
centres of the textile trade. 

The man on the spot, who is constantly in touch with the 
business being carried on around him, is at an advantage 
which cannot be over-estimated. There are many towns 
and districts in this country which are associated with 
special classes of goods, and such locally made commodities 
offer the best opportunities for would-be traders living in 
these localities. 

Thus to take a few instances— 


Northampton . 5 - Boots and shoes. 

Bradford ; ‘ - Woollen goods. 

Manchester . ; . Cotton goods. 

Witney . . ° - Blankets. 

Redditch 5 “ - Needles and fishing tackle. 
Birmingham , : - Brass ware. Cheap jewellery. 
works (). . Confectionery. 


Stoke and the Potteries > China, 
Sheffield ° . Cutlery. 
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The trader who begins business in some cities has a 
choice of a great many subjects for his campaign. This 
is particularly so in London, which, in addition to being 
a market for nearly all kinds of merchandise, is the chief 
manufacturing town in the land, and, in the variety of its 
productions, is unrivalled by any. Birmingham, too, is 
a manufacturing city whose goods are very varied, and in 
nearly all cases these two centres are able to produce more 
than one manufacturer of each commodity. 

Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon the importance 
of ensuring a continuity of supply of any article that is 
selected as suitable to place on the market. This subject 
will be seen in better view in the chapters on advertising, 
and when the trader realizes that the mail order business 
brings its real profits when a goodwill has been established 
and a continuous connection built. 


Cumulative Advertisements. 


Here it is sufficient for our purpose to indicate very 
briefly the reason for this. 

When a sum of money is spent in advertisement, a portion 
of that outlay should have an immediate effect, stirring 
the readers in some cases to take immediate action of one 
kind or another, but a large part of the outlay goes to 
create a cumulative effect, the full harvest of which may 
not be reaped for months or years. 

There is a large number of readers who are not influenced 
at all the first time they read an announcement. It is 
only when the statement begins to assume a familiar aspect 
that many of these will be induced to take any kind of 
action. The constantly recurring names are to them 
the names of traders whose goods are worth purchasing, or 
whose arguments, at last, become convincing by repeti- 
tion. 

In consequence every advertiser is obliged to regard a 
certain proportion of his first outlay as a capital expenditure 

2—(1854) 
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which will only return to him in the shape of interest, or 
at all events, as capital repayable, with interest, over a 
period of time. There are some cases of special offers, 
or where a transaction is advertised as having a specific 
closing date, where this rule may not seem to apply, but 
even in these cases attempts are usually made to retain 
the cumulative advantage to the advertiser, by following 
one special offer by others that have points in common 
and similarity of name and conditions. 

Mail order business is rarely successfully worked in 
connection with special offers unless the advertiser has 
some ulterior object in view, such as bringing customers 
to a retail shop or in keeping his name as general trader 
before the public. 

The person who aims at creating a mail order business 
pure and simple, cannot afford to depart from an unvarying 
policy which can be continued over a number of years. 
He cannot, of course, foretell the future in such matters 
as market fluctuations of prices ; but his endeavour should 
be, as far as possible, to select articles about which he 
may be able to state with reasonable certainty, “I shall 
be able to supply the same goods at the same price next year 
and the year after.” 

Frequently when a person decides to do business on 
mail order lines, his decision results from discovering that 
certain articles are suitable to be sold in this way, but 
more often the desire to enter this class of work is 
more vague, and the article has to be selected after the 
decision has been formed. In either case it is advisable 
to make full and careful inquiries before starting the 
venture. 


Mail Order Advertisements. 


Mail order advertisements should be studied. At the 
time of writing, newspapers are filling whole pages with 
single column two inch announcements, and these pages 
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are well worth investigation. It is not suggested that the 
beginner shall become a new competitor in any of the 
ground already covered, but rather that these announce- 
ments help the beginner to form a good idea as to the class 
of commodity that is sold on this system. 

A search among these columns should also assist the 
reader to find out what points advertised commodities 
have in common. One of these has already been dealt 
with, and can thus be summarized: “ The goods usually 
offered are light in weight compared with their value in 
money. A large proportion of the goods advertised are 
of the nature that packages can be sent anywhere for a 
few pence or for only a fraction of the sum that must be 
paid for them.” 

Another helpful point that will be revealed is that mail 
advertisers, by long experience, have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the public will send shillings for such goods 
but will not send pounds, and that where the article to be 
sold is offered on the instalment plan, that the first payment 
is usually for a small amount. 

A study of mail order advertisements is, however, most 
useful in showing the great variety of goods that can be 
placed on the market in this way, and in helping the inquirer 
to deal with them in groups. With a few simple classifica- 
tions of advertisements in mind or carefully noted on paper, 
the inquirer can make use of shop windows as an additional 
means of obtaining suggestions. Thus, in one page of 
these advertisements he finds the names of three or four 
articles such as are usually displayed in a silversmith’s 
window. It is quite likely that such a window will exhibit 
other articles, also suitable for sale by post, which have not 
yet been placed on the market in this way. After a glance 
at such a window, a search through a wholesale silver- 
smith’s catalogue, obtained for the purpose, may still 
further help him to explore the possibilities of plated and 
silver goods. 


- 
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Co-operation with Manufacturers. 


A talk with a few local manufacturers can be very useful. 
At a first interview a man may not care to state his inten- 
tion very fully, but in these days the tendency of business 
is toward frankness, and if there is no special object to be 
gained by holding back the fact that there is an intention 
to trade in this way, it may be quite worth while to let a 
capable mind be set to work in devising workable plans 
and finding a suitable article to offer. 

Very often a manufacturer, by the nature of his trade, 
would be unable to make use of any idea which involved 
direct trading on his own account, as he would thus be 
a competitor of his own customers ; but he might be quite 
favourable to a suggestion for making a special line of 
goods for the purpose, and might even be prepared to 
stand some part of the initial expense of the undertaking, 
and with his eyes open run the risk of the project turning 
out a failure. 

Thus, such a man might be willing to turn out a complete 
article packed and ready to dispatch, at a cost in printing 
and preparation for special packages that a beginner would 
be gladly spared, especially as he has to secure his trade 
by advertising. The manufacturer might see the outlay 
as reasonable trade charge upon the prospect of securing 
a good customer. 

But in a case like this, as already indicated, the mail 
order trader should be sure that he retains all the rights 
that belong to him in his own hands, in case the working 
arrangement should lapse or the resulting business con- 
stitute a property, and the manufacturer endeavour to 
seize it. If the article has a special name he should see 
that it is registered as his own property, or he should so 
link his own name to it to the exclusion of any other that 
the goodwill must remain with him. 

In making an arrangement of this nature, the value of 
having more than one possible source of supply becomes 
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apparent. If the article be such that only one manu- 
facturer can make it, then the trader will find that he is not 
creating his own business, but merely building on another 
man’s freehold. 

Subjects of this kind should come into careful review 
before money and time are outlayed. It is frequently too 
late afterwards. 

It is not suggested here that the beginner should wander 
about with an air of distrust, or that he should regard his 
fellow man as eager to defraud him. The point is that if 
it is worth while to take pains to create a business, it is 
also worth while to exercise reasonable care in securing 
it to himself. It is easy for anyone to give away such 
rights that he cannot move hand or foot but by the per- 
mission and good graces of another person. Though such 
permission may be cheerfully granted it is better to reserve 
one’s rights. There have been some unfortunate cases 
where the successors to a business or the executors of an 
estate have stood upon legal rights which the original 
holder would never have claimed. 

The beginner will often find supplying houses exceedingly 
helpful. The point is that in accepting such assistance, 
care should be taken to ensure that whatever may happen 
in the future the business shall remain the property of its 
rightful owner. 


Don’t Manufacture. 


While upon the subject of supplying houses, it is well 
to deal with the question of manufacturing one’s own goods. 

Many persons hamper themselves in trade by taking 
upon them, before they should do so, the difficulties that 
do not belong to ordinary trading. 

“ Be a merchant before you are a manufacturer,” is 
wise advice. It is always well not only to find a market 
before you make for it, but also to be sure that the demand 
obtained is regular and will be likely to continue, 
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There is something to be said for being the packer of 
the goods you sell, as, in the breaking up of bulk into small 
parcels, a closer hold is kept upon the business, and a 
fuller knowledge obtained of its details. 

Some little time ago a case occurred in which one manu- 
facturer, making goods for another during a heavy rush 
of trade, completed the actual parcels which would be sold 
to the consumer. In each one the employees of the supply- 
ing manufacturer inserted a neatly printed paper recom- 
mending his wares. The fact was discovered, and in this 
particular instance it became reasonably apparent that the 
act was one of oversight rather than intention, as it had 
long been a rule that such a paper should be enclosed in 
every package. But the effect was to help one business 
at the cost of another in an altogether unfair manner. 


Get a Workable Plan. 


Be sure your project is possible. Many schemes which 
seem excellent on paper, or as broadly conceived, fall to 
pieces the moment they are subjected to searching analysis. 

One of the first points to ascertain is whether the plan 
is financially sound—that is to say, whether, if business 
results, the business will be profitable or not. 

It is out of any person’s power to determine that a 
business endeavour shall succeed, but a few precautions 
can secure that if the measure of success aimed at is achieved 
it shall be upon profit making lines. 

There is no hope for a mail order business in which the 
actual cost of each parcel is more than the. sum received 
for it. To sell for two shillings what will cost half a crown, 
no matter how large the turnover, is a futile and hopeless 
undertaking. 

In certain cases firms may offer an ‘‘ advertising line,”’ 
that is, an article of exceptional value, which is sold at cost 
or under, in order to secure the names of buyers who may 
be afterwards approached through the post with offers of 
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other lines. This is another branch of mail order business 
and does not come in the scope of the present chapter. 
But where the trade is done in a single article, that article 
must be sold at a profit. 

A beginner in this trade always finds a difficulty when 
pricing his goods, in order to know how large a margin must 
be left for advertising and other costs. 

Here he can only use his best discretion and such experi- 
ence as he can bring to bear, whether it be his own or that 
of others. The subject is dealt with more fully under 
“ Advertising.” 

As a general rule, the beginner may take it that his 
margin for expenses should not exceed the amount allowed 
for the sale of similar goods by the ordinary retailer. This 
is the ideal that he should set before him, but he will be 
fortunate if he succeed in attaining it very early in his 
campaign. : 

Profits differ according to the trade. A grocer, for 

example, needs about 173 per cent upon his turnover, but 
this includes his net profit. A draper requires a much 
wider margin than this when fixing the ordinary selling 
prices of goods, and profits are not always calculated as a 
percentage but are rather more dependent upon the success 
of the season, and the proportion of stock that can be sold 
before the clearance sales. 
_ Plate, ornaments, tools, toilet preparations, patent 
contrivances, and articles of clothing are all sold under 
varying conditions, and require widely differing percentages 
of profit. 


Price-Cutting. 

The temptation of the beginner is to suppose that in 
working upon this system he will be able to sell at a lower 
price than the ordinary retail trader. 

To be perfectly frank, there are great difficulties in the 
majority of cases in the way of building a successful and 
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increasing business on any such lines. The mail order 
dealer is an advertiser, and must come under the ordinary 
conditions of success that apply to advertisement. These, 
as a tule, have very little indeed to do with price cutting, 
but rather with assured quality and unchanging evenness 
of character. 

Advertisers of experience, almost with one voice, will 
declare that it does not pay to advertise goods of inferior 
make; that it is always better to ask a reasonably high 
price and to send out goods of high grade than to try to 
secure business upon cuts in quality and cost. 

The above is written with due regard to the fact that 
many cheap articles are offered to the public in this way, 
but where this is the case it will usually be found that there 
are special circumstances behind the offer. A trader with 
shops in several prominent positions may offer some of his 
cut lines for sale by mail order, not so much with the idea 
of doing a profitable business by post, but with the inten- 
tion of advertising his shops. To some extent he may aim 
at getting a little direct business in order to justify the 
outlay on each advertisement, but he is chiefly a retailer, 
and the retail business is his chief interest. 

It would be very difficult for that same trader to build 
up an equally profitable business in the same class of goods 
at the same advertisement outlay, were there no shops to 
gather in some of the benefits resulting from the publicity. 

The advertiser who keeps to mail order pure and simple, 
should always avoid comparing his methods with those of 
the retailer who does part of his trade through the post. 

The man who owns a retail shop does not primarily 
advertise the lines he offers by mail order. He really 
advertises his shop, and he can afford to go to work in an 
entirely different way from that of the ordinary mail order 
business builder. He can offer goods this week which 
he may not be able to supply next. He can constantly 
vary the kind and style of his advertisements because all 
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the time the real effort is not directed to receiving orders 
by post, but to receiving customers at the retail premises. 


Quality Rather than Price.. 


In the above remarks on quality, it is not suggested that 
only expensive goods can be successfully sold by mail 
order. The point is rather that the articles must be good 
of their kind in order to secure a constant and growing 
trade. Most of the articles sold in this way are of a cheap 
class, but they can be good of that class. 

For example, many kinds of tools are quite cheap, but 
a few pence value in the quality can easily make all the 
difference between their being effective implements or 
useless lumber. People keep repeating their orders for 
effective implements—a piece of useless lumber is an 
abiding warning against buying from the same place again. 

The work of the mail order dealer, like that of all adver- 
tisers, is in part educational. He must first satisfy himself 
that he really has an article to offer that, in its own special 
way, has outstanding qualities of excellence. When he is 
sufficiently convinced of this point, he can largely afford 
to be indifferent to the competition which cuts slightly under 
him in price. He should, of course, be cognizant of the 
prices that usually obtain, and should endeavour to make 
his own bear some kind of reasonable comparison with 
them, but when this is done he must look for his main 
results from the satisfaction that his article gives, and 
expect his profits in a harvest of repeat orders, as well as 
in new custom through cumulative effect of advertisement. 


Educating the Public. 

Educating the public may seem a long and tedious task, 
and it certainly is by no means cheap. But this is the task 
to which all sound advertisers bend their efforts. If Mr. 
Blinks sincerely believes that “ Blinks’ Patent Double 
Edged Razor ”’ at 5s. 6d. has special points that make it 
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well worth the money, and if he can carry something of 
the sincerity of his faith into his advertisements, the 
time will come when the public will believe him, and a 
proportion of its members will buy from him. 

It is entirely beside the mark-that Hopper’s Razor at 
3s. 6d. is nearly as good in some points and rather better in 
others. Shaving is a psychological act as well as a practical 
one, and the man who shares the fervour of Mr. Blinks’ 
zeal will never regret the extra two shillings, but as likely 
as not regard another 5s. 6d. as a good outlay for a Christmas 
present to a friend. 


The Advertisement Question. 


Usually, however, fixing the price at which an article 
is to be sold to the public is a very simple matter in the 
mail order trade. Any man or woman with a sound sense 
of values and a rudimentary knowledge of arithmetic can 
swiftly judge the reasonableness of suggested prices and the 
amplitude of gross profits to cover the necessary out- 
goings. 

In nearly all cases the vital question can be thus stated : 
“ Will the advertising outlay be justified by the sales ? ” 

The person who has had no experience of advertising 
may be startled at the slowness with which even a successful 
campaign achieves its end. Experienced advertisers 
frequently regard with intense satisfaction, results that 
would fill a novice with dismay. 

For example, a beginner inserts an advertisement which 
costs him {25 and receives in cash as a result £12 15s. od. 
This is his first overture and it spells ruin to him, for not 
only has he failed to get back the money he has spent, but 
he must dispatch goods which with his other expenses will 
cost him a large part of this amount. 

From any point of view the figures are disquieting, but 
an experienced advertiser would not conclude that they 
were disastrous. Indeed, there are many hopeful persons 
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in the profession who would regard them as_ highly 
satisfactory. 

Many a campaign has been engineered through to success 
in which the first results were not as good as this. Re- 
cently the proprietors of several articles which were offered 
to the public through the mail order system viewed with 
satisfaction their latest enterprise, that, at the end of some 
months’ cautious publicity, was at last beginning to bring 
back in cash enough to pay the advertising account. 

But though these results might be entirely satisfactory 
to a wealthy corporation able to make a capital outlay 
of hundreds or thousands of pounds, the experimenter in 
mail order business with limited reserves is rarely wise to 
work on the same method. 

A beginner with only a little capital should not “‘ go 
out into space ”’ until he has tested his project among the 
small advertisements. 

“Going out into space ”’ is a phrase used by advertisers, 
and means that when a certain amount of advertising has 
been done in the parts of a newspaper that are headed 
“ Readers’ Bargains” and in similar ways, the advertiser 
ceases to be satisfied with two or three line announcements, 
and begins to take spaces by the inch, quarter column, and 
part page. — 

“Try it out among the smalls”’ is the right motto for 
the beginner. Even the small advertisements in large 
circulation newspapers are costly enough, and twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred pounds can easily be spent in this way. 

But the advantage is that the beginner, by adopting 
this policy, can gain some cumulative effects of persistent 
advertising among the same readers, before he has spent 
a large total sum of money. 

Let us suppose that he has decided to allot £20 a month 
to advertising. This is a very small amount as such 
appropriations go, and some large advertisers may smile 
at the idea that much could be done with such an outlay ; 
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but here the object of the writer is to place himself right 
along side the very small beginner, and to view the case 
as he is forced to view it. 

Advertising at a cost of £20 a month in the mail order 
business (it had better be stated frankly) is a flirtation with 
disappointment. The best chance of success in using such 
a sum would be in constant repetition in one or two papers, 
one for preference, so that there would be an opportunity 
for at least one circle of readers to become familiar with the 
overture. 


Repetition Necessary. 


Supposing that the whole £20 were spent upon one 
advertisement and none other appeared during the month, 
the effect would not be good, because there would be time 
enough for any favourable impression which had been 
created to be worn away before the next announcement 
appeared. 

Equally, were the £20 to be scattered over several papers, 
the expenditure would almost certainly be wasted, because 
comparatively few readers would see the amiouncement 
twice and the advantage of repetition would be lost. 

The repetition of an announcement, however small that 
announcement may be, does create a cumulative effect 
which operates as soon as the offer begins to seem familiar 
to the casual eye. 

Many leading newspapers are now devoting whole pages 
to mail order advertisements occupying an unvarying space 
of 2 in. single column. These pages are found to be most 
useful media. The prices of these spaces in a few papers 
are within the scope of the £5 a week advertiser, and allow 
of weekly repetition as well as announcements in smaller 
spaces. This fact does not apply to all papers. One 
well-known daily, for example, charges {12 for each inser- 
tion, so that about £50 a month would be required in order 
to secure at least one space weexly. 
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The value of constant repetition in the same medium 
cannot be over-estimated. Whatever amount be spent, 
the same circle of readers should have a chance of reading 
the overture at least once a week, or, in the case of some 
propositions suitable for magazines, at least every time the 
periodical is issued. 

Advertising as a whole is dealt with in other chapters. 
For the purposes of the beginner, the necessities to 
remember chiefly are simplicity and clearness. 


Prepare for Suspicion. 


Anyone who invites members of the public to send money 
through the post to an addressee who may be quite unknown 
to them should realize that, though in most cases where 
this is dorie the intentions are strictly honourable, there 
are a certain number of persons who would not hesitate 
to do a similar deed for dishonest purposes. 

In consequence, the beginner at mail order business must 
not be surprised if his intentions are made a subject for 
inquiry. The responsible officials of the better class of 
newspapers will not accept an advertisement of this kind, 
unless they are satisfied that there is a reasonable backing 
of sincerity in intention and ability to perform the promises 
made in the announcements. As some publications guar- 
antee to make good to their readers any losses that result 
from sending money to fraudulent advertisers in their col- 
umns, they subject the offers to careful scrutiny, and even 
at times request that changes be made in the wording 
where there is a likelihood of it being misunderstood. 

A lady who desired to advertise a perfectly proper 
commodity some little time ago, was greatly distressed 
because the papers to which she sent her advertisements 
point blank refused to insert them. The refusal, which 
greatly bewildered her, arose from the fact that in drafting 
them she had contrived to introduce an unaccountable 
atmosphere of mystery, which is the kind of thing which 
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makes an advertisement manager fear that something 
unpleasant or sinister lurks behind the offer. In this case 
a little sub-editing by a friend who guessed at the reason, 
made the announcement quite acceptable, but the adver- 
tiser was deeply hurt at what she thought was stupidity 
or officiousness. 

Nowadays the advertiser who satisfies the advertise- 
ment manager of a newspaper of standing need not expect 
interference from other places, as the care now exercised 
by the newspapers is a guarantee of a most satisfactory 
kind to the public. But, none the less, the beginner 
should realize that the fact of asking the public generally 
to send money anywhere is properly a subject in which 
the police authorities are at any time justified in being 
interested. 

When anything goes wrong and a buyer is dissatisfied 
with the results of replying to an advertisement, he usually 
writes to the paper in which the advertisement appeared. 
But some persons do not adopt this plan and, instead, write 
their complaints to the police. 

One of the chief causes of complaint is the lost letter ; 
another is the strange and unaccountable liability of some 
persons to omit to write name and address on a letter 
even when that letter contains money. By the law of 
averages, every mail order trader will be certain to meet 
examples of both kinds, and whether a letter be lost in the 
post or lack the name of the sender, complaints will reach 
the police as well as the newspapers. 

In the past the writer has recommended the beginner 
in mail order business to inform the local police of the 
intention to trade in this way. The advice still holds good, 
though in view of the care now exercised by the peress 
there is not so much need for it. 

While upon this subject it may be useful to refer to the 
very great help that the newspapers frequently give to 
advertisers in cases of disputes where the customers are 
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dissatisfied. There are some buyers who are exceedingly 
difficult to please, and who make unreasonable claims 
and complaints. Where this happens, the newspaper will 
frequently assist toward a just and fair settlement and 
induce the buyer to accept it. At least one important 
firm of mail order advertisers makes it a standing rule to 
submit every case of dispute to the decision of the adver- 
tisement manager of the paper in which the advertisement 
appeared, or, where the case is more easily dealt with, to 
notify him what action has been taken. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied. 


A generous spirit usually pays the trader. The most 
valuable possession of a business man is goodwill, and this 
word has two meanings. As commonly used in business 
it has to do with trade-marks, trading rights, and selling 
connections, but there is also the meaning of the kindly 
feeling of the purchaser toward the seller, resulting from 
good treatment touched with generosity. 

Those firms which boldly adopt a method of returning 
money and taking back the goods where there is not com- 
plete satisfaction, usually find the policy very profitable, 
as in the broad average of cases the occasional loss is more 
than made up in the goodwill established. 

Before passing on from the brief treatment of advertising 
that space in this chapter permits, attention should be 
called to one important fact that the beginner is very apt 
to overlook. This is, that the object of publicity is 
twofold, to sell the goods and to build the connection. 

A well organized mail order business is one in which the 
satisfied customer is a valuable asset. The hardest and 
most costly work in any branch of trade is getting the first 
order ; the profits usually result from repeated business, 
and mail order work is rarely an exception to this general 
tule. 

The beginner often supposes that all goods are sold on 
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this method by advertisement, but such a supposition 
hardly expresses the whole truth of the matter. The 
names of buyers may be obtained and the first parcels sold 
in this way, but the most successful mail order houses do 
a great deal of salesmanship by correspondence, and regard 
every communication that comes to them, whether it be 
a letter of inquiry or an order, as an introduction to 
further business which should be followed up through 
the post, 

To ignore this valuable asset is a great mistake. Spade 
work must be done in every trade, but there is no need to 
make it all spade work. The beginner should read very 
carefully the parts of this book dealing with ‘‘ Follow-up ”’ 
letters and card index systems. 


The Letter Box. 


Anyone inviting members of the public to send money 
through the post should make every reasonable effort to 
guard against letters going astray. 

There is no limit to the damage that may be done to a 
young business when losses of this kind are frequent. 
Even in the best regulated concerns such accidents some- 
times happen, but reasonable care should reduce them to 
a minimum. 

A case occurred recently in a large provincial business, 
where some hundreds of letters, comprising nearly the 
whole of a morning delivery, was swept into a waste paper 
heap and only recovered many months later when the 
annual clearance of waste paper took place. In this case 
the mistake arose from using similar baskets for waste 
paper and removing letters from the letter box. Needless 
to say, other arrangements were made for dealing with the 
mail after the cause was discovered. 

Apart altogether from accidents of carelessness, the 
person who advertises that cash is to be sent through the 
post should realize that the fact of small sums of money 
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in the handy form of postal orders being easily obtainable, 
constitutes a great temptation to those who are not very 
conscientious. 

The use of a letter box to which others have access is 
not desirable. There are two strong objections: (1) That 
it may be a temptation, and (2) that in the event of letters 
being lost in transit or at the sender’s end, a claim may 
cause unjust suspicions of someone who is entirely innocent. 

Hence, one of the first essentials of a mail order business 
is a provision that letters delivered at the advertised 
address, shall run no risk of being interfered with or handled 
by any but the advertiser or his authorized deputy. 

The beginner must take his risk with the rest of humanity 
of a letter going astray. But anything of the nature of 
a series of losses of this kind may have unfortunate and 
far-reaching consequences. 


Dealing with Cash. 


While a business is in its earlier stages, the arrangements 
for dealing with the receipt of money need not be particu- 
larly elaborate. But, however simple they are, the sim- 
plicity should be orderly and helpful. 

There is a great temptation in much modern business 
for the young trader to be too elaborate in his plans and 
office machinery. In this book are explained some office 
and warehouse methods that become necessary as soon as 
a business grows to dimensions that necessitate the employ- 
ment of assistants, and breaking up work into departments. 
But these developments are neither needed nor helpful 
when the affair is in its infancy and the transactions are 
few in number. 

Personal attention to business enables the trader to 
do simply, and without embarrassing rules, what cannot 
be done in the same way when the trade extends. Looked 
at simply, organization is not the requirement of one person, 
it only becomes really necessary when several are working 
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together, and must act in such a way that their efforts 
dovetail. 

This difference is stated in order to make the really 
important first duties stand out prominently. 

From the beginning a plain unchangeable plan for 
dealing with remittances should be adopted. Money should 
be separated swiftly from all envelopes and other papers, 
and, as each postal order or cheque is taken from its accom- 
panying document, the amount received should be boldly 
marked upon that document together with any other 
necessary notes. 

This need not be a laborious task. When nearly all the 
amounts receivable are identical as, for example, when an 
article has been advertised at 6s. and practically all the 
remittances are for that precise amount, any understandable 
mark in blue pencil on the letter is sufficient. In a few 
cases where cheques might be enclosed instead of postal 
orders, a word or two could state the fact. Sometimes 
12s., 18s., or other multiples of the sum might be received, 
these would call for notice. 

Some traders who receive large numbers of postal 
orders make it a rule to do them up in lodgments ready for 
the bank every day, or after every postal delivery, but 
purposely do not lodge them for a couple of days, in order 
to be able to refer to the original remittance in case of 
question. This method is noted here rather than recom- 
mended. Unless there is a secure safe available to store 
the remittances it is an ill-advised plan, and even should 
there be such protection, the disadvantages and risks in 
most cases outweigh any value in the plan. 

Before the money is banked, however, all letters should 
be examined in order to ascertain that each one has the 
name and address of the sender. Wherever this is omitted, 
to be able to establish the fact that the postal order was 
issued in a particular town may enable the sender’s 
subsequent claim to be confirmed. 
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There is a very useful office appliance on the market 
which enables postal orders and their covering letters to 
be brought together in such cases. 

This is a numbering stamp which will number pages or 
documents consecutively from Ito 9,999. By means of 
an attachment it can be made to stamp each number two 
or three times before the mechanism moves the digits on 
to the next number. 

Fixed in such a way that each number can be stamped 
twice it can be used, as the envelopes are opened, to stamp 
both postal order and letter. When it is discovered that 
letter No. 2487 has no name and address, or the writing is 
so faulty that it is not easy to decide if it is sent from 
Barmouth or Bournemouth, it is easy to turn up the postal 
order and find at what office it was issued. 

Where the amounts received are largely for identical 
sums, the mere use of this stamp might be sufficient mark 
on a letter to show that the standard amount was received. 

The controllers of newspaper and magazine competitions 
use these stamps, and it may be useful to explain their 
methods. 

One such paper invited sixpenny postal orders with each 
attempt, and the majority of competitors sent this sum. 
But others would send several attempts and money to 
cover them. The plan adopted was for each postal order 
to be stamped as many times as its value contained six- 
pence. Thus a postal order for half a crown would have 
five numbers stamped upon the back; the duplicates of 
these numbers being upon the five separate coupons or 
attempts sent in. 

It has been objected that there is a disadvantage in 
banking all money as soon as it is received, because it 
may later be discovered that the order cannot be executed, 
and if the money received has been paid into the bank it 
cannot be returned. 

This is not a sound objection as a cheque or a new postal 
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order can be sent. More than this, in many cases the 
return of the original postal order may embarrass the sender, 
for it may be crossed or made out to the advertiser, and 
an ill-informed person can easily be led to suppose it cannot 
be cashed locally. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE USE OF AN ADVERTISING LINE 


Tue cost of selling goods by newspaper advertising is such 
a severe tax upon the mail order trader, that alternative 
methods are eagerly sought for. The chief of these, 
circularizing through the post, is constantly being tested 
in all classes of goods with varying degrees of success. 


Postal Publicity. 


It is not possible to state as a general rule that postal 
publicity is better or worse than newspaper publicity. 
The nearest approach we can get to a generalization is to 
state that the newspaper is the cheapest means of influenc- 
ing large numbers of the public, and that the letter box 
is the cheaper means of influencing an established connection 
and possibly also an interested selection of persons. 

A paper with a circulation of a million will insert an 
advertisement for a few pounds or even shillings, whereas 
to send a million letters or circulars through the post costs 
thousands of pounds. But of the million readers only a 
percentage is likely to be interested in any one announce- 
ment, and should that announcement be very small or 
obscure or badly presented, the percentage would be low 
enough to be fractional. 

To send out letters or circulars in a broadcast manner 
to strangers, at a cost equal to the money spent in a news- 
paper, can quite easily be money thrown away. But to 
send these out to a selected list of persons already interested, 
or forming a special class to which there is a strong appeal, 
or constituting a connection already made, is almost 
certainly a cheaper way of advertising than any newspaper 
can offer. 
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Let us try to state the above in terms. The writer has 
the experience of one firm before him, and it shows how 
three separate endeavours worked out in the expenditure 
of £100. 


(a) Letters sent to names and addresses taken from a direc- 
tory where a certain amount of selective work was done 
in choosing addresses in good districts. The result can 


be stated for comparison as 25 
(6) Advertisements inserted in a selection of newspapers = 34 
(c) Letters sent to previous customers or inquirers = 15% 


This instance must not be taken asa true relative valua- 
tion, because most of the advertisements in the papers were 
first insertions ; whereas the letters in the last case were 
a series of “ follow-ups,”’ the same persons being written 
to two, three or four times. 

But at least the illustration shows us one important 
fact of which experienced advertisers are fully aware, 
that the newspaper is the best means of forming a mail 
order connection, but the post box is the cheapest means in 
many cases of building it into profit. 


The Advertising Line. 


This rule, if we can call it a rule, explains a custom of 
trade that sometimes bewilders the general public, and, 
incidentally, illustrates for the readers of this book a 
special branch of the mail order business. 

Mr. Shotley opens his newspaper and sees an illustration 
and description of an undoubted bargain. It is (say) a 
pocket knife similar in appearance to several he has seen 
in the shops priced at about two shillings or half a crown, 
and it will be sent to him post free on receipt of one shilling. 

Mr. Shotley sends his shilling, receives the knife, and 
finds it is quite up to description and a good bargain for 
the money. Enclosed with the knife are some illustrated 
pages showing other bargains which are offered by the 
same firm, such as razors, fountain pens, and similar useful 
articles. 
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A little later will come a repetition of these or a few new 
leaflets, and perhaps a politely worded type-script manifold 
letter, calling attention to one or more of these. 

Mr. Shotley is pleased with the knife and makes a further 
purchase. This, on receipt, he may not regard as quite so 
great a bargain as his first transaction, but well worth the 
money as goods go. If anything, the effect of the second 
purchase is to satisfy him that he has been treated fairly 
well. 

The next time he sees the advertisement of the pocket 
knife, however, he may incidentally wonder why a firm, 
selling several articles, should rigidly limit its public 
announcements to one of them. 

Now let us come to the explanation. 

Mr. Nemo, the proprietor of the business, has arrived at 
the conclusion that the cheapest way of selling his goods 
is by sending letters and circulars through the post to 
persons who have already had some transactions with him. 
Newspaper salesmanship, though effective, would constitute 
a rather higher selling charge than his range of prices 
permits. His business is built on cumulative goodwill 
rather than on cumulative publicity. 

But he wants his business to increase, and he knows 
that the tendency of any connection that can be formed in 
his trade is to peter out in the course of time. Some 
buyers move away, others regard a certain purchase as 
not quite satisfactory, while others again drop the mail 
order habit and buy at shops. 

So Mr. Nemo has his introductory line—the pocket 
knife. Viewed as a business by itself it would represent a 
loss. The knife with postage may cost him as much as, 
or even more than, he receives for it, and possibly every 
customer he obtains in this way involves him in an outlay 
equal to or greater than the money received, by the time 
he has reckoned the cost of the advertisement. 

But in this way he makes his connection. By addressing 
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letters specially through the post to this satisfied clientele, 
he may succeed in selling at a far cheaper relative cost than 
he could hope to do by adhering to newspapers only. A 
second transaction may put him well in profit, and a third 
be even better. 

We have outlined this kind of business because it is 
one which is being worked rather successfully by a good 
many firms. 

There is, however, a wrong way of doing this business. 
Its success depends upon creating and maintaining goodwill 
and cannot safely be worked as a kind of confidence trick. 
To give a man somewhat over value on a shilling in order 
to snatch considerably over value on a sovereign is a short- 
sighted and mistaken plan. Opening a new account in 
all orthodox business is somewhat expensive, and the more 
business-like the trader the more boldly he will face an 
initial loss to obtain an account. But the man with a real 
merchant spirit does not expect to change the resulting 
goodwill into profit in a second transaction. To him it 
is a valuable entry, likely to result under careful and just 
management into permanent relations of a reasonably 
profitable nature. 

In order to work this kind of business well, the trader 
should be able to select articles which are likely to appeal 
to the same classes of buyers. It is useless, for example, 
to form a connection by offering good value in a patent pipe 
and to follow it up with cheap lines in hat feathers and 
perfumery. The introductory line should be really intro- 
ductory to the articles it is intended to offer behind it. 
There is no limit to the number of articles that can be 
presented in this way, provided there is a reasonable degree 
of association. 

The advertiser of a wireless valve can issue a circular 
not only describing all kinds of wireless appliances, but 
also other scientific apparatus and implements of sport 
and recreation likely to interest wireless amateurs. 
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The beginner who intends to proceed along these lines 
should make a reasonably thorough investigation of 
advertising and index systems and follow-up letters. 

A selection of these letters is given in the next chapter. 
Advertising and index systems are dealt with in subsequent 
chapters. 


CHAPTER V 


SOME PATTERN FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 


WE will, in the present chapter, consider a few follow-up 
letters. 


Case A. 


Nonymous & Co., Witney, have advertise1 their ‘“‘ Nony- 
mous Blankets” full sized at 13s. 6d. per pair, for over 
twelve months, and have a good number of customers’ 
names carded and indexed. They decide to send to these 
buyers a series of letters twelve months after the purchase 
in each case. 

In order to do this the cards in the index are marked in 
such a way that they fall into twelve groups according to 
the month in which the original sale took place. (See 
chapter on Card Index Systems.) 


LETTER I 


(Dispatched as nearly as convenient twelve months 
after execution of last order.) 


Dear Madam, 


It is now about twelve months since we had the pleasure 
of sending you a parcel of our “ Nonymous Blankets,” and 
we should like to see your name again upon our books. 

Our business methods are arranged upon the basis of quality 
that speaks for itself, rather than upon lengthy descriptions 
and any words of praise we can write about our goods. 

We believe that in testing the warmth and comfort of our 
productions, the customer may be able to arrive at a decision 
about their value very quickly. But there is another impor- 
tant test which should not be overlooked, and that is durability. 

If you take the trouble to examine the pair of blankets you 
bought from us twelve months ago, you will surely be surprised 

-to see how they have retained their appearance of newness. 
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The fleecy texture will hardly show an appreciable difference 
from what it was when it left our warehouse. 

May we suggest that you kindly use your experience of our 
goods by sending us a yet larger order. 


Yours faithfully, 
Nonymous & Co. 


LETTER 2 


(Sent a fortnight later.) 
Dear Madam, 


In buying blankets, warmth, though of great importance, is 
not the only consideration. Lightness and softness enter 
into the question, but lightness and softness are qualities rather 
liable to be overlooked. 

Our blankets are made on a special system, and so woven 
that the harder parts of the warp and weft, essential for 
strength, are closely gathered into the centre of the fabric, 
and are padded, as it were, with the downy fleece of the softer 
wool. This explains the singularly pleasing resilience and 
the easy way in which the folds fall lightly into place, without 
being weighty and otherwise uncomfortable. 

We venture to express the hope that you will shortly be 
sending us your order, and, thanking you in anticipation, 
remain 

Yours faithfully, 


Nonymous & Co. 


LETTER 3 


(Sent a week later.) 
Dear Madam, 


It has occurred to us that in our previous letters our sugges- 
tion about a larger order might be taken as an indication that 
the goods we have already sent you were to be regarded as too 
small a parcel for continued trade. 

We hasten to remove the impression, We shall be most 
happy to execute your order for parcels of any size, and if a 
pair of full sized blankets at 13s. 6d., or two pairs of single 
blankets at 17s. 6d., meet your present needs we shall be most 
happy to send them, 

It is very satisfactory to us to see the same buyers’ names 
constantly recur on our books. This is the true criterion 
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of business. We live on the goodwill we establish, and it is 
pleasant to have, as we do have, evidences of the fact in repeat 
orders. 


Yours faithfully, 
Nonymous & Co. 


LETTER 4 


(Sent a month later.) 


Dear Madam, 


It is one of the disadvantages of our trade that well-made 
blankets do not wear out quickly, and consequently there are 
sometimes long intervals between renewals. 

May we venture to suggest that you add our names to any 
list of addresses you may have for reference. We value your 
custom and at any time are glad to receive orders from you. 

Of course, there is the chance that we are now writing you 
at a fortunate moment, and that you are able to order some 
blankets. If so, let us assure you that it will be a pleasure to 
hear from you. 

Yours faithfully, 


Nonymous & Co. 


Case B. 


Messrs. Strathburn & Tillett have advertised head- 
phones for wireless at a rather low price. These are excel- 
lent value for money ; indeed, Messrs Strathburn & Tillet 
make no profit whatever upon them. 

To every purchaser they send out an illustrated price 
list of other wireless appliances and parts. A fortnight 
later, if no business results, they send a second copy of the 
price list and a covering letter. 


LETTER 


Dear Sir, 

We were interested in receiving your kind order for head- 
phones, and expect by this time you have been able to judge 
their good points. We have had a good sale for these appliances 
which appear to give great satisfaction. 
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You are probably constantly adding to your wireless set 
or requiring new parts, so the enclosed list may be useful to you. 

The interesting work of building up a set of one’s own manu- 
facture is (fortunately for us) becoming increasingly popular, 
and among your many friends, especially among older boys, 
this hobby may be pursued with vigour. 

Perhaps you are sometimes at a loss to think of some pleasing 
gift that you can make to one of these enterprising youngsters. 
One of the most highly appropriate gifts you can make is a 
few needed parts of a set in course of construction, or the first 
part or two that will start a boy upon the pleasant task of 
building up his own wireless installation. 

We shall be glad to send you any articles you name, or to 
offer advice as to-the best way you can lay out a selected sum 
for such a gift. 

Yours faithfully, 


. STRATHBURN & TILLETT. 


Notes on the Above Letters. 


Two cases only are taken, as it is impossible to deal with 
all classes of goods, but all are covered in certain respects. 

The method adopted in the above series is offered not 
as the pattern, but as one pattern, because in all corre- 
spondence there is room for diversity of style and manner. 

The more a series of letters is stamped with personality 
the better. The endeavour to follow along conventional 
lines is a mistake. If you can set the recipient guessing 
“Whatever kind of person writes these letters ? ’’ you have 
established a kind of personal interest that is very helpful 
to future trade. 

Buyers, even in the mail order business, like to feel there 
is some real person of flesh and blood at the other end. 
They do not like to feel they are dealing with a glorified 
penny-in-the-slot machine. A mail order trader has not 
the advantage of dealing with his buyers face to face, but 
this is all the more reason why he should put a touch of 
personality into his letters. 

Timidity should be avoided. The writer should not 
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attempt a style that is not natural to him, and he should 
not fall into the error of supposing that good grammar and 
proper construction of sentences are absolutely necessary. 

There is no need for him to go out of the way to be 
freakish or to assume ignorance for the sake of the appear- 
ance, but he should not let his limitations of education 
keep him back. One of the best series of letters for drawing 
business that one large firm ever issued were sent out by 
a young man with a chaotic notion of grammar and a 
weakness in spelling. These letters, manifolded by a 
dutiful secretary, brought such good results that they 
caused inquiry, and the managing director of this business, 
a strict grammarian, desired to see them. 

He admired their substance, but expressed horror at 
the construction, and as a concession re-wrote them in a 
style more in accordance with the canons of the art, but 
the amazing falling off in their “ pulling ’’ power made him 
return to the original form with the least amount of gram- 
matical straightening out it was possible to introduce 
consistent with the dignity of a business firm. 

Timidity is the great foe of the “ follow-up” writer. 
Always should he be bold and, if possible, dashing in style. 
Courtesy should always be evidenced, but courage and 
courtesy can well go together. 

Say something in a letter. Do not let it be a vague 
generality. 

In the letters given above this point is illustrated. 


Case A. 

LETTER 1. Don’t only judge a blanket by its warmth 
and comfort. Durability is a point. Appearance and 
newness preserved after a year’s wear. 

LETTER 2. Lightness is a point in blankets. The 
necessary heavy parts are inside the lighter fleecy wool. 

LETTER 3. We send small orders. We make another 
size. We make our profits from repeat orders. 
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LETTER 4. Write our names in your address book. 
We want your orders in the future. Also we want them now. 


Case B. 

Building up wireless sets a popular game for bigger 
boys. (The buyer may be a boy himself, but this chance 
is adroitly avoided.) Presents for friends are suggested. 
(Also presents from friends to the recipient are hinted at. 
If a boy receives the letter, he has something to show his 
uncles and grown up cousins.) 

The difficulty felt by many persons unaccustomed to 
correspondence, lies chiefly in the fact that they try to 
write a letter without first selecting some one or more 
special things to put into it. Correspondence is easy when 
at least one separate detached idea is selected to go into it. 
It is difficult when, following the words “ Dear Sir,”’ a man 
can think of nothing but a few ordinary stock phrases. 

A very good form of letter is the one that begins with a 
narrative. It always arouses interest and requires very 


little backing. An example is given of the kind of thing 
that is meant. 


Example of Narrative Letter. 
Dear Sir, 

One of our customers has just had a curious experience. He 
had a week-end visitor for whom the visitor’s bedroom was 
duly prepared, but alas! one effort to be hospitable led to 
disaster. A hot water bottle placed in the bed developed a 
leak, and on retiring the visitor found a hot bath instead of a 
cosy couch. ; 

Fortunately that very afternoon the winter parcel of our 
blankets had arrived. There was another spare room available 
and the difficulty was overcome. 

Have you ever thought of the advantage of having a few 
spare blankets in the house ? 

Why not let us send you a parcel ? 


Yours truly, 


Nonymous & Co, 
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Follow-up letters are usually manifolded, that is, printed 
by one of the appliances made for the purpose, which are 
described in another chapter. 

As far as possible all such letters should be signed by 
hand. This is even more important than “ matching in ”’ 
the names and addresses. 

Where this work is too heavy for the proprietors of the 
firm, powers to do this can be given to selected employees. 
Initials can be added or not as desired, but the important 
end to secure is that there shall be some way of showing 
that each letter carries an evidence of personal handling. 
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CHAPTER VI 
RETAILERS AND MAIL ORDERS 


ALTHOUGH some of the most successful mail order dealers 
are retail shopkeepers, it cannot be stated that retailers 
as a whole are very expert in carrying on this class of 
business. 

The reason is not far to seek. The shopkeeper who 
advertises usually does so with the constant object before 
him of drawing*custom to his shop, and in order to do this 
he carries the spirit and atmosphere of the shop into the 
newspaper as far as it is possible for him to do so. 

If the reader examines the advertisements of half a 
dozen newspapers selected at random, a very little 
trouble will enable him to divide them into two kinds. 
These are shopkeepers’ announcements and those of 
manufacturing and wholesale firms. 

Let us suppose he is again invited to classify these, 
after having marked the retail advertisements “ A” and 
the others “B,” but this time with a different rule for 
classification. He is to divide between those advertise- 
ments that will be almost as suitable for insertion next 
month as they are this, and those in which there is a risk 
of the announcement passing out of date. 

When the analysis is completed he will almost certainly 
find that the first division still holds good, and that nearly 
all one group of announcements are marked “A” and 
nearly all the others are marked “ B.” 


Retailers and Brand Advertisements. 


The general fact points the chief difference between 
retailers’ advertisements and those of the creator of a 
brand. One man lives on novelty, the other on repetition ; 
one displays the day’s bargains at the shop, the other seeks 
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to create a desire that may not reach the point of purchas- 
ing for months to come ; one extends into the newspaper 
the freshly arranged shop window, the other persistently 
reiterates a clear, recurring idea. 

Both classes of advertisers appreciate the fact that they 
must build for the future as well as for the present, but the 
retailer desires to draw future custom to his shop, and 
though his announcement may only show to-day’s bargains, 
the logical inference of it all is: ‘‘ And next week, next 
month, next year I shall be equally up to date, and my 
shop will be just as excellent a place for buying bargains 
as it is to-day.” 

The retail advertiser knows his business. His announce- 
ments must be fresh and topical, displaying the current 
day’s bargains and the very latest designs, just as his shop 
window does. He dare not waste an inch of space in either 
place for what is not precisely modern and in season. 

The brand builder also knows his business. He knows 
that he must keep harping on one string, and keep empha- 
sizing one idea in order to build a permanent demand. He 
will not, of course, be madly indifferent to seasons so as 
to advertise Christmas crackers at midsummer, for example ; 
but the art of his work is largely displayed in assisting 
business when it begins to flag, and in keeping his subject 
in the minds of the public at precisely those seasons 
when business can be done only by reminders and by 
creating an artificial demand. 

The successful retailer, in branching out into the mail 
order business, is naturally biased in favour of the method 
that is so successful for the shop. But in this he is in error. 
The right pattern is the brand builder—the man who tries 
to build up an all the year round trade, in a line that would 
only be allowed prominence by a shopkeeper in its special 
season. 

Let us take an example that has been already used as an 
illustration for another purpose—that of blankets. 
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Blanket Selling. 

A draper knows the right time to put blankets in his 
window. During certain months in the year they sell 
heavily, and those are obviously the times when an up-to- 
date drapery window should display them. Our draper 
runs a mail order department ; the goods that are adver- 
tised as being on sale at the shop are also offered to the 
public on the mail order system. 

There is wisdom in this action, because the real thing that 
is being advertised all the time is the shop itself, and, even 
if the public do not buy the blankets, the impression that 
the firm is reliable and excellent is assisted. 

But compare this action with that of a firm of mail order 
traders whose business is solely and entirely confined to 
blankets. Such a firm would not confine its publicity to 
one part of the year, although most of the sales are made 
in one season. On the contrary, the fact that trade was 
more difficult to get during certain months, could easily 
be an added reason for maintaining the advertisement 
campaign in those times. 

Manufacturers and the creators of brands are suspicious 
of harvest times and the big rush period; they want the 
trade that is even and continuous, and often they make 
the boldest publicity overtures at times when trade tends 
to droop. 

To take a case as illustrating this point. Toffee does not 
naturally sell in large quantities in the summer. It has 
the competition of small fruit, which in some districts is 
very severe competition indeed. A few years ago, the 
most serious problem of all toffee and sweet makers was 
to find enough business to keep their factories going through 
this trying period. In fact, one of the reasons why so 
many manufacturing confectioners are also makers of jam 
is that the awkward period was nicely bridged by using 
the factory for this second purpose during the summer. 

But those firms that are large advertisers in the toffee 
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trade do not now accept this state of things as inevitable. 
The writer has no statistics before him, but the apparent 
evidence of paper and hoarding is that the efforts of 
such firms are increased rather than diminished during 
the summer, with probably quite a satisfactory effect in 
steadying the demand. 

The successful mail order trader will take his pattern 
from the brand builder. He has no retail premises that 
can gather in a harvest of some sort from scattered publicity, 
and he cannot afford any line of action that does not give 
him a chance of gaining cumulative advantage by repetition. 
If he wishes to be known as a mail order dealer in blankets, 
he must keep his name for blankets before the public all 
the year round, even though his sales may be heaviest in 
one particular season. 

The retailer’s general policy does not suffer damage by 
the advertisement of large variety. He can describe a 
hundred articles in one announcement, if he can fit them 
in, without taking much from the value of the overture, 
because he is aware that the reader will spend a little time 
and take a little trouble in searching through the crowded 
matter. His newspaper half page can resemble his shop 
window and his shop itself in this respect. 


Concentrating Attention. 


Mail order advertisers, as already explained, are rarely 
helped by a scattering policy of this kind. The newspaper 
is to them a place where attention should be concentrated, 
and some of the most skilful men in the trade limit their 
advertisements to one line of goods, even if they offer many 
others, by post afterwards. Some traders who advertise 
more than one article will not allow two subjects to be 
covered in the same space, preferring to separate them, 
even if they both appear on the same newspaper page. 

The brand builder works on somewhat similar lines. 
A well-known firm of biscuit manufacturers, who make 
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many hundred varieties of biscuits, started out some years 
ago on a bold advertisement campaign. Instead of 
vaguely crying “ Biscuits,” or advertising many differeut 
lines, they concentrated their whole attention on one 
particular kind, relying upon the fact that if this kind were 
bought by every shopkeeper, it would be easy to sell the 
other varieties behind it. 

The retailer can always afford to advertise special lines 
that he will not be able to repeat, and if he has a mail order 
branch he can make them a part of his selling stock in 
the letter order_department as well as in the rest of the 
business. But the trader who is not a retail dealer cannot 
do the same thing with any lasting advantage. Under his 
arrangements the special article which cannot be repeated 
is likely to be more costly to handle than it is worth. 

These facts, because they are largely in the favour of 
the retail dealer as such, are among the chief reasons why 
he does not, as a rule, take as prominent a place in this 
trade as it might be expected he would. The orders 
which come to his mail order department are usually very 
similar to those that are simultaneously being spoken over 
the counter. 

Where the retailer is likely to be at a disadvantage is 
that an order by post for precisely the same goods, three 
months later, would probably be very difficult to execute 
as the stock would change in character in the meantime. 


Continuous Lines. 


Those retailers who are very successful in mail order 
trade direct their chief attention to the lines that» are 
continuous and unchanging. A draper brings out a line 
of serge or velveteen and prepares his department in such 
a way that its claims and virtues are kept before the public, 
not as a spasmodic effort forming part of and united with 
other passing subjects, but as a special effort to be developed 
into a distinct department. 
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The retailer who decides to add mail order work to his 
business is at a great advantage. He already knows his 
subject as a trader, and he is probably an expert judge of 
values. He will not be tempted to bring out a line for 
which there is little natural demand, and as an experienced 
buyer he will not be likely to make many mistakes in finding 
sources of supply. 

As already indicated, many persons in the mail order 
business will go to trouble and expense in order to obtain 
a list of customers who can be addressed through the post. 
The retailer who has been established some little time is at 
the initial advantage that he has already a list of possible 
buyers in the names and addresses of those who have 
already bought at his shop. This is an asset that can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

If he seriously intends to build up a mail order business 
that shall be permanent, he should avoid scattering his 
chief efforts over more than one or two lines. 

This does not mean that he should avoid doing a postal 
business in connection with his ordinary trade, for the 
articles he advertises as being on sale at his shop can also 
be available for those who remit money for them through 
the post. But this kind of business should not be confused 
with the other, though it may be worked in the same 
department, by the same staff, and seem to be a part of 
the same enterprise. 

The ideal he should keep before him in building the mail 
order business as such is that he shall erect a concern that 
can stand entirely alone and show its own profits. 

There is the question of boundaries for example. Let 
us suppose that our retailer is a draper in Bradford, and 
the line he decides to sell is a locally manufactured serge. 
This business is started off by the assistance of the good 
retail trade and its advertisements in the local papers. 

The man who is first, last, and all the time a retail trader 
will keep that mail order business in serge as local as his 
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shop. The man who is a brand builder, on the other hand, 
will see the position in Bradford, not as a reason for limiting 
the trade to the local area, but as his chief argument and 
advantage in carrying it farther afield. He will realize 
that his nearness to the source of supply is no advantage at 
all in the town where everyone is near the mills, but 
becomes a selling point of increasing value the farther he 
gets from a serge manufacturing town. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MANUFACTURER AS MAIL ORDER DEALER 


THERE is a sound rule upheld by many business men that 
a market should be created before goods are made for it, 
in other words, that a man should be a merchant before 
he is a manufacturer. 

In the mail order business this is absolutely sound and 
sensible. To lay down plant, however small, and to make 
up stock with the object of selling it through the post, 
can only be safely done under very exceptional circum- 
stances. While there is no limit to the number of sources 
from which goods can be obtained for this purpose, it is 
giving unnecessary hostages to fortune to involve oneself 
with fixed charges for a trade that may not show any hope 
of permanence. 

But the man who is already manufacturing stands in 
an entirely different category. Whether he produces in 
ounces or in thousands of tons, the fact that he has a 
creative business already existent, presents the mail order 
idea to him as an avenue of output that is, at least, worth 
exploration. 


Rivalry with His Present Customers. 


His first point for consideration is the effect of such an 
action upon the customers he already supplies and upon 
his present trade. -Many of his buyers may be shopkeepers 
with whom a mail business directly competes. 

There is no commercial rule forbidding anyone to do a 
double trade such as supplying shops and supplying the 
public direct simultaneously. As regards precedent, this 
has been done for generations, possibly centuries, and is 
more largely done to-day than ever it was. One of the 
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largest firms of multiple shop owners does also a very large 
wholesale business in supplying other shops. There is a 
difference in the description of the two concerns, but the 
ownerships are identical. 

Nearly all business between wholesale and retail traders 
is free of awkward conditions such as tie the hands of either 
party, but none the less there is a certain unwritten code 
that is more or less faithfully adhered to. 

A manufacturer’s traveller, for example, capable of 
doing business with both local wholesale distributors and 
retailers, may often need to decide in starting to obtain 
business in a locality, if he shall go out for the general 
shop trade or adhere to a few large buyers including those 
who are able to supply the smaller shops. The decision 
may be arrived at, not because of a general policy, but 
because of the special circumstances. He may be able 
only to spend a few hours in the town once a quarter, or 
he may have a week in each month that must be filled 
somewhere, and this is the only convenient place. Then 
again, he may find himself warmly supported by the whole- 
sale buyers right at the start, and be satisfied to leave the 
trade in their hands ; or, on the other hand, he may not 
be able to get his first entry anywhere but among a few 
small buyers. 

In either case, largely no doubt as a matter of policy, 
the endeavour will be made to avoid competing with a 
customer. 

But this is by no means a fixed rule. During the last 
generation of trade many well-known firms who once 
reserved their business to a very few local buyers now call 
on every retailer. Those firms that advertise largely find 
this method almost necessary in order to obtain the full 
harvest of their outlay. 

And these cases, again, are really very different from 
such an act as selling by mail order, because the manu- 
facturer in making a gesture of this kind to the ultimate 
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buyer, up to the extent of his overture, makes all kinds of 
middlemen distributors unnecessary, and becomes not 
simply the opponent of each trader, but the opponent 
of their commercial system. 

The manufacturer who is already doing a good business 
through the shopkeepers, is the person in trade who 
should weigh the pros and cons of the mail order system 
very carefully before entering it. If his connection is such 
that it depends for existence solely upon the goodwill of 
the trade buyers, and practically all his lines can be replaced 
by other makers in every shop, he has just that kind of 
business that may be irrevocably damaged by an unpopular 
act. 

This aspect is viewed here because in many cases there 
is this real reason why the manufacturer would be unwise 
to become a mail order dealer. A single firm can rarely 
fight the whole trade from which it derives its chief income. 
We live in the times of trade associations and trade papers, 
and the firm that seems inclined to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds is unpopular with retailers’ 
associations. 

Not many years ago an important wholesale firm of 
importers, dissatisfied with the fact that they supplied 
a very large proportion of the best retailers, sought for 
bigger profits by opening their own retail shops. The 
retort of their trade buyers was so emphatic and vigorous 
that they swiftly closed them again, but not swiftly enough 
to overtake all the ill effects of their action. 

A manufacturer who goes into mail order business may 
run the same risk, and he should face the fact. 


Manufacturers who can Enter Mail Order 
Trading. 
There is not, however, in every case a serious reason why 
a manufacturer should consult anyone’s wishes but his 
own. There are many who hold their trade entirely on 
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their ability to compete in price, and whose connection is 
a constantly changing factor. Some makers make for 
the trade, being at any time ready to help out a brother 
manufacturer whose rush of orders is overwhelming or 
to seek similar wholesale markets. Some also make for 
the export business, and take what hap and chance may 
bring them of the home trade. Some again work for large 
firms who desire that their names shall appear on the goods 
they handle, so that they may seem to be themselves the 
makers. 

Manufacturers of this kind are not likely to be upset 
by the sudden antagonism of a steady old connection, and 
are usually free to experiment with the mail order business 
in some form or other. 

Then, again, some manufacturers are in the painful 
position of seeing their annual turnover slowly but steadily 
wasting away, while at the same time they realize that the 
business they still do is retained among buyers who would 
not be likely to be largely influenced by prejudice. A firm 
that sees its very existence threatened is more than entitled 
to investigate any possible way of reviving its trade. It 
is admitted that mail order business is not a good last 
refuge of despair, but when there appears to be no other 
avenue of hope it is certainly worth testing. 


Splitting a Business. 


And this opens up a subject that the author wishes to 
discuss with the utmost frankness, so as to avoid what may 
seem to be a recognition of a very questionable policy. 
This is the possibility of dividing an existent business into 
two parts, so that in adventuring in a line that may seem 
like competing with one’s customers, no harm shall be done 
to an old connection. 

The case can be presented most conveniently by explain- 
ing what took place in an old-fashioned manufacturing 
concern in the provinces. 
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There were two partners, and the record of the firm was 
a steady story of slightly diminishing sales and profits. 
The partners were young and vigorous, but their trade was 
not of the kind that lent itself to innovations, and there 
were geographical reasons that made extension, beyond 
a certain well worked area, unprofitable. 

“We must open retail shops,” said one partner. 

“We shall lose our present trade if we do,” replied the 
other. 

This was the dilemma. They attacked it boldly; they 
dissolved partnership, publicly and in the most definite 
manner. The younger partner started retail shops, and 
what customer of the firm could object? By agreement 
he bought from his brother. In process of time, the shops 
increased in number and made the factory almost inde- 
pendent of other trade, though strangely enough the other 
trade slightly increased, in spite of the fact that both 
brothers became partners in the new business, and both 
had an interest in the old. 

Now this may be regarded as a form of deception, and 
the writer is not here advocating that any firm should 
throw its customers off the track by being a supplier under 
one name and a rival under another. In the case quoted 
above the original intention was nothing of the kind. One 
partner definitely left the old business, but could not draw 
all his capital out at once, as few concerns will stand such 
a sudden strain. Of necessity, the two brothers were driven 
to work their finances together, till the new business should 
be fairly established ; and this led to an increasing mixing 
of interests which had its natural outcome in the two men 
finding that their only sane and sensible plan was to become 
partners again ; this time in both ventures. 

The strong feeling that a retailer has about the firm 
from whom he buys his goods also going out to the house- 
hold tradé as well, is not an objection aimed at the persons 
who constitute the firm, as much as it is a difficulty about 
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the goods that constitute the stock. Mr. Smith, the iron- 
monger, has little objection to the fact that Messrs. Puny 
and Prism may do both kinds of trade, but it can easily 
be a cause of distress to him that the identical box of tools 
of their make, which he displays in his window, can also 
be obtained direct from their factory by members of the 
public. No question of price may be involved, for the 
price can be fixed and standard. But the ironmonger 
knows that there is a percentage of persons who will 
conclude that the box from the factory may in some 
mysterious way be better value than the box from the 
shop. 

The real object in conducting a mail order business 
from a factory under another name is not that in this way 
a large section of traders may be deceived, but that there 
shall not be a business built up, that because of name, 
appearance, and similarity of goods directly competes with 
the trade of the retailer. 

In the majority of cases, were Messrs. Puny and Prism 
to carry on mail order business under a name entirely 
different, and bring out a different range of prices and, if 
possible, of kinds, the fact of these goods being sent from 
the factory which supplies the retailer and that the direct 
concern belongs to the same proprietors, could be an open 
secret of a not very damaging kind. 

The manufacturer who wishes to play the game in his 
dealings with the trade should hesitate before he places 
upon the market precisely the same lines in these two 
entirely distinct branches of trade. 

Apart, however, from the desire to avoid interference 
with existent trade, it is a convenient policy to work the 
mail order business as a trade apart, which can be separated 
in every way from the other trade already carried on. In 
these times it is not easy to be a sound prophet of the 
future, but in case of either great success or of complete 
failure in the new venture, it is an advantage to be able to 
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deal with the two ventures as if they were entirely separate 
affairs. 

Some time ago a manufacturer whose mail order business 
was taking nearly all his time was somewhat embarrassed 
by the fact that his wholesale connection required care 
he could not give to it, and was sufficiently valuable to be 
worth purchasing by a one-time opponent. Arrangements 
were made to this end, but they collapsed because of the 
fact that the newer business was worked under the same 
name as the older, and in consequence it was impossible to 
cut the two apart and retain that valuable asset, the 
goodwill, in both, unless the most valuable part—the 
goodwill—were lost. 

Where a business is carried on by a man who likes to 
let his name appear in all his activities, it is quite possible 
to make some slight alteration that will meet the case. 
For instance, Pike Brothers in one trade can be changed 
into H. & G. Pike for the other. 

All the above points refer to the wholesale and manu- 
facturer traders, who add mail order work to previous 
activities. In another chapter is considered the case of 
the person who starts in mail order business with the 
intention of changing over to ordinary wholesale or manu- 
facturing trade later. In one case the best method is to 
separate the brands, in the other the reverse of this holds 
good as will be explained. 


Assisting the Beginner. 


The manufacturer who is attracted by mail order business, 
but whose energies are largely absorbed by his own trade, 
may often find it profitable to take a little risk by advising 
and assisting an eligible beginner in this line. 

There are many capable and hardworking young men 
not possessed of capital, but prepared to put ability and 
enterprise in what may be building for the future. 

A young man of this calibre, assisted and advised by an 
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experienced trader will often be an exceedingly good 
partner. The business might be run under his name. A 
private company might be formed, and any advances 
of goods or cash could be protected by shares or even 
debentures. 

A prosperous manufacturer by thus taking the risk of 
a few hundred pounds can assist to create a business, not 
only profitable in itself, but a means of output for the 
factory. 

This method has many advantages. The manufacturer's 
risks are limited to any sum he chooses. He need not be 
a partner at the beginning of the venture, being content 
with an arrangement that will admit him later on certain 
conditions, or by holding so many shares in a small com- 
pany he may retain the power to nominate a director at 
any time. 

The basis of an agreement of this kind is that both the 
parties shall be honourable in intention, and guard their 
separate rights with reasonable documentary support. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BUILDING A WHOLESALE TRADE BY MAIL ORDER 


IN this chapter is indicated a method of building up a 
business on mail order lines, with the intention of changing 
it later into a trade conducted on orthodox wholesale or 
manufacturing lines. The plan is suitable for those trades 
in which advertisement is almost necessary in order to 
build up business of an enduring kind. 

Nowadays the establishment of a goodwill, in an entirely 
new advertised article, is an exceedingly costly act. Before 
even a reasonable percentage of shopkeepers can be induced 
to stock the article, a very large sum must be spent in 
newspapers and on hoardings, or a heavy outlay must be 
involved in backing up a small publicity appropriation 
by the employment of capable salesmen. 

Careful inquiries, a little while ago, by a coterie of busi- 
ness men as to the cost of putting upon the market a com- 
petitive line of goods sold by grocers and others, led to 
the conclusion that an intended provision of £10,000 was 
entirely inadequate. It was agreed that it would need 
four or five times this sum to gain a foothold in the trade. 
The line was one in which advertisement is essential, 
profits are good, but the present business is in the hands 
of a few large advertisers. The project was dropped. 

Many pioneers in trade, men with capital, who are not 
disposed to wait a lifetime for a business to gather, are 
greatly perplexed just at present about this very problem. 
They pin their faith to publicity methods, and in many 
cases have made money by doing so. But the new problem 
in the great world of advertising, is that practically all 
the obvious articles capable of being used for brand building 
are now in the hands of firms spending money rather 
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lavishly in this way. The new-comer with a small purse 
stands a poor chance of being able to enter any line of 
commerce already covered by such competitors. There 
are, of course, certain lines that are not advertised, but 
many of these are unsuitable, as trade is constituted at 
present, because they would allow too small a margin for 
the heavy costs of publicity, or do not lend themselves 
to the purposes of advertisement. 

A man who realizes that several thousand pounds must 
be spent in order to establish a public goodwill, which 
even then may not be carried to ultimate success, naturally 
looks around him for some way of getting before the public 
at a cheaper cost, or for some plan that will enable him to 
cover the.whole or a large part of his outlay as he goes. 

Hence the idea of the mail order system as a brand 
builder ! 


How to Start. 


Let us state a method of procedure. This is not given 
as an actual case, but rather as the theory on which the 
plan can be worked. 

Mr. Nillmore lives in a town famous for its mackintosh 
and waterproof factories. He is a prosperous draper, but 
his inclination is toward a wholesale business, and he has 
a financial interest in one of the waterproof factories. 
His idea is to build up a trade of his own in this line, 
purchasing at first from the local factories, but with the 
ultimate object of being a manufacturer. 

He knows the trade and realizes that to do as he purposes 
to do—to create a specific brand in waterproof goods—would 
cost him a very large sum. He does not desire simply to 
sell these goods, as many other firms are already doing, 
to the trade at large, but to create a draught of demand 
and thus make “ Nillmore’s Waterproof’? a household 
word, so that the public shall ask for it and the trade find 
it necessary to stock it. He is out to create a goodwill and 
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a trade-mark, and though at present somewhat associated 
with the trade he is entirely free to act in any way he 
chooses, without any fear of injuring an existent connection. 

Mr. Nillmore looks at the £3,000 he has allotted for 
present purposes, and being a sensible man faces the fact 
that £3,000 will hardly make a mark on the public mind, 
if spent in advertising an article to be sold through the 
shops. In addition to such outlay he knows that he 
would need to build an organization and send out travellers 
in order to bring back business. 

He considers the claims of a mail order trade. He 
already does a little of this kind of work locally in the 
lines sold in his shop, or, at all events, has a mail order 
department from which goods mentioned in his retail 
advertisement can be sent to postal customers. 

He selects a suitable line: “ Nillmore’s Waterproof 
Leggings ” at 12s. 6d., and begins to advertise judiciously. 

Naturally he looks upon the profit and loss account of 
his new venture in a different way from that in which it 
would be regarded by the ordinary mail order trader. 
He is advertising with the object chiefly of familiarizing 
the public with a name, and so as to establish a goodwill, 
but he is doing it in such a way that the trade which 
immediately results from each advertisement shall bear 
the whole or the larger part of the cost of its insertion. 

A skilful man going to work in this manner may make the 
sinking of such a sum as £3,000 be as useful in gaining 
publicity as an ordinary brand-builder will do by spending 
five or ten times the amount. His £3,000, even if ulti- 
mately wiped out and lost, may be spread over ten, twenty, 
or even fifty thousand pounds worth of newspaper space. 
More than this, if it were profitably spent so that no money 
is sunk, it might constitute the nucleus of an ever 
increasing snowball of publicity. 

We will suppose that Mr. Nillmore is quite content to 
go on losing money for a few years. He may spread, 
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say, £10,000 over three or four years in this way. Such 
a subsidy spent in the mail order sections of the papers 
might gain a surprising publicity, enabling him at last to 
stand among the big advertisers. 

Then comes his next step! 


The Change-over. 


Probably by this time he is doing a large trade, and has 
made secure his rights of manufacture and his future 
control of some factory, and his office and warehouse are 
in working order, capable of infinite extension. He now 
plans to transfer his trade to the shopkeepers. 

Now this is the critical cross-over that may wreck him. 
Traders, nowadays, are very broad-minded, and are 
attracted by any business proposition that appears to 
give promise of profit, but it will be clear to Mr. Nillmore 
that he will scarcely be able to do business in two ways. 
The business must be transferred abruptly, clearly, and 
with precision from postal delivery to distribution through 
the ordinary channels. It is unreasonable for him to 
expect to obtain the goodwill of the shopkeepers and to 
continue to compete with them through the post. 

Before taking the definite step of transference, it is 
necessary for him to sound the trade and find out what 
support he is likely to receive, and in what way it will be 
advisable for him to work. 

In all probability the best line he can take will be along 
the line of appointing special agents in the important 
towns, giving a selected buyer in each district the sole 
buying agency, conditional upon a certain turnover being 
maintained. An agreement to restrict trade for a fixed 
period of years may or may not be part of this plan. A 
part of such an agreement would possibly be that the sums 
spent upon advertising shall not be materially reduced, 
and that the new way of obtaining the goods, with the 
names and addresses of agent buyers, shall be advertised. 
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Needless to say it would be a somewhat lengthy business 
to carry through all these preliminary arrangements, and 
even then Mr. Nillmore could scarcely be sure that, in 
getting the nominal support of a certain number of traders, 
he was necessarily getting their goodwill. Some would 
almost certainly still regard him as a potential rival, and 
their chief object in accepting the local selling rights 
would not be to push the sale but to discourage trade, 
and to prevent anyone else pushing the article. 

While human nature is what it is, it is not reasonable 
to suppose that a whole trade will cheerfully acquiesce in 
a plan that seems suspiciously like forcing its hands. 
Business people have a strong objection to coercive 
measures of any kind inimical to their private rights, 
and it is rarely possible for a manufacturer to obtain the 
real assistance of the retail trade, unless he can wipe away 
any subconscious or convinced opinion it may hold that 
business has been obtained in this fashion. ; 

Mr. Nillmore’s subsequent success depends upon the 
value of his goods, the soundness of his arrangements, and 
the drawing power of his publicity. The beginning of 
such a turn-over of method would be an exceedingly anxious 
and difficult time, and Mr. Nillmore’s travellers would not 
have it ‘“‘ roses, roses all the way.’’ Indeed, even carefully 
picked men possessing charm of manner and gifts of 
personality would have many tests and trials of patience 
and ability. 

This case is outlined rather fully because, as an abstract 
proposition, it seems to bridge a difficulty in a neat and 
effective way. There are, however, some very important 
points that will prevent it working quite as smoothly as 
is desired when put into operation. 


Suitable Articles. 


The article chosen for the purpose must be one that is 
suitable for retailing in a shop under a brand, and also 
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profitable for sale by mail order. At first sight this does 
not appear to be a serious objection, but when the case is 
more carefully examined, it will be seen that quite a large 
number of commodities are useless for the purpose. Many 
lines that a grocer sells are too heavy in proportion to the 
price for mail order purposes, although they would be 
lines that are largely advertised in the ordinary way of 
trade, and are excellent for advertising. Many other 
lines, the values of which are reckoned in pence per pound, 
would be too cheap for mail order cost. 

The chemist and the draper offer a better prospect. 

Toilet preparations and patent remedies would be 
difficult things to transfer from mail order to ordinary 
trade, as the small advertisements of the mail order sales- 
man would take too long to roll up into the big outlay that 
would satisfy a chemist in order to induce him to stock 
the brand. 

The draper, like the clothier, the hosier, and other dealers 
in textiles, is always a problem to the advertiser. He is a 
man who lives on novelty, and the brand usually strikes 
him as a nuisance. Proportionate with the size of his 
business, his relatively small sale of advertised lines 
probably causes more disappointment to the publicity 
expert than that of any other retail trader. A clothier 
or a hosier may have a higher regard for a branded name, 
but he prefers it to be his own brand. 

We have taken the case of a mackintosh firm getting 
into the trade with one special line, and probably selling 
other similar lines behind it in a way indicated in a previous 
chapter. 

A clothier, or any other dealer in textiles who handles 
such a line of goods, has the excuse of constantly changing 
fashions for varying his stock. Such a line as mackintosh 
leggings, or even the more expensive waterproof, would 
be very difficult to use for the double purpose of mail order 
and shop trade. The chea per article would not be popular 
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enough to keep a brand established, and the second would 
be too expensive or would require too much personal fitting 
to constitute an easy subject for postal business. 

There is no doubt that in whatever way such difficulties 
were adjusted the man who adopted this method of creating 
a brand would have something to live down. An awkward 
year or so of change can easily prove costly or even dis- 
astrous, and nowadays there is little room for blunders in 
any trade. 

In theory the idea is sound. To create a goodwill by 
advertisement, and pay for the advertisement as you go, 
is an opportunity undoubtedly offered by the mail order 
system, but to find the article in which there is a reasonable 
chance of building trade and “ passing over” that trade 
when it is built, are difficulties that tax the most ingenious 
to solve. The more sentimental parts of the problem are 
serious enough, but do not present quite the same problems. 
The need for organizing skill of a high order is obvious. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SPECIALITY TRADE 


TuE specialities dealt with in this chapter are those articles 
which are not usually bought in shops, but direct from the 
firms that manufacture them. 

It is hard to-find a definition of the term “ mail order ”’ 
that shall precisely cover all cases. For our purposes it 
is convenient to think of the range of subjects covered 
by the phrase as including those in which the post is not 
only a means of receiving the order, and, in many cases, 
the method for dispatching the goods, but also the means by 
which the order is secured or efforts are made toward 
doing so. 

In the speciality trade the method of the mail order 
dealer is followed up to a point, but beyond this point 
personal demonstrations, personal salesmanship, and other 
acts may be used. 

Among specialities we include such conveniences as 
typing machines, vacuum cleaners, filing systems, adding 
machines, and cash registers. These articles are now sold 
in many cases by a well planned and skilfully controlled 
system as nearly perfect as it would seem possible to make 
it. It is impossible here to deal with all the stages of this 
kind of salesmanship in the space that can be devoted to 
the subject, but some of them are briefly outlined. 


Selling Distinct from Manufacturing. 


In nearly all business of this sort, the selling department 
is cut clear adrift from the manufacturing, and may be 
almost regarded as a separate business. The sales manager 
deals with the finished product, and though his advice and 
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opinions may be welcomed in a general way by the manu- 
facturer, his duty largely consists in accepting facts as 
they are, and in regarding the implement he has to place 
on the market, as irrevocably and unalterably complete. 

The mail order system, as applied to a speciality, may 
be worked in its most simple and usual manner. There 
are some patent contrivances of a small kind, priced at a 
few shillings, which can be sold directly in this way. Razor 
sharpeners, tools, wireless sets, cheap musical instruments, 
although also part of the ordinary stock in trade of retail 
dealers are sometimes unusual in some particular respect 
that makes them better fitted for this special way of 
salesmanship than any other. 

In some of these cases, too, where there is a certain 
amount of educational work to be done, before a sale can 
be made, the retail trade may object to the trouble 
involved, and prefer to supply a more customary article. 
It is often difficult to explain special points at second hand, 
and where the explanation can be made in a few lines 
of print and is likely, at once, to appeal to a certain number 
of persons when this is done, the advertisement columns 
of a newspaper may be the swiftest and cheapest way of 
selling. 


More Expensive Articles. 


Then there is a range of rather more expensive special 
appliances. The mail order method can be adapted to 
their sale in two or three different ways. 

An appliance for doing the washing at home that may 
cost upwards of one or two pounds can be sold in this way 
on the ‘‘spread payment”? system. A “Send 5s. with 
order ” invitation, that sells a 55s. appliance to be paid for 
in five or six other instalments, is a sound offer to make. 

Better still. ‘‘ A few weeks free trial’’ has been found 
most effective, housewives and others preferring to send 
30s. or instalment of the sum to returning the machine. 
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In one such case the returned goods hardly exceeded a 
fractional percentage of those sent out on trial. 

Filing and carding systems and sectional book cases, 
which can be built up in a number of units, may also be 
dealt with in this way. 

But, as a rule, the higher a special article is priced over 
a few sovereigns, the more necessary it becomes for the 
mail order system pure and simple to be supplemented 
or changed in character. 

The use of the system for selling costly articles is not 
yet fully understood in this country, but in America makers 
of motor-cars, suites of furniture, pianos, and articles 
priced at hundreds of dollars do a trade in this way with 
apparently good results. 

The method of procedure in selling speciality goods 
varies largely. Every sales director or manager has his 
own ideas upon the subject, and many of them try, not 
only one initial method, but several. 


The Possible Market. 


The first subject for investigation by the salesman of 
a speciality article is the nature and extent of the probable 
market for the article. In this there is naturally room 
for a diversity of opinion. Some men who are marketing 
a twenty guinea vacuum cleaner, will regard it as a suitable 
article for hotels and very large houses, while others will 
see no reason why the relatively small householder should 
not purchase one. 

In the same way an appliance for duplicating letters may 
be treated differently by different salesmen, one thinking 
in terms of banks, insurance companies, and very large 
offices, and the other letting his fancy rove at large among 
those traders who employ any number of assistants from 
one upward, or even who do all their office work personally. 

The tendency, in introducing this class of goods is for 
the ground to become more intensively worked the longer 
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the task is continued. In the first bold attack the large 
firms come in for the chief attention, but later the sales- 
manship energy is devoted to the discovery of reasons for 
the appliance being bought by those who can use it only 
on the rarest occasions. 

In most cases of this sort, there is little object in making 
a vague assault upon the buying world at large at all events 
as a first overture. It is generally agreed that there is 
more hope of making sales by devoting the main energies 
of salesmanship to those persons among whom some 
degree of interest has been displayed. 

In consequence, an attempt is made to induce members 
of the public, or of a specially selected class, to show their 
interest in some way or other. 

Such indications are usually obtained by inserting 
advertisements in the press calculated to draw a response 
from those likely to become customers. 

Some care and skill are necessary in drafting such adver- 
tisements. In another section of this book, the subject is 
fully dealt with, and here it is only necessary to indicate 
the main points that must be kept in mind. 

Supposing the article to be offered is a new kind of 
agricultural machine, such as can only be purchased by 
those farming several acres ; it would be futile to advertise 
it in the Daily Mail in such a way that any of the read- 
ers of that journal would be induced to reply. Though 
a thousand replies might be received from one or two 
announcements, the good result would be only confusing, 
as the few sound prospects would be snowed under by the 
letters of those who were merely curious. 


The Free Booklet. 


In order to induce the desired class of people to write 
a common method is to make an offer of a free booklet, 
but in this initial act it is necessary that the offer shall be 
made in the right form in order to secure the end aimed at. 
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There must be little liability for the readers to make any 
mistake upon the nature of the subject discussed. 

The announcements making such an offer may be trouble- 
some to draft, especially where it is desired to give away 
very little information before the booklet is sent. But 
however reticent the overture may be in the way of giving 
real information, at least as much must be stated as shall 
draw replies from the right kind of readers. 

Many such offers can be made to the public at large 
without any necessity for an appeal toa special class. Take, 
for example,.the endeavour to sell a reasonably cheap 
gramophone by this system. There is scarcely a home in 
the land where such a purchase may not be considered, 
and relatively few where a purchase, on some system of 
deferred payments, is impossible. 

Here, the broadcast invitation to “ write for a free 
booklet,’’ may be just as good in its average results as one 
addressed to any selected group of the public. 

In consequence the newspaper that reaches every kind 
of reader is as good a medium as any. 

Where, however, the article for sale can appeal to only 
a limited class the procedure is different. 

A calculating machine is obviously not the kind of article 
that will sell to the public at large. Broadly speaking, it is 
an appliance which only interests business men, bankers, 
professional accountants, mathematicians, and assistants 
in observatories. 

With such an article to offer the sales controller will 
almost certainly find that the general press introduces 
him to a class of readers too varied for his purpose. He 
may find that, to a large extent, the same fact makes even 
trade papers ineffective in their pulling power. He may 
become even more of a mail order salesman than those 
who advertise in newspapers, and use the letter box as 
his chief means of publicity. But in all probability the 
beginning and end of his salesmanship will be by personal 
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contact of travellers, and the post be used only for 
“ follow-ups ”’ and interval advertising. 

The first task, then, of the speciality salesman is to obtain 
a good number of “‘ prospects.’ 

As the term is frequently used, a prospect can be a name 
selected from a list and carded, meaning, in this sense, a 
possible buyer. But more generally the term is restricted 
in use to those who, by some deliberate act, have indicated 
that they are interested. 

A person who writes asking for a free booklet, or who, 
in conversation with the traveller, has requested more 
information or consented to discuss the subject later, is 
a prospect, and is “ carded ”’ as such. 

(“ Carding” is dealt with in the chapter on “ Card 
Indexes.’’) 


Educational Propaganda. 


Obtaining “ prospects’’ cannot be dissociated from 
educational work. Nowadays the maker of a speciality 
is not content to accept the fact that, say, I per cent of 
the adult population must buy a contrivance of the nature 
he offers. Mentally he works out a chart like this— 

I per cent must buy it. 

aT » Can Paes 

20 ,, 4, can be educated into its use and value, and thus 

induced to buy it. 

Naturally the second and third of these sections require 
his most serious care. They may even give him his 
best prospects, because -they are less’ competed, and are 
not already in possession of an article similar to that which 
he has to sell. But the lower down he gets on his list, 
though he comes to a larger public at every step, he comes 
to places where educational work is more necessary in 
order to produce sales. 

Now, let us take an adding or calculating machine as a 
case in point. An expert sales manager realizes that there 
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are several big firms who need no education on the subject 
itself, although they may need convincing in the virtues 
of his special appliance. These are the natural market, 
the one first sought and most likely, the one most continu- 
ously explored and examined. Though these traders may 
be able to say in nearly all cases that they already have 
such a machine, it is among them that there is the most 
hope of getting the repeat order business that the manu- 
facturer likes. 

Our sales manager moves on in his list. There are many 
persons in trade who do a business quite large enough to 
keep two or many machines at work, but who dislike new 
methods. Doing equally large business with those who 
are users of such machines they will not buy unless they 
are convinced of the usefulness of the contrivances or 
unless their objections are overcome in some way, or the 
proposition presented to them in an attractive form 
financially. Among this class the educational work begins. 
It is a larger market than that where no such propaganda 
is necessary, and one in which the value of the prospect will 
depend upon the success of the teaching system. 

But it is beyond them again that the best hope of the 
sales manager lies. And here his educational work may 
need to begin by convincing himself and his staff of the 
possibilities of the case. Compare these two statements. 

I. Our appliance is suitable for banks and large offices. 

2. Our appliance is such that it will pay any man who 
has a shop, to buy at least one of them. If it is not worth 
his while to use oné of our machines, it is not worth his 
while to be in trade. . 

It will be seen that a man who has the larger faith of 
these two would be at a greater difficulty in finding and 
classifying the names that he could properly describe as 
prospects. 

To extend a market from a comparatively small circle 
of important traders to such dimensions that it shall 
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include practically every shopkeeper predicates a great 
multiplication of business, but it also involves an educa- 
tional campaign of a systematic and vigorous kind. 

The applicability of the proposition to each particular 
instance becomes less obvious, the farther afield the sales- 
man wanders from the large offices where his natural 
opportunities lie. 

The wider market not only requires more vigorous and 
skilful publicity, but, if it is to be profitably worked, also 
requires a system of selection and a policy of individualized 
effort. 

Let us put the case into figures for the purpose of illus- 
tration. We take a supposition district in which it is 
desired to sell a calculating machine. It is presumed that 
a rough analysis of the traders in the district under three 
classes gives us the results— 

A. 100. 
B. 1,000. 
C. 100,000. 

Class A consists of a group of large trading and financial 
concerns with offices where the appliance would be so 
obviously useful, that only prejudice, sheer refusal to 
move with the times, or the fact that such appliances are 
already in use, can prevent business being done. This 
class constitutes the natural market for the appliance. 

Class B contains offices and shops where the value of 
the appliance is not quite so obvious at first sight, but 
where the arguments in favour of its use are indisputable 
when they are realized. Here are cases where a certain 
amount of reconstruction and change in system may be 
necessary in order that such an appliance may be economi- 
cally used; though it is only a matter of time before 
traders in this class will be induced to see the benefits of 
such a course. 

Class C is entirely different. The pros and cons of each 
case are so balanced or so dubious that the deciding factor 
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in nearly all is salesmanship ability. Usually the weight 
of argument appears to be unfavourable to sales, and the 
salesman, besides having prejudice to overcome, must also 
meet many instances in which his best arguments will 
collapse in view of the smallness of trade or the inability 
of the trader to purchase. 

An enterprising sales manager with these three classes 
before him will realize that they cannot economically be 
all treated in precisely the same way. 

He proceeds to make out a list of prospective clients. 
Without hesitation he includes all those of class A in his 
list. He cards their names, so as to circularize them and 
to send his travellers to call upon them. He may also 
adopt the same plan with the names in class B. These two 
classes give him eleven hundred names, all of whom may 
be followed up vigorously by post and even personal calls. 

But in dealing with the third class he finds a need for 
some method that shall enable him to concentrate on special 
cases. A list of a hundred thousand persons and firms, 
requiring educational propaganda and likely to become 
customers only as a result of individual attention, is simply 
a list of names, as meaningless, for his purposes, as an 
ordinary directory. Out of that 100,000, by some means 
or other, he must obtain a selection, among whom his 
educational method may be administered with concentrated 
effect. As time goes on other selections may be made, but 
he cannot profitably make a wide selection at the start. 


Preliminary Advertising. 


Advertisement may be a first step. By this means he 
will be able to induce a number of traders to write for 
particulars. Large as may be the aggregate of those to 
whom his proposition applies, that total is relatively small, 
when compared with the general public which is addressed 
by ordinary newspapers, and, in consequence, such media 
may seem to him too costly for his purposes. Many 
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advertisers who wish to reach a selected class of the com- 
munity, however large that class may be, do not use the 
daily press for the purpose, as they reason: ‘“‘ We do not 
wish to pay the price of an overture to I00 readers, when 
we have no proposition to put before 95 of them.”” The 
author, is aware of the arguments that can be opposed to 
this line of reasoning, and the strong case that can be made 
for using widely circulating journals even if only a selected 
class is being addressed, but here we presume that our sales 
director does not find the public press to be suitable for 
his purpose, as he is in favour of the papers which are read 
by special classes and sections. 

By means of judicious advertisement, a certain number 
of names are obtained, and these are duly listed for circulars, 
follow-up letters, and for personal visits and demonstrations. 

The order of procedure here varies according to the 
policy of the firm, and also depends upon the strength of 
its staff. Some houses rely largely upon the letter box, 
reserving their personal salesmen and demonstrators for 
the final effort. Others at once put an inquiry in the hands 
of an outside man, and reserve the follow-up correspondence 
for a second campaign, should he fail to do business as an 
immediate result. 

Yet another way of proceeding, when a special article 
of this kind is to be offered to members of a very large 
class, is to divide that class into groups and take it section 
by section, beginning with that in which the case appears 
most hopeful. 

Thus, with such an appliance as an adding machine to 
offer, the sales director would see in a moment that swift 
and accurate addition was of more value in a shop where 
most orders were composed of a variety of goods, than it 
would seem to be in a shop where usually each sale 
consisted of a single entry. 

Viewing the list of shopkeepers in general, he would see 
grocers and drapers as the most numerous, and comparing 
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these two he would recognize one feature of the grocery 
trade absent from that of the draper. 

People buying groceries usually buy several articles at 
the same time, but from the draper a single purchase in a 
department is a more general rule, 

Clearly an adding machine would seem of more use for 
salesmanship purposes to the grocer than to the draper. 
One has but to think of the rush of business, and the addi- 
tion sums worked out with a blunt pencil on a bag of 
currants in a grocer’s shop, and then to remember the 
duplicating books and check systems of the draper, to 
see the obvious first trade to select for a campaign out of 
these two. It is not suggested that the grocer is the best 
of all trades for such an appliance, or that a draper has 
no use fot it, but, by some process of comparison and 
elimination a suitable trade can be selected for the first 
intensive and special work. 

When the selection is made there are ways of approach 
to be planned. Trade papers would be considered, but 
more probably a system of working town after town by 
means of the use of the post and trade directories, or by 
direct calls would be adopted. 


Demonstrations. 


In process of time a number of “ prospects ”’ would have 
reached such a stage that demonstrations would be desir- 
able, and in consequence carried out. That is to say, 
arrangements would be made to take the actual appliance 
to the premises of the prospective customer, and to explain 
it from actual manipulation. This subject is dealt with in 
another chapter. 


CHAPTER X 
FOLLOW-UP LETTERS IN THE SPECIALITY TRADE 


IT is presumed in this chapter that a number of names has 
been obtained in response to advertisements. The article 
advertised is The Mandobar Typing Machine, which, in 
its main features resembles most other typing machines. 
The price is fifteen guineas, and there is a fairly elastic 
system of ‘‘ spread payments ”’ which can be applied. 

In each case, where an inquiry has resulted from an 
advertisement, or has been obtained from other sources, 
a descriptive pamphlet has been sent. In most cases a 
representative has called, but where this has been impossible 
for geographical reasons, the “ prospect ”’ has been removed 
to another group to be addressed in a rather different series 
of follow-up letters. 

All the prospects to which the following letters are sent, 
are those which the salesman have reported upon as needing 
a few letters before another call shall be paid. They are 
not by any means abandoned hopes, but as the traveller 
would pay a second or third call with a really “live”’ 
prospect, it may be taken that they are difficult cases. 


LETTER I 
Dear Sir, 


One of our experts has again called our attention to one point 
about the Mandobar Typing Machine, which you should have 
before you when finally deciding to buy. Our representative 
probably pointed out to you that the lever projecting the 
letters and figures against the ribbon moves with a single clear 
sweep, thus ensuring a bold, clear impression on the paper. 
The point, however, we wish to call your attention to, is that 
in our machines this lever is so constructed that it cannot be 
jarred or twisted, and is made of specially durable metal. 

In buying a typing machine it is important to see to this 
point. The life of a machine depends upon the parts which 
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do the hardest work and bear the greatest strain. Where 
these are strong and of durable substance, the life is long. 

A good typewriter should last a lifetime. We hope that 
you have now decided to let us send you a Mandobar No. 3. 


Yours faithfully, 


[Note the specific virtue claimed in the above letter. 
Avoid being general. In salesmanship get down to some 
special point. That point need not be treated in all its 
fullness, but it should be suggestive. Most people dislike 
the idea of purchasing an appliance that will fall to pieces 
in a few months. This letter suggests that the Mandobar 
machine is built in such a way that there is no fear of this. 

The opening of the letter is narrative in form. Most 
people like a story, and to begin “ One of our experts ”’ 
is more interesting than ‘“‘ Further to your inquiry... .” 


or ‘‘ We hope you have now decided . . .” or a similar 
generality.] 

LETTER 2 
Dear Sir, 


A letter just received from an author who types his stories 
and articles right on to the machine has an interesting note— 

“What I like particularly about the Mandobar is the back- 
spacer. I am so liable to make a slip and touch the wrong 
key that I find it exceedingly useful to be able to move the 
carrier back so easily.” 

Our correspondent touches upon just one of those points in 
which our machine is such a satisfactory implement, and we 
quote his letter because of the familiar phrase that begins this 
paragraph : “‘ What I like particularly about the Mandobar.” 
Many begin a sentence this way, but then strangely enough 
each one mentions a different virtue being apparently pleased 
with a different quality. And the reason is simple : Mandobar 
is an all-round machine. It is good in the detail and good in 
the whole. 

We hope that we may have the pleasure cf sending you the 
machine you were considering. We are sure you will be 
pleased with it. 


Yours faithfully, 
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LETTER 3 
Dear Sir, 


As a matter of curiosity one of our directors devoted a 
little time recently to studying the subject of the “spread ” 
payment system in modern life, and many of the facts he 
pieced together prove very interesting. It does not, on the 
whole, appear that this method is by any means limited to 
those who are in narrow circumstances. In fact there are 
many business men with ample capital who like the idea of 
an office appliance paying for itself out of money earned. 

“Put it on the pay sheet,” said one such trader, so once 
a month among the wages and salaries appeared the item 
“ Typewriter £1 ”’ till the machine was paid for. 

A typing machine viewed in this way is not a capital outlay, 
but rather a monthly expense which, among traders, saves 
outgoings in other ways and, among private people, is a quite 
cheap weekly cost for a hobby. 

If there is any point in the machine about which you are 
not quite clear, please do not hesitate to write to us; or if 
there is any way of purchasing it that would be more 
convenient to you we shall be glad to hear from you. 


Yours faithfully, 


The above letters indicate one method of correspondence. 
The narrative form is a way of commencement that helps 
the recipient to read. The idea of the third letter is to 
interest not only the large class who like to pay on “spread” 
payments and do so frankly ; but also that other class of 
those who would like to deal in this way but who regard it 
as unbusiness-like or “‘ not quite the thing to do.” 

An excellent final letter for a follow-up series is a kind 
of personal appeal from someone in the business who signs 
his own name instead of that of the firm. The managing 
director, the works manager, the sales manager, the secre- 
tary of the company, or any other official of the firm would 
be a suitable correspondent, provided the letter were con- 
sistent with the office held. 

Needless to say, though such a letter might be type- 
printed, the signature should be handwritten. 
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A Letter from the Works Manager. 
Dear Mr. 


As works manager of the Mandobar Typewriter Company 
I don’t get very much time away from the factory, as you may 
very well suppose, but on my recent visit to London I was 
interested in hearing from Mr. Tomlett, the head of our sales 
department, that you are considering buying one of our 
machines. 

I thought I would drop you a line to assure you that the 
machine really is what it claims to be, and that it is well worth 
the money. You see I am the practical man and, in my way, 
a bit of an authority on mechanism, and I know the splendid 
quality steel we use. 

I am sure Mr. Tomlett will be glad if you can get your order 
in before the end of the month. He wants to make this a 
record month for sales, and it looks rather hopeful that he 
will do it, ~ 


Yours faithfully, 


BENJAMIN TALC. 


It will be noted that this last letter has a personal touch 
which, if carefully introduced, is always helpful to business. 

The difficulty of selling by correspondence is chiefly that 
any letter, addressed to a stranger and containing a busi- 
ness Offer, is almost necessarily stiff and stereotyped. The 
success of the personal salesman usually arises from some 
fact that is not entirely commercial in his demeanour, and 
unless a similar quality can be introduced into the corre- 
spondence, the letter to that extent lacks effectiveness, as 
a lever for making sales, 

This last letter indicates that a bluff, eager man, proud 
of his knowledge of the machine, and bubbling over with 
energy and good feeling, has butted in to a department 
that he has notmally nothing to do with. The suggestion 
is made that out of pure good nature, he wishes to help 
the sales manager to make sales, so he has dictated a letter 
on the off chance of its doing good, 

Behind this there is the other suggestion : that the works 
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manager has detected the name of an old friend among 
the “ prospects.” The recipient of the letter can easily be 
set guessing: “Talc ... Benjamin Talc. Now where 
have I met him? He writes as if he knows me.” 

And for days he may wonder where he met Mr. Talc, 
ultimately decides he must be the genial stranger he became 
friendly with at Ilfracombe some years before, and, maybe 
he will help the sales manager to make his record month 
by ordering a machine. 

Many persons who draft letters which are to be sent out 
broadcast fall into the error of making them rather too 
polished and stilted. A little while ago a trader, who 
desired to send out such a document called into council 
an adviser who had been very successful in similar work. 
He showed him the letter he had at last succeeded in 
piecing together after numerous alterations, changes, and 
improvements. 

“T’m not pleased with it,’”’ he said, ‘‘ besides it doesn’t 
bring business. What is wrong with it ?”’ 

His friend examined the letter and made a singular request. 

“ Have you kept the first rough draft of this ? ”’ he asked. 

The trader searched and found it. Also he found those 
other rough pages in which change after change had been 
made, in the manner of those who prepare a document 
laboriously. His friend read them all. Then fixed on the 
first attempt. 

“There is your letter,” he said. “‘ Get it type-printed 
and send it out broadcast. On this occasion you stated 
the case best in your first attempt. It has life and 
conviction in it.” 

“ But it is awkwardly phrased ? ”’ 

‘ All the better. It seems more human and sincere on 
that account.” 

The point is that polish may be a good thing, but a letter 
can be so polished that it loses just that touch of personality 
that differentiates correspondence from ordinary writing. 


CHAPTER XI 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND CANVASSING 


Many special appliances, offered on the mail order system, 
require an organized method of demonstration and personal 
salesmanship, in order that the full harvest of result may 
be obtained. 

In this book, the term ‘‘ Mail Order ”’ is widened out in 
its meaning to cover practically all that business which 
is done direct between manufacturer or wholesaler on the 
one hand and the ultimate consumer or user on the other. 
Hence it is necessary that a little space shall be given to 
the part taken by the human factor. 

In previous chapters, for purposes of illustration, two 
appliances have been referred to rather fully. (1) An 
adding machine ; and (2) a typewriter. There are certain 
points of similarity in the treatment of inquiries in these 
two cases, which serve to show that there is no fixed rule of 
procedure, and that every firm must solve for itself the 
problem of selling. 

It is very likely that, in the case of an inquiry about 
either of these articles, the canvasser would at once get 
tc. work, if it were geographically possible for him to do so. 

In this way these two articles would fall in the same 
group. Any inquiry would be a prospect in the following- 
up of which, the work of the personal salesman would come 
first and the follow-up letters would come afterwards, 
possibly as an introduction to a further personal interview 
should the canvasser’s first overture prove futile. 


Correspondence First. 


But, in a great number of other cases the fullest endeavour 
would be made by means of correspondence to secure the 
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order before the personal canvasser would be invited to 
do his part. Many book firms, for example, try to sell 
their books entirely by newspaper, pamphlet, and letters, 
and only pass over to their travellers the names of those 
who have not bought, when the office has done its best to 
complete the sale. The idea, of course, in adopting such 
a line is to save the heavy charge of the salesman’s com- 
mission and to secure the whole of the profit on as many 
transactions as possible as a set-off against the costs of 
newspaper and postal publicity. 


The Salesman as Demonstrator. 


In the two cases referred to above there are differences 
of treatment arising from the special circumstances of 
each. 

The travelling salesman for a typewriter firm would 
almost certainly be, himself, the demonstrator. He would 
very likely carry the machine on his first call and be pre- 
pared to arrange terms, leave the machine he had brought, 
and complete the sale arrangement there and then. 

In the case of a more complex appliance of a larger and 
heavier kind it is quite possible that the salesman would 
not, himself, be the demonstrator, but would need to make 
an appointment and arrange for the appliance to be brought 
to the prospective customer’s office in the care of a capable 
and experienced master of demonstration. 

Increasingly, however, the canvasser doubles the part 
of demonstrator and salesman. The object of doing this 
is partly to suggest by inference that the appliance is so 
easy to manipulate that no special knowledge is required. 
The moral effect of bringing a special demonstrator is to 
make the machine appear to be difficult to work. 

Following upon this line, some firms are finding that the 
salesman must not merely be a demonstrator himself, but 
must also be a teacher of demonstration. 

“Let me have one of your clerks for ten minutes, and 
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at the end of that time he shall get results out of this 
machine which will astonish you,” is a telling argument, 
and the fulfilment of such a promise carries great conviction. 
To manipulate a strange appliance in a merchant’s office 
with good results may indicate greater skill in the manipu- 
lation than effectiveness in the machine ; but to be able 
to show that the appliance can be worked quite easily by 
any member of the staff after a few minutes’ practice is 
strong evidence that special skill is not required. 


Finding and Educating Canvassers. 


There is a difference of opinion as to whether salesman- 
ship can ever be effectively taught. Many declare that 
the real salesman is born, not made, and that unless a 
man has natural ability for this sort of work, no amount 
of instruction can assist him. 

From the point of view of the successful salesman this 
is probably a sound line to take. The natural salesman 
rarely fears competition with the instructed seller, and 
nearly always in those places where the two are in com- 
petition the man who can sell because of inherent qualities 
in himself, does the trade. 

But viewing the case as the manufacturer of a special 
article is forced to view it, the problem is scarcely as simple 
as this. The ordinary experienced salesman, that is, the 
man who takes up salesmanship professionally as a per- 
manent calling, or as an entry into a business of his own, 
does not like selling articles of a special nature in which 
repeat orders are few or unusual. Particularly he does not 
like that kind of salesmanship which takes him to private 
houses instead of to offices and shops. His idea of business 
is to sell to a business man a line of goods in which obtaining 
the first order makes it easier to obtain a second, and in 
which a steady connection may be built up. 

A firm selling a vacuum cleaner would find it difficult 
to secure the men who already deal successfully with drapers 
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and grocers. Nearly always such a salesman, if he has 
proved selling ability, has a connection already existent, 
which constitutes his chief asset, and rather than sacrifice 
this, or damage it by temporary withdrawal from his 
journeys he will accept terms not quite so immediately 
profitable. 

A firm selling a special appliance of this character, is 
obliged to look for its salesman among those who have done 
similar work, or among those members of the ordinary 
public who appear to have some qualifications or aptitude 
for the task. 

In consequence the problem is not easy of solution. 
Those who have had previous experience are either success- 
ful salesmen, in which case they are not easily induced to 
change, or unsuccessful; and the unsuccessful canvasser 
is frequently more easily discouraged than a man com- 
pletely new to the work. 

In consequence, during recent years, some of the largest 
and most successful firms doing this kind of business have 
either. started instruction schools on their own account, 
or look for canvassers among the young men and women 
who have passed through a school of salesmanship. 

It appears that this policy pays, because it is being 
increasingly adopted, and there is little doubt that some 
of these speciality salesmen thus educated for their work, 
earn very satisfactory incomes. In the commercial 
arrangement of many of the special’ applicances and 
machines sold through mail order, follow-up correspondence, 
and canvassers, the provision for selling costs constitutes 
a substantial percentage of the price. In consequence the 
man who can make continuous sales is able to earn a very 
good income. 


Building a Selling Department. 


In a book of this kind, intended largely for the use of 
the beginner, it is scarcely possible to explain fully all that 
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needs to be done in order to erect a selling department 
for a special appliance. 

But let us presume a case, and sketch out a plan suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet its requirements. In these days of 
swift action, when many quite inexperienced persons, by 
a stroke of good fortune or by a bold exercise of forethought, 
have an opportunity of handling a big piece of business 
outside all their previous experience, there is no need for 
us rigidly to presume that a man must know all about his 
subject before he begins to work at it. 

There are many clever folk in our midst who will under- 
take anything that happens along, if there is a reasonable 
indication of there being money in it. Commerce is even 
more romantic than social life, and big opportunities come 
to all of u8: opportunities that the clever man who knows 
nothing about the subject is often more capable of grasping 
than the stupid man who knows it thoroughly from A to Z. 

We presume that John Johnson during a holiday in the 
United States sees a new vacuum cleaner which strikes his 
fancy. He makes inquiries. 

He finds that it has already been offered on the British 
market, where the patent is protected, but that the 
campaign has proved futile. Mr. Johnson, keen at making 
a bargain, secures the British selling rights, subject to 
certain conditions. The firm, doing no present trade, are 
generous. 

Mr. Johnson already has a London office. He is estab- 
lished as an importer, and has largely relied on picking up 
stray parcels of cheap goods on the continent, and taking 
advantage of exchanges. The British rights for the 
vacuum cleaner is the first essay he has ever made in dealing 
with an article in which there is a brand. He has no 
advertisement to help him, but the commission allowed 
him is a good set-off against this lack. — 

Mr. Johnson, back in London, calls into council a sales- 
man of great vigour and erratic manner, who has acted for 
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him before. Between them, by dint of using a list of 
likely customers, by correspondence, and by personal sales 
they do. enough business in a few weeks to cause the 
American firm to realize that trade is to be done on 
this side, and, what is more important, they have found 
the right man to do it. 

The firm support Mr. Johnson by enabling him to sell 
the cleaner on a system of ‘‘spread payments,” and to hold 
a stock; otherwise they give him carte blanche to do as 
he likes. 

Behold Mr. Johnson, trusted by a wealthy firm, encour- 
aged to apply to the million a method of selling he has 
already successfully applied to a few score of people: 
encouraged to find a hundred salesmen, of whom at present 
he knows nothing, to extend the work already successfully 
done in narrow limits by himself and one other whose 
virtues or failings he is fully aware. 

How shall he proceed ? 

He comes right up against his first difficulty. He must 
get hold of a larger list of prospective clients. In the first 
raid for business, he had the advantage of being able to 
bring to bear all his own energies and those of his out- 
door colleague upon a selected list of fifty or a hundred 
persons carefully chosen for the purpose from the names of 
previous clients and from those about whom he had other 
information. 

This list is now exhausted. His first task must be either 
to obtain names of interested persons, or to sell the cleaner 
by advertising it on the mail order system to be paid for 
in instalments. 

The price of the article is five guineas. This, he is told 
by experienced publicity experts, and the advertising 
managers of newspapers, is rather too high a price to sell 
purely and simply as a mail order offer. “It might be 
worth the experiment if the first remittance were only 
five shillings,” suggests one. 
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So he works on the booklet method. The firm has 
supplied him with a good number of well printed booklets 
which simply require the London address to be printed 
upon them, to suffice for a start. 

He draws up and inserts a few advertisements, offering 
to send a free booklet to ‘“‘ Householders who are weary of 
the servant problem.” 

His first essays in advertising do not prove very success- 
ful, but they bring in a few names—too few to warrant 
treatment on a large scale. Fortunately, most are fairly 
near to London, so, by means of correspondence and personal 
calls as before, a little business results. Mr. Johnson is a 
triumphant letter writer: his traveller is a turbulent and 
overwhelming salesman. They both realize that getting, 
say, ten inquiries really means getting seven, eight, or 
nine customers. 

The advertisements need to be strengthened. 

We presume that Mr. Johnson is a capable, shrewd 
man, swift to learn and able to absorb information from 
all sources. Before many weeks are over he has got hold 
of the right men to advise him on how to prepare copy, 
to suggest ideas, or to knock his own ideas into shape. 
(See the chapters on “ Advertising.’’) 

At the end of a month or so his advertisements bring 
him inquiries in a flood. The change comes abruptly and 
largely through the fact that one special advertisement 
appears to possess remarkable drawing powers. 

At once Mr. Johnson is up against his second bunch of 
problems. 

Hitherto, inquiries drifting in at the rate of two or 
three a day, have been such as two vigorous men could 
deal with. One is a master letter writer, they are both 
good personal salesmen, but one of them unusually clever 
at the work. 

But now the whole business begins to assume different 
proportions, No longer can the most industrious letter 
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writer follow up each prospect as a separate line of corre- 
spondence. Form letters become essential. A series of 
letters is drawn up and type-printed. (See the special 
chapters on “ Follow-up Letters.’’) 

Mr. Johnson now begins to realize that the personal 
touch is practically essential in order to carry off business. 
As soon as correspondence is reduced to a system of form 
letters, it is apparent that good organization will enable 
ten thousand prospects to be dealt with as easily as a 
hundred ; this may involve employing a few more typists 
to do the work of matching-in names and addresses, but 
the larger the number of inquiries the more easily do they 
fall into classes, and lend themselves to systematized treat- 
ment. 

But the ability of one or two capable salesmen is limited 
by circumstances of time and place. A man cannot spread 
himself indefinitely, especially in work where an act of 
salesmanship is not a flitting call of a few minutes, but 
a grim settling down to a line of convincing argument that 
may take one hour or many to bring the order. 

The salesman who sells (as distinguished from the 
nominal salesman who merely ?rzes to sell) is not usually 
able to pay a great many visits in a day. Every visit is 
to him a serious effort which shall not be abandoned till 
a sale has been made or every means has been tried to 
make one. 

In a business in which the actual harvest is reaped by 
personal selling, however much the reaping may be helped 
by correspondence and advertising matter, the sudden 
increase in cases which must be followed up, brings the 
travelling salesmen department into careful review. 

Hence Mr. Johnson finds himself confronted with the 
difficulty that has perplexed wholesale and manufacturing 
houses for many decades past—their most serious problem 
of the present. 

Mr. Johnson advertises for travellers. 
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He gains a large response. After weeding out the 
unsuitable applicants, he begins interviewing. Hope in his 
case proves to be the mother of despair. At most he emerges 
with but one or two beginners who might even achieve 
a first sale. It is dispiriting to-him, since ten inquiries no 
longer result in six or seven sales, though his old, trusted, 
but erratic colleague may still show his old results. 
Now, taking all in all, if he gets one sale out of ten or 
twenty prospects it appears to be the most he can do. 

What is wrong ? 

He and his successful traveller talk it over. The candi- 
dates for the work seem suitable men, but they fail at the 
work. Why? 

He advertises again, and this time he does rather better, 
for he secures a second man who can sell—a man who 
once sold sewing-machines to private houses, a trade in 
which he succeeded, and then sold custard and baking 
powders to shops, an adventure in which he ignominously 
failed. 

This new man lights him up to something. 

“You ought to give demonstrations to those other 
chaps,”’ he says, when Mr. Johnson lets out the fact that 
four other salesmen engaged at the same time have done 
no business. 

“Demonstrations ! ” 

“Teach ’em how to sell it. That’s the way I started. 
Make them learn a story off pat, so that they go right 
through with it. Tell them what to say and how to say it. 
Then when they get calling they'll know what to do and 
how to begin.” 

Mr. Johnson thinks there is something in the idea. 
(His chief traveller doesn’t. ‘‘ If a man can sell, he can 
sell; if he can’t, he can’t, and that’s that,’ he declares.) 
A sort of a consultation takes place, definite plans of 
campaign are marked out. It is found resultful—actually 
one of the four who had previously failed brings in an order. 
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It is in this way that something like a salesmanship 
school is built up inside the business. As time goes on 
the “ instructions ” become more stereotyped and definite. 

Selling points in the appliance itself are hunted for, and 
duly tabulated as they are found. 

The school of salesmanship of this kind, or of any kind, 
probably does not teach salesmanship so much as discover 
and develop the selling instinct in those who possess it. 
It is probable that one man in four is a possible, but 
undeveloped, salesman, while probably an equal percentage 
would never learn how to sell, no matter how persistently 
taught. 

Whether this proportion or theory be right or wrong it 
is one of the noteworthy facts of to-day’s commercial 
methods, that many of the firms who are succeeding best* 
in the sale of specialities not sold through retailers, have 
their own instruction schools and make all their potential 
salesmen pass through: it. 

When a salesman thus taught discovers that he has 
natural aptitude for selling (and this may take time), he 
becomes rather like a one-time cripple who has regained 
the use of his limbs: the crutch can be flung away, or a 
stick substituted. The salesman can rely less and less 
upon the lesson, and increasingly upon his own powers. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MAIL ORDER AND THE BOOK TRADE 


For many years now, a certain number of publishing 
houses have been selling books direct to members of the 
public instead of through the retail shopkeepers. These 
books are usually of a rather more expensive character 
than the average retail shopkeeper can safely stock. 
Many histories, encyclopaedias, books of reference, and 
works priced at one or two guineas and upwards have 
been issued in this way. 

At one time the selling of such books was chiefly done 
by canvassers who were often unsupported by advertise- 
ments or even letter box assistance. The commission for 
selling was substantial. An agent was given his district 
to work and paid by results. 

As time has gone on, this trade has changed somewhat 
in character. A greater realization of the power of the 
newspaper press and of pamphlet and letter have resulted 
in vigorous endeavours to sell entirely through such means, 
or, at all events, to exhaust the mail order consequences 
of such advertising before the “ prospects”? are passed 
over to a canvasser. 

In this chapter this part of the book trade is dealt with 
in broad outline. It is not possible to indicate any one 
plan as the definite custom of the business, since each 
publishing house has its own methods. 


The Selection of the Book. 

Here it is necessary to refer to the different ways in 
which these books are formed. 

1. A publisher brings out a work of interest to some 
large section of the public, to be published in a certain 
number of fortnightly or monthly parts, which are offered 
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through the trade in this way. He has two definite markets 
in view. He expects to sell a substantial number of these 
parts while they are appearing, and then to sell a number 
of the bound volumes to the public. 

In such a case, two separate departments would almost 
certainly conduct the publishing, and would be worked in 
entirely different ways. One, in touch with the trade, 
would proceed on lines very similar to those followed by 
the publishers of weekly and monthly journals; while 
the other would chiefly sell direct to the public by adver- 
tisements and canvassers. This does not mean that such 
books could not be obtained through the ordinary book- 
sellers, but rather that such business would be occasional 
to the direct trade. 

2. A firm doing little or no business with retail shop- 
keepers procures its books for the purpose of a direct trade 
with the public, by establishing an editorial department. 
Here the cyclopaedia or history or whatever may be planned 
is prepared by a competent staff. It is printed and bound 
ready for the campaign. 

Very often the preparation of a work of this kind involves 
a very heavy expenditure on literary matter and illustra- 
tions. Special writers who are masters of their subject 
must be paid substantial fees. Sometimes contributions 
under the names of men and women well known to the 
public must be obtained. 

3. A firm may deal with works already published. Thus: 
a complete work of interest to a large class has been brought 
out in, say, 24 monthly parts, by a publisher for the 
periodical press. The right to publish it in two or three 
volumes may be obtained. More than this, the printed 
sheets of letterpress and even the complete volumes may 
be purchased from the original publishers. 

It will be seen that the arrangements by which the bound 
volumes, ready for sale, are at the disposal of this mail 
order, or canvassing, selling department, may vary. We 
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now come to the treatment of the case once it is sufficiently 
far on for the campaign to begin. 

We take an imaginary instance. 

The Etna Publishing Union has purchased rights to 
publish Professor Chiselton’s Man’s Age-long Triumphs 
Over Nature, already issued on the bookstalls in 24 fort- 
nightly parts at a shilling each. The publishers are 
Wattenham & Rolf, Ltd., who are also printers and who 
supply 5,000 copies already printed, and hold up the type 
or have matrixes ready for further reprints. 

The Etna Company, experienced in such matters, 
arranges with a bookbinder, and one or two thousand sets 
of books are prepared, while the bookbinders hold them- 
selves in readiness to bind other sets without delay. 
(Usually firms are rather more hand-to-mouth in their 
bookbinding orders, than in their orders for printed sheets.) 


The Pamphlet. 


Then a pamphlet is prepared. This may be a very 
elaborate piece of work. It is to be sent to all inquirers 
and to persons already on the list of likely purchasers of 
the set. 

As has already been indicated, in this trade the effort to 
obtain direct orders without the assistance of the canvasser 
becomes increasingly successful. 

The reason is that the publishers find many book buyers 
are as much influenced by printed arguments as by those 
which are spoken. In some ways the book trade differs 
from every other trade ; it is the one particularly in which 
the silent salesman is often more effective than his eloquent 
colleague. In a bookshop, the fussy shopman who keeps 
thrusting works on the customers’ attention, may only 
clear his shop of buyers, while his neighbour who allows 
them, without interruption, to browse among the shelves 
gets the business. 


In such a case as Professor Chiselton’s Man’s Age-long 
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Triumphs Over Nature, it is rather doubtful if the mail order 
method, pure and simple, will suffice to bring the best 
results, or if its failure in this respect is good evidence that 
sales will be few. 

There are many books of reference that supply a felt 
want, in which, granted that the right classes of buyers can 
be reached, and the lists of facts given, succinctly stated, 
there will at once be a certain demand that requires very 
little human salesmanship, but probably Man’s Age-long 
Triumphs Over Nature (a rather unwise title for a book, by 
the way) is not of this class. No reference library must 
have it, no office is incomplete without it. A publicity has 
been gained by its appearance upon the bookstalls which 
may or may not result in bringing orders from the general 
public. Some persons have seen a stray number, and have 
noted that it would be a desirable book to purchase when 
complete, others object to purchasing in parts and at once 
subscribe when they may buy the work as a whole. 

In many cases the work that is good for periodical 
publication is not entirely satisfactory for dealing with in 
other ways, but as a rule this can be known for certain 
only after an attempt has been made to sell it. 

The Etna Company prepares a booklet (see the chapter 
on “ Booklets’) as part of a vigorous selling campaign. 

In preparing this pamphlet the public is reviewed in 
groups, and it is decided that the work will appeal to 

Public librarians. 

Scientists. 

Lovers of editions de luxe. 

Outside a few selected classes the appeal appears to be 
of the general nature that defies classification. 


The Press Campaign. — 

However, the booklet is so drawn that all three of the 
special classes find themselves addressed in almost the first 
words. Beyond this its appeal is to the public. 
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Advertisements are next prepared. The campaign may 
be of a gradually extending character beginning with a 
few announcements and developing as the way opens, or 
it may break upon the world with a flourish of trumpets. 
The latter course appears to be regarded as the better by 
publishers, but obviously it has its risks which should 
scarcely be accepted by those who have had little experience 
or whose capital is limited. 

There is a double effort in this press campaign. It is 
desired that it shall be effective in bringing immediate 
orders. It is also desired that it shall cause those who do 
not send an order for the published work, to write for the 
booklet which describes it. 

The advertisements with this twofold object need to be 
carefully drawn (see chapters on “ Advertising”). Many 
specialists in the arts of publicity advise against twofold 
endeavours. They recommend, “Try to sell the work or 
try to get people to write for the free booklet. But don’t 
do both in the same notice.” 

The advice is probably good, but while an advertisement 
can be drawn in such a way as to aim at achieving a 
distinct purpose, it need not be so exclusively worded 
that trade of any kind shall be hindered. 

In such a case as that under review, the purpose of the 
campaign may be better served by a hundred persons 
asking for the free booklet than if two or three buyers write 
for the work itself, enclosing cheques. But the deftly 
phrased announcement may secure the hundred applicants 
for the booklet without hindering immediate business from 
willing purchasers. 

Much depends upon the allotment of money. If the 
spaces taken in newspapers be relatively large, and the 
expenditure ample, there would appear to be a good case 
for making the newspaper appeal a bold effort in itself 
to secure immediate direct sales. 

It was probably the now historic case of the sale of the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, oth edition, by The Times 
Company that made the publishing world realize the 
possibilities of selling a set of volumes by newspaper 
publicity. In this case, toward the end of the campaign, 
the fact that a definite closing date was fixed, and that 
emphasis was laid day by day upon the fact that the 
period during which the offer would be open, was brief, 
resulted in amazing sales to members of the public who, 
at the end, had no time to get detailed information. 

It is safe to assume, however, that no matter what 
number of immediate sales may result from an advertising 
campaign, they will not nearly approximate to the number 
of those that can be obtained by a system of following up 
prospects. 

Hence it is customary to measure the success of such 
advertisements by the number of inquiries received for fuller 
information, rather than by the immediate sales achieved. 

It is pertinent to this part of the subject to call attention 
to an interesting and rather baffling fact about many such 
public overtures. That is, that there appears to be reluct- 
ance to state the whole price of the book that is offered. 
“ Send ros. now ” or “‘ Five shillings down and the rest by 
monthly instalments,” usually leaves the main question 
about price unanswered. 

In reviewing the customary methods of any trade it is 
usually rather wise to take it that a policy adopted by 
practically all competitors in most lines, is the policy 
proved by experience to be the best for the purpose. 
This may be so in the case here considered. 

There is, however, a chance that one firm copies another 
in the bold outline of its publicity plan, and that a rather 
obvious departure from the rule has never been tried, 
because . . . well, “ It’s never done that way.” 

The writer has, not once, but several times, met persons 
who have been attracted by the offer of cyclopaedias and 
other standard works from the press. 
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’ 


‘But they don’t tell you the price,” is the complaint, 
“T don’t mind buying on the instalment plan, but I like 
to know how many instalments there will be.” 

Naturally. And these are the very people who do not 
write for a descriptive booklet because they have the idea 
that the booklet will be also evasive on the point. Equally, 
the fact that the price is not disclosed prejudices a certain 
class of buyers against the advertiser. 

The writer cannot declare, without fuller information 
than he possesses, that the secretive method is a mistake. 
The subject is simply referred to in passing, as presenting 
a good field for inquiry and experiment. 

And here may be stated the opinion of a sales manager 
who in the course of his work successfully sold both cheap 
and expensive goods. 

“When I am selling a speciality article that is relatively 
expensive, I keep the price in the background. When I 
sell anything in which the price is low, I make the price 
my first argument. In this way I follow the lines of all 
sound traders. We expect to see the prices plainly shown 
in the cheap market street, but we do not expect this in 
the West End establishments where goods of the finest 
quality are offered.”’ 

This policy is adopted by many sales managers. But in 
the book trade it is especially noticeable. 

The writer suggests that this may be a mistake, and 
though in the sale of a relatively costly article, it may be 
advisable to make the subject of cost rather subsidiary 
to the other points, that where there is an effort to 
effect immediate direct sales, the advertisements should 
somewhere state the full amount to be paid. 


The Applicants for Booklets. 


Where the chief effort of the publicity matter is to induce 
as many suitable persons as possible to write for a free 
booklet, some care is necessary in order to secure that the 
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right kinds of applicants shall be reached. The advertiser 
cannot always measure his success by the numbers of 
applications, for where the advertisement is faulty or the 
wrong medium is selected, quite a large proportion of these 
may prove hopeless when further investigated. 

One advertiser in this way, who had confined a 
certain subject to a few class papers, among the readers of 
which his offer would have a special appeal, decided to 
advertise also in one or two of the daily newspapers with 
very large circulations. His advertisement matter was 
rather reticent of description and emphasized the free 
booklet. The largeness of the response to the broad 
appeal of the daily papers positively amazed him. 

But, after many weeks, when he analysed the net results, 
he found, that nearly all the inquiries that were drawn from 
the class papers, were good prospects, in the sense that 
actual sales resulted, whereas the sales to the inquirers in 
the ordinary press were hopelessly few, in spite of the work 
and expense he undertook in vigorously following up 
inquiries. 

This did not result in the abandonment of the large 
circulation press ; but it led to the more careful preparation 
of the advertisement copy. The endeavour of later 
advertising was not to make the general public eager to 
send for the free booklet, but to influence only those to 
whom the subject should naturally have an appeal, and 
who presumably might be customers. 

The advertiser of a set of books such as we are taking 
as an example, would probably find no need to single out 
any special class in his ordinary publicity overtures through 
the leading newspapers. There is no one class that buys 
such books by instalments ; the market for general liter- 
ature of this kind is as wide as the population ; a stone 
mason may buy a copy, so may a University lecturer on 
law; a schoolboy or a retired publican may be equally 
attracted. But when the offer is, ‘‘ How to make a Grocer’s 
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Shop Pay,’ or ‘‘ The Handbook on Limited Liability for 
Company Secretaries,’ the appeal is special, and an adver- 
tisement that induces non-interested persons to write for 
a descriptive booklet, is wasteful. 


The Cost of Obtaining Prospects. 


Obtaining prospects by means of advertisement and the 
gift of a free booklet is often the most expensive part of a 
campaign. The aim of the advertiser is to obtain such a 
response that the cost of obtaining each prospect shall be 
low. It is not possible here to indicate what constitutes 
a reasonable cost ; many advertisers regard any cost over 
2 per cent of the value of the article advertised as excessive, 
while othtrs allow a much wider margin. The writer 
recently met a case where the cost of obtaining inquiries 
was over 8 per cent of the cost of the article, and was 
regarded as a satisfactory charge. In this case the offer 
did not consist of books, and altogether 40 per cent was 
earmarked for selling costs. 

There is no rigid rule enabling us to state the ratio of 
the cost of obtaining prospects, with that of making sales. 
In the instance just quoted, the follow-up system must have 
been very effective to make an 8 per cent original charge 
for each name indexed bring results even as low as 40 per 
cent. 

To reduce the above to figures. Let us presume that 
the article to be sold is priced at £5. Eight per cent on 
this is 8s. and 40 per cent is {2. If it costs eight shillings 
to obtain an inquiry and £2 to make a sale, this does not 
mean that only one inquirer in five becomes a purchaser, 
because there is the expense of the booklet, the follow- 
up system, and even travelling expenses, salary, and 
commission to salesmen. 

The cost of obtaining bona fide replies to advertise- 
ments of this nature, tends to become higher every year, 
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and this is one of the chief difficulties of the selling 
department. 

The increased cost of obtaining prospects in this way 
makes it more than ever important that the follow-up 
system shall be economical and energetic. 

In book salesmanship it is rarely wise to linger too long 
over the correspondence stage. Follow-up letters should 
be issued one after the other fairly speedily—at intervals 
not exceeding a week or ten days, so that within six weeks 
at most either the sale is effected or the prospect may be 
passed on to a canvasser. 

And here a very important question is involved. A 
firm of publishers running a salesmanship department at 
a heavy cost, and paying large sums for newspaper space, 
naturally wishes to save all the money that can be saved. 
Canvassers for book firms are usually paid a rather generous 
commission, and, it is usually agreed, they earn it. The 
work is hard, and requires special abilities. While it is 
true that a relatively few specially capable men make 
very substantial incomes in this occupation, the majority 
of those who take it up need an ample percentage of their 
takings in order to pay their way. 

The fact that a book sold through a canvasser is sold at 
a much higher cost than a book sold through the office leads, 
in some cases, to a feeling among the outdoor representa- 
tives that they are not allowed to take over a prospect 
until it has become practically hopeless. 

Methods vary, and each firm acts on the plan that 
experience has justified. A sales manager is naturally 
reluctant to pass over an almost certain prospect to a 
canvasser who may not be as successful by direct call as 
the office would by direct correspondence. 

Often the generous policy in dealing with canvassers is 
best in the long run. To send a canvasser first and reserve 
the follow-up letters as a means of supporting his efforts 
may be quite a good plan to adopt. 
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Limiting the Canvasser’s Scope. 

Book firms pay their canvassers mainly by commission. 
So much has been written above about obtaining prospects 
by means of advertisements, that it should be pointed out 
that the canvasser does not only. depend upon these. He 
is also encouraged to work up his own connection by means 
of direct calls. The larger the firm the more necessary it 
becomes to limit the scope of each man’s activities. Where 
many canvassers are at work the liability of overlapping 
is met by dividing possible customers into groups. 

This may be done geographically, or by professions, or 
by a mixture of the two. We have heard, for example, of 
the canvasser who was allowed to call on the commercial 
offices in Bloomsbury. But he was not allowed to call 
on the retail shops in that district or upon professional 
men or private houses, as there were three other can- 
vassers covering the same district, each with his allotted 
task. 

Some firms issuing several works keep each canvasser to 
his own special set of volumes. If he is offering ‘“‘ Medical 
Hints for Mothers,” he may regret he cannot also canvass 
for the firm’s monumental work ‘“‘ The Heroes of a Hundred 
Years,”’ but if his firm do not believe in scattered attention, 
he may need to be content to work on the “‘ one man, one 
book ” system. . 

In the United States books of all prices are sold on the 
mail order system, and it is by no means unusual for volumes 
priced at a few shillings to be offered in this way. 

The experience of British firms, that even the most 
successful publicity campaign must be backed up by the 
work of the canvasser, puts a limit upon the lowness of 
price. It is scarcely conceivable that a book issued at a 
few shillings would allow any margin at all for payments to 
a canvasser. 

Until the British public has been educated into buying 
ordinary books by post, it is not likely that literary works 
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will be sold this way under a lesser price than a guinea 
or two. 

At the time of writing one large firm is experimenting in 
the mail order columns of newspapers, offering books at 
3s. 6d. and 5s. The bold adventure is being watched with 
great interest by many others. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SELLING CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Courses of lessons on special subjects may scarcely seem 
to be on a par with most of the entities offered for sale 
through the mail order system. In America, however, 
and also, to a limited extent, in this country, ard among 
some advertisers, the phrase, “Selling a correspondence 
course ’’ is quite freely used, and expresses in other words 
“inducing a person to enrol as a pupil.”’ 

A glance at the advertisement columns of the papers 
reveals the fact that practically every subject necessary 
for special classes of work, or likely to lead to a remunerative 
position, can now be studied under the tuition of one of 
the numerous schools which exist for the purpose. 

There are practically three classes of these schools, the 
aims of each being clearly understood. One class offers 
the kind of instruction that assists the pupil to pass a 
specific examination, the second offers the instruction that 
should enable the pupil to earn a better livelihood, and the 
third gives instruction in subjects that may be regarded as 
hobbies, accomplishments, and useful to the increase of 
mental or physical powers. 

Good examples of the first are schools that prepare 
pupils for matriculation, and to obtain accountancy 
diplomas, and university degrees. 

Examples of the second are schools of salesmanship, 
advertising, and journalism. 

Examples of the third are schools of wireless, golf, and 
memory culture. 


Modern Success of Correspondence Schools. 


For a long time the correspondence course gained little 
favour in this country. The public mind was slow to 
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understand that any lessons could effectively be given in 
this way. We have now passed out of the experimental 
stage, and the success of the method is hardly a subject for 
debate, as there appears to be abundant evidence that 
many pupils have found such courses of the greatest service 
to them. 

It is probable that the reason why the correspondence 
school succeeds is not so much due to the excellence of 
teaching as it is to the remarkable eagerness it can arouse 
in the pupil to endeavour to learn. : 

In this respect the success of the school depends on the 
ability of its officers to arouse and to maintain enthusiasm 
and interest. 


Revealing Latent Powers. 


The objection that. the lessons issued by most schools 
are largely similar to matter that would constitute an 
ordinary textbook on the same subject, and that in con- 
sequence selling a course really means selling a book at a 
high price, hardly states the case as it really is. The aim 
of these schools is to make the student put vigorous personal 
work into his part, and it is largely because their methods 
lead to this result, that they can tabulate successes. 

It must also be recognized that many persons possess 
abilities of which they are unconscious. A young man who 
has settled into the routine of an office and has had no 
opportunity of investigating any other occupation than 
the one in which he is engaged, may take a fancy to study 
for an accountancy examination, or to learn advertising 
work or commercial travelling during his spare time. 

Such a young man may, unconsciously, already possess 
a really handy knack of cramming for an examination once 
the necessary studies are presented to him in a compact 
and easily assimilated form. Equally he may have natural 
abilities at phrasing an advertisement or of dealing with a 
reluctant buyer that are revealed to him—not so much 
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because of what he may read in the lesson, but because in 
preparing his replies he stumbles upon the fact that what 
was once a mystery, simply because he never thought about 
it, is simple A.B.C. to him. 

The success of the correspondence school frequently 
consists in revealing to a student his own powers, and 
indicating the way in which he may market them. 

And this success when it occurs may be a very great 
success indeed. To help a student, who has no prospects 
beyond £3 or £4 a week, to discover that he has abilities 
of a hitherto unsuspected kind which are worth {10 or 
£20 a week on the open market, is to show that the expen- 
diture of a few pounds for the course may be the best 
investment of a lifetime. 


Essentially a Mail Order Proposition. 


Selling a correspondence course is more precisely a mail 
order operation than selling a set of books on a “ spread 
payment’’ system, because in one case the personal salesman 
is nearly always the deciding influence, while in the other 
the whole transaction is usually arranged by post or, if 
there be an interview, one in which the purchaser is himself 
the caller. 

Save for this difference, the method adopted is similar. 
Names are procured by advertisements encouraging suitable 
persons to send for a free booklet, and those who are not 
induced to subscribe by this means are still further followed 
by a series of letters. 

Much of the success of a follow-up system depends 
upon the carding and punctual issue of letters. Where 
the “prospect” can be dealt with only by means of 
correspondence, there is not the same need for the series 
of follow-up letters to follow swiftly. 

In such a case as the endeavour to obtain pupils for a 
school the interval between the letters may be longer 
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as the campaign proceeds. Here is a suggested list of 
intervals— 
March 1. Booklet sent in response to a request. 
7 days’ interval. 
si 8. First follow-up Jetter 
10 days’ interval. 
» 18. Second follow-up letter. 
14 days’ interval. 
April 2. Third follow-up letter. 
I month’s interval. 


May 1. Fourth follow-up letter. 
2 months’ interval. 


July 1. Fifth and final letter. 


The above is suggested where no reply is received, but 
obviously a reply of any kind throws out the plan. 

Although form letters are useful where replies are not 
received, and sometimes where they are, a final decision 
to take the course may be obtained only as a consequence 
of a special letter replying to specific points raised. 

In the above list of suggested intervals, it must not be 
supposed that because the intervals become longer the 
letters are usually allowed to tail off into a weaker tone. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is more frequently the 
custom. The letters become rather more insistent as 
they proceed. Some writers of this class of correspondence 
have amazing ability in maintaining a very courteous 
tone, and yet at the same time in indicating almost petrified 
wonder that the correspondent is so dead to his own 
interests and (this needs the delicate touch) so unfamiliar 
with what is customary from folk of good breeding, as to 
omit to send his request to be enrolled as a pupil. 


8— (1854) 


CHAPTER XIV 
BOOKLETS 


Tue word “ booklet ’ as used in the advertising world is 
not a synonym of “ price list,’’ though it may contain a 
list of prices in addition to other matter. 

Price lists are used in the mail order business, and have 
their value and place. Thus a firm with a list of names of 
likely buyers issues a list from time to time; this is fre- 
quently done by retailers. The sales catalogue being 
arranged so as to catch postal custom as well as to draw 
buyers to the shop. 

Again, as already explained, a firm stocking many mail 
order lines may advertise one or two of them at bargain 
prices in the newspapers, and issue a full price list to 
those who become purchasers, 

The ordinary price list, however, is not the kind of 
literature that the public expects when the invitation is 
given to “ write for a free booklet.” 

Booklets can be divided into several classes. Many are 
used for advertising purposes which do not come in the 
scope of a mail order business. Thus, a history of an 
old-established firm, a fairy story with a moral likely to 
induce the children of a household to become advocates 
inside the home of the merits of a branded commodity, 
and other works of this nature, are used by firms with 
good effect. 


The Instalment System Booklet. 


The booklet issued, where a firm uses the press in order 
to sell goods on the “spread payment system,” is a complete 
overture in itself, setting out in as attractive a nature as 
possible the advantages and conditions of the offer. 
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In preparing such a book some obligation of the advertiser 
is realized to those who shall write and ask for a copy. 
Nearly always a suggestion is made that the work is a free 
gift, and there is, in consequence, a kind of contract made 
with the public, in which it is, at all events, suggested that 
the booklet shall have some intrinsic value of its own that 
shall make it a gift. Either it shall contain useful infor- 
mation or be in itself a fine production worth at least a 
second perusal. 

Perhaps, broadly speaking, the most successful booklets 
are those issued by publishing houses, advertising a series 
of volumes. This does not mean that they are the most 
costly or elaborate. The reason is more often that they 
are issued by firms that have experience in the production 
of popular printed matter, and are thus able to gain more 
telling effects from the use of paper and print. 

In addition to the fact that such an advertiser may 
have the advice and assistance of a competent literary 
and editorial staff, there is usually a great deal of excellent 
matter already available for his purpose. 

A work containing many excellent illustrations and well 
prepared pages of letterpress, possibly with some parts 
printed in colour can itself be the fountain head from which 
countless pages of useful material can be drawn. 

And after all, there can be no better way of indicating 
the nature of the goods to be sold than by giving a few 
faithful reproductions. 


The Danger of Reduction. 


The preparation of a booklet issued by a firm of publishers 
has at least one important question settled before a plan 
is made. That is, the question of size. It is obviously 
convenient, if a booklet is to contain whole pages from 
the work it advertises, that the booklet shall be the same 
size paper. 

This rule is not invariable, however, since some firms 
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issue reproductions of actual pages on a small scale, making 
photographic plates, and thus making original quarto 
pages form part of a pleasing miniature brochure. 

Where this is done there is always the risk that the 
reproduction may not be understood. 

‘I should like to buy that book,” declared one interested 
lady, ‘‘ but the type is so small that it strains my eyes to 
read it, even with my most powerful glasses.”’ 

This single incident is sufficient to show the danger of 
issuing reduced facsimiles for advertising purposes. 

The endeavour to make the booklet appear like a gift 
worth having, can be carried too far. Those who are not 
aware of the limitations of the printer’s craft sometimes 
try to obtain effects that are impossible. 

The best keynote is simplicity, and it is wiser to show 
that the value which the booklet shall actually contain 
shall be in its pictures and letterpress, than to aim at 
extraordinary effects in flamboyant decoration and remark- 
able appearance. Both of these latter qualities may be 
useful at times, but when they are unsuccessfully attempted 
the result only bewilders. 


The Compilation of the Booklet. 


We have referred to the case of a booklet issued to assist 
the sale on the instalment system of a series of volumes. 

Let us presume that such a booklet is to be prepared, 
and that the reader has been invited to do the preparation. 

How shall he go to work ? 

The size of the pages is decided for him. He is instructed 
that the booklet shall be crown quarto, which is about 
10 in. by 74, this being the same size as the work itself. 

The booklet is to consist of 16 pages without a cover, 
and our compiler can have as many reproductions of 
pictures and pages from the complete work as he may 
wish. 


He decides that he will fill about half the booklet with 
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this excellent ready-made matter, and use the remainder 
for his presentation of the case. 

Obviously one of the first things to do is to make a careful 
study of the work that is to be advertised, or as much of 
it as may be available. 

Very often the booklet to be used for the sale of a book 
of this sort may be made before the work is printed and 
ready for distribution. But it is safe to presume that most 
of the matter constituting the volumes to be sold is available 
in some form or other. 

A search through this material should supply some 
useful subject matter for the arguments to be used in the 
booklet, and at the same time make apparent to the com- 
piler, which pages and pictures are suitable for reproduction, 
as specimens of the work itself. 

In searching for the material for a booklet, in this way, 
it is well to preserve a fairly open mind, so as to be able to 
absorb points that the letterpress and print may themselves 
suggest. 

Though ability to convince a buyer may not be entirely 
dependent upon one’s knowledge of the article which is 
offered for sale, other things being equal, that knowledge 
is a very great assistance. 

It is not suggested here that the man who compiles such 
a booklet, must read every word of the volumes he sets out 
to sell; but the more he knows about them, the less the 
strain he puts upon himself in other respects. 

There are different ways of going to work in carrying out 
a search of this sort. Sometimes it is convenient to write 
up sentences or paragraphs or complete articles as the 
search proceeds, each idea being dealt with as it occurs 
to the mind. Or it may be that a brief note can be made 
to indicate an argument which can be woven into a general 
statement. 

The subjects for research extend a little outside the book. 
The personal note is always a strong one, and the compiler 
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may well give a little time to the investigation of the 
authorship of the work. If there are several contributors, 
some information about them may be of great interest. 
There is something telling about the photograph, too, that 
should not be disregarded. In America, especially, it has 
been discovered by the ordinary advertiser in the news- 
paper that there are places where the reproduction of a 
photograph has a helpful effect on business. 

If quite unfamous people use this method with good 
effect, it is reasonable to assume that some of the names 
of contributors may be quite useful in the way of attracting 
attention and, even more, that the photographs of some of 
them may have a helpful service in creating sales. 

Subjects for inquiry, too, are those that belong to the 
system of salesmanship itself. 

Supposing a work is to be paid for on the instalment 
system at Ios. a month, it becomes a matter of interest to 
find out other ways in which such a statement can be made. 
Ten shillings a month is roughly “four-pence a day” 
or “ half a crown a week,” and either one of these phrases 
may be a good slogan to conjure with. 

At all events the point may be worth noting when it 
occurs, even if it be found too trivial for use later. 

In the compilation of a booklet of this kind, every avenue 
likely to lead to a useful argument should be explored. 
It is usually a sound plan to get together more information 
and more arguments than it is intended to use. So in the 
early stages of the work it is a sound plan to take a note of 
every point that may seem to be in any way helpful. 

It is easy enough to cast out unwanted matter later, but 
the broader and more inclusive the first selection may be, 
the better the chance of making a wise choice of material 
later on. 


Our compiler presents the case to himself, somewhat in 
this form. : 


“T shall be addressing a certain number of persons who 
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are apparently interested in such a work as we are pub- 
lishing. At all events they will have taken the trouble 
to write for a booklet. 

“My work now is to present a case to these people 
in such a way as shall induce them to purchase. the 
work. 

“ There are a number of reasons why it would pay them 
to become customers. Those reasons may differ in different 
cases, and, to a large extent I am only able to guess at 
them: but I may take it for granted that every reason I 
hit upon which is sound and sensible in itself will require 
no over-statement to carry its full weight to some of the 
readers of the booklet.”’ 

This is a proper way of stating the position to oneself. 
The man who compiles a booklet of this sort naturally 
looks out for good arguments to use. In doing so he should 
divide all the points that occur to him into two groups: 
. (1) those that are natural; and (2) those that need the 
support of educational propaganda. 

There is a popular idea among some advertisers that 
you can create a demand for anything as long as you 
“boost ”’ it sufficiently. The idea may be sound for the 
publicity expert who knows his work, and has plenty of 
money to spend. There have doubtless been many big 
successes in “‘ boosting ’’ an article on to the market. 

But a safer and a less nerve-wracking plan is to find 
those points of entry in which favourable conditions already 
exist, and use them to the utmost. 

The path of the least resistance is a good path to take 
in advertising. Understanding what the public wants is 
always a cheaper way of finding a market than the bold 
challenge to fate involved in such a resolve as, ‘“‘ I will make 
people buy even if the article is of no value to them when 
they have bought.” 

This point is dealt with here because that phrase 
“creating a market,’’ used rather freely just at present, 
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encourages a number of salesmen and advertisers to make 
their task unnecessarily hard, and induces some to 
attempt the impossible. 

Some little while ago, a leading advertising expert 
declared that so great was the power of publicity that he 
could undertake to make people buy things they didn’t 
want even if they had to give them away or throw them 
away afterwards. He was cautious enough, however, to 
add that it might be an expensive operation. 

Such statements, whether true or not, indicate an idea 
that is working in the commercial mind just now, which 
is, at all events, scarcely a safe idea for any but the most 
experienced to work upon. 

This idea,sets rather too much upon the value of “ edu- 
cating the public into buying,” and not quite enough in 
investigating existing tastes and wishes. 

The man who wishes to sell such a series of books as 
the one under review need not trouble his mind too much 
about the ways in which a non-reading and uninterested 
public may be approached. It is wiser for him to start 
off by recognizing that some people do buy such books 
and, in all probability, they are an increasing number. 

His problem then centres around a much more hopeful 
group of causes. He has but to answer the question, 
“Why do people buy ?”’ to be in possession of the most 
telling and forceful arguments he can use. 

This divides his appeal into parts. Each one of these 
needs to be written up. He can either weave the whole 
into a complete and courteous manifesto, or divide the 
different parts into a number of self-contained articles and 
paragraphs. 

The latter is often a good plan in a booklet of this nature, 
but the same effect can be obtained if one continuous 
statement is broken up by briefly worded cross-headings. 

Our compiler should also devote a little space to a clear 
statement about the cost of the complete work. 
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Cash Payments. 


When a work is being issued on the instalment system, 
it is rather easy for the salesman to think of humanity as 
composed almost exclusively of those who purchase their 
goods in this way. As a matter of fact, there is still a 
large public that dislikes the system and will only deal on 
a cash basis. A booklet of this nature should be addressed 
to both classes. It is frequently a good plan to make a 
slight difference in the price. This should not be too large 
and might take the form of discount, say, 5 per cent. 

Another point about such a difference is that there is 
yet a third class that likes to take temporary advantage of a 
“spread payment ”’ system, but does not like to feel that 
a cash discount is irrevocably lost because “‘ this month’s 
money is rather limited.” Hence the condition: “‘ Five 
per cent can be deducted from the remaining balance at 
any time it is desired to send a payment for the outstanding 
balance.” 


Contents of the Booklet. 


It is presumed that our compiler has got together the 
material from which the booklet is to be made up. 

It consists of— 

1. Suggested pages from the work to be sold. 

2. Suggested illustrations, some of them in colour, or of 
full page size from the same source. 

3. A carefully prepared general article containing the 
arguments and points most likely to appeal to those who 
write for such a booklet. This has been cross-headed with 
slogan-like phrases which give the casual inquirer a fairly 
good idea of the ground covered. 

4. A list of contributors and editors, and such interesting 
personal facts as influence readers favourably. 

5. Photographs of the contributors and editors (if it is 
decided to insert them). 
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6. A description of the book that links up with the 
specimen pages and pictures. This may be included with 
or added to the general article. 

7. A short article or paragraph explaining the value of the 
‘‘ spread payment ” system as a way of creating a library ; 
and also the importance in a good library of a few works 
of the nature now advertised. This also might be part of 
the general article. 

8. Particulars as to the instalments, full price, discount 
methods of payment, and other strictly commercial 
information. 

g. An order form giving full particulars as to how name 
and address are to be filled in, and what remittance must 
accompany the order. This can either be a separate slip 
or constitute a part of the booklet with perforations for 
its removal. 

With these, and such other materials as commend them- 
selves, our compiler can now proceed to allotting space and 
making a plan of the booklet. 


Printing Knowledge Desirable. 


Unless he be himself proficient in knowledge about 
printing, he will be wise at this point to take council with 
someone who knows the powers and limitations of the 
printing craft. Particularly is this desirable if coloured 
pictures are to be reproduced. 

It may be pointed out by a skilled person that some 
pictures selected may be reproduced with better effect if 
there is no printing upon the back, and also that a special 
quality paper is advisable for their proper reproduction. 

The question then arises as to whether the whole booklet 
shall be printed on superfine paper or if a part shall be 
an inset, or whether it may be effective to print eight pages 
on paper of a rough texture and eight on a calendered 
paper. Line blocks will print well on any surface, but 
wash drawings, photographs, and similar pictures are 
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printed from process blocks that require a smooth surface 
in order to be satisfactory. 

The general arrangement, then, comes into review. The 
size of type may be selected, and the letterpress be set up. 

It is frequently a mistake in issuing a booklet to let the 
matter be too scanty. Well filled pages give a sense of 
satisfaction in almost any book or pamphlet. The great 
periodical publishing houses realize this fact, and find it 
pays to give a rather crowded appearance to their pages. 

If the choice lies between small type with wide margins 
and plenty of spaces, and bold type with most of the space 
covered, the preference should be given to the latter. 

In planning the margins of a book always allow for the 
wider spaces to be on the outside edges. When the type 
is exactly in the middle of each page the double margin of 
white between two pages becomes disproportionate and 
unpleasing. 

Get the illustrated pages as much as possible on the right 
hand side at each opening. 

Don’t make it too strict a rule that every fresh article 
or subject shall necessarily fall on a complete page, or must 
commence one. It is often quite a sensible plan to have 
a bold heading of a new subject half-way down a page with 
the conclusion of the preceding matter above it. 

It is sometimes a good plan to submit a proof of a pro- 
jected booklet to one or two readers who may be complete 
strangers to the whole subject. This should be done in 
as off-hand a manner as possible, and though criticism 
should be invited, the invitation should be such as to draw 
out sensible rather than captious criticisms. 

It is a strange fact of human nature that many people 
cannot be relied upon to give constructive advice about 
printed matter when their opinions are asked. Many 
regard their duty as unfulfilled unless they can punctiliously 
parse the grammar or meticulously tear the argument and 
make-up into shreds. 
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This is not the kind of advice that is needed or that can 
prove helpful at such a stage. Really, what one wants 
to know from ‘Mr. Member-of-the-general-public ”’ is 
whether the proof is clear and understandable, and 
whether the important facts stand out sufficiently. 


Avoid Mystery. 


Often a perfect stranger will light upon something vital, 
or give a hint of real value. There was a case a little while 
ago where the proof of a booklet was seen by a casual visitor 
to an office. 

‘What do you think of it ? ’’ asked the compiler. 

“T never put money in those company promotion 
schemes,” said the visitor. 

“ But my dear sir,’”’ began the surprised compiler, “ this 
istitiic Fails’ 

And then his eye caught a word or two on the cover of 
his carefully prepared booklet, and he saw in a moment 
that a rather strained endeavour to arouse curiosity by 
giving the booklet a mysterious title, had worked out in a 
result that was quite calculated to make anyone suppose 
the pamphlet related to fortunes made by speculating in 
oil shares. 

This critic in his superficial criticism just expressed 
what two persons out of three would probably think. In 
this case the mistake was quite easily rectified, and the 
compiler was glad to have the chance of doing so before 
the main supply was printed. 

And here, by the way, it may be well to speak a word of 
caution against manufactured mysteries in printed matter. 
The practised writer usually finds that patient and persistent 
effort must be expended over nearly all that the pen can 
write, if the meaning is to be made clear. The man who 
speaks, often suggests the meaning of his words by inflec- 
tions, signs, voice, and manner; the man who writes has 
none of these aids, and the story must be told by means of 
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cold staring print that cannot echo the tones of merriment 
or rage. 

Those accustomed, in conversation, to a negative or 
subjunctive or ironical way of speaking may endeavour 
to write in the same way. Ironic and other effects can be 
obtained in print, but this can rarely be achieved by merely 
setting down the words that one would speak, because the 
inflection and manner would be lost. 

The phrase which might sound witty and convey a very 
successful effect in speech, if it depends for its sparkle 
and wit upon a slight misuse of words, becomes misleading 
or incomprehensible in print. 

In obtaining a few opinions upon the proof of the book- 
let make some provision for the uninformed mind. There 
is no need to tell everyone why his opinion is sought, so 
that a rather dense kind of person may be included without 
invidious explanations. The object of getting the opinion 
of one whose mind is not very alert should not be forgotten 
when he proceeds to state the case as he misunderstands 
it. There is a great temptation to think that the compiler’s 
work in this direction is satisfactorily concluded when he 
has explained to one dull person what he really means. 
This is not the case, however ; the booklet has to be gone 
over and made clear, so that other dull persons will not be 
equally fogged. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE POST OFFICE AND C.O.D. 


For many years endeavours have been made to induce 
the Post Office authorities to adopt a “‘ Cash on Delivery ” 
system, such as is operated with great success in other 
countries. 

There has been a great deal of opposition to the suggestion 
from large sections of the retail trade. A study of the trade 
organs of the drapery business as an example, clearly 
shows that many drapers, especially in the provinces and 
the country districts regard the proposal with much dis- 
favour. On the other hand, there are many large drapery 
concerns, especially among those that are national adver- 
tisers, that strongly favour the change, contending that 
it would be good for business in every way. 

It is not in the scope of this book to take sides upon the 
question, or to appear to be advocating the welfare of one 
class of traders at the cost of another. 

The broad subject of public policy and public welfare, 
however, that is involved is not really a question as to 
whether the provincial shopkeeper will lose business, and 
the mail order department of the huge city store will 
correspondingly gain. 

A more important issue is involved. It is that of rent. 


A Question of Rent. 


The constant rise in the rents of front street shops is a 
growing charge, not upon the trader, but upon the public. 
Shopkeepers, competing with each other, and working 
upon fairly uniform methods of charging their rent and 
other expenses against gross profits, can gradually come to 
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accept any rental charge as reasonable, as long as it is a 
fairly evenly charged tax upon the whole trade. 

If the rent of certain shops has risen during the last 
fifteen years from {100 a year to £400 a year, there is no 
reason why during the next fifteen years it shall not rise 
to £800 or £1,600. As long as rents advance fairly evenly 
there is no limit in the competition of traders to the height 
those rents may reach. Since all have to pay, all must 
put it on the price. 

But the mail order business does constitute a check upon 
this advance. Let the rent become so heavy as to be a 
more than noticeable percentage on the cost of the goods, 
and the warehouse in a back lane can sell at a telling 
advantage. 

Hence, it is suggested here that the extension of mail 
order trade is not really so much a check upon the retail 
trader as it is upon the landlord. 

It is suggested here that the retailer who takes alarm 
at any new facilities that may be given to the mail order 
trader is not really afraid of his own ability to deal with 
this kind of competition were he able to trade with 
reasonable overhead charges. 

But during the last few decades the overhead costs of 
the retailer have grown faster than his turnover—and are 
still growing. 

It is in the national interest, and to the advantage of 
trade as a whole, that whenever one method of commerce 
becomes unduly weighted with costs that are needless and 
extravagant, and that benefit a few at the cost of the many, 
that every facility shall be given to those who will test 
another. 

It is complained by some retailers that a Post Office 
cash-on-delivery system really means that the postman, 
who is a publicly paid official, will act as an account 
collector for private firms. 

This is scarcely a fair statement of the case. The simple 
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truth is that ultimately the public pay the retailers’ rents, 
and the steady constant rise in those rents becomes a 
tax upon the people as a whole that warrants the exten- 
sion of public services in any way that will act as a 
moderating influence upon the landlord. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER XV 
INLAND CASH ON DELIVERY SERVICE 


SINCE Chapter XV was written the much advocated Inland 
Cash on Delivery Service has been instituted in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (including the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man), and came into operation on 
the 29th March, 1926. The Irish Free State does not 
participate in the scheme. 

The system applies to everything which can be trans- 
mitted by Inland Parcel Post, registered and unregistered, 
up to a maximum value of £40, and the trade charge is 
collected from the addressee by the Post Office and remitted 
to the sender of the parcel. 


C.O.D. Fees. 


In addition to the ordinary parcel post rates, the following 
C.O.D. fees are charged— 


Trade Charge 
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and 2d. for each additional £5 or fraction of 
£5 up to the maximum of £40. 


Procedure. 


C.O.D. parcels can be posted at any Money Order Post 
Office, the sender filling up the special trade charge form, 
on which he specifies the amount to be collected. An 
adhesive label is attached on which the sender writes his 
own name and address, the name and address of the 
addressee, and the amount of the trade charge, or these 
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particulars can be written on the cover of the parcel. 
Postal rates (ordinary or registered) are prepaid by means 
of stamps; the C.O.D. fee, which is an ad valorem one, is 
prepaid by affixing stamps to the counterfoil of the trade 
charge form. 


Collection of Trade Charge. 


When the trade charge does not exceed £5, the parcel 
is delivered to any specified address in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (including the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man) upon payment of the amount of the trade 
charge to the postman delivering the parcel. 

When the trade charge exceeds £5, the addressee is 
required to pay it at the post office indicated in the advice 
note sent to him, after which the parcel is handed over. 


Remittance of Trade Charge to Sender. 


The sender of the parcel receives the collected trade 
charge by means of a crossed Order, to be paid normally 
into the payee’s banking account, but where the payee has 
no banking account arrangements will be made for him to 
receive the amount in cash from the post office. 

Inland Cash on Delivery service regulations will not 
affect the existing C.O.D. services to and from certain 
British possessions and certain foreign countries. 


Extension to Letter Post. 


There is a possibility that in the near future the Inland 
Cash on Delivery Service will be extended to the Letter 
Post, thus enabling small packets to be sent C.O.D. at 
letter rates which otherwise would have to bear the com- 
paratively high charges of the Parcel Post. At the time 
of going to press, however, no decision has been made. 


SECTION II 


FINANCING AND CONDUCTING 
THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
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CHAPTER XVI 
FINANCING A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


Ir your business is a new venture and you are not very 
well acquainted with commercial methods, try to take as 
simple a view of money and money problems as you can. 

Finance is a very misleading word. It suggests to some 
minds a method of manipulating accounts in a manner 
rather like juggling, whereas in reality the best and soundest 
finance is the sort that never gets away from the simplest 
rules of arithmetic. 

The great bankers and financiers are frequently men of 
remarkably simple minds in this respect. They know that 
two and two make four, and waste no effort in straining 
the total a fraction beyond or reducing it a decimal 
under this value. 

The foundation of good finance is simple and clear book- 
keeping. Complicated methods should always be avoided, 
and, no matter how large and varied a business becomes, 
every effort should be made to keep the important central 
accounts in the simplest possible manner. 

The beginner has usually a certain amount of capital 
with which he intends to start business, a sum that can be 
stated in pounds, shillings, and pence. When a man 
declares, ‘‘I have £500 capital,” the assumption is that 
he holds that sum of money in the bank, or that he has 
stock, shares, or other securities which can be swiftly 
converted into that amount of cash. 


Conserve Your Capital. 


Where a person is starting in a business which will 
take his whole time, and thus states his position: “I 
have £500 capital,” his financial problem is complicated 
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by the fact that he will need to draw some weekly or 
monthly sums on which to live, and, to that extent, his 
capital will be affected. 

But a beginner in the mail order business may not be 
in this position. It may be that he is also in receipt of 
an income, and his effort is an overtime experiment. 

More than this, he may have resolved to finance his 
venture out of income, which, when carefully done, may 
be a good way of proceeding. The beginner who decides, 
“‘T will spend £20 a month on this effort,’’ is in some ways 
trading on rather safer lines than the beginner who decides 
to do the best he can with a capital of £500; because in 
the first case the real essentials of business will be more 
self-evident. “£20 a month” at once suggests to the 
mind that this sum is to be spent this month on getting 
and carrying on the month’s business, while “capital 
£500,” can easily appear to be a sum of which a large 
proportion may be sunk in all kinds of materials and 
appliances for carrying on business, all of which seem 
reasonable and proper, but most of which are not actually 
necessary. 

In later chapters the arrangement and control of office 
and warehouse are dealt with as, when a business reaches 
a certain size, it is wise and profitable to spend money on 
labour-saving devices and useful mechanism and furniture. 
But at the start of a business, particularly a mail order 
business, little or no thought should be given to such 
things. 

Conserve your capital, especially if the amount is small, 
because every available penny will be required for adver- 
tising and salesmanship. 

One of the most successful mail order concerns of fifteen 
or twenty years ago was built up by a man whose trading 
records consisted of penny exercise books ruled by hand, 
and whose card index was held in cardboard boxes obtained 
from a boot shop. 
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This man was not mean, but he had very little money, 
and he wanted every farthing of it for outlay on really 
necessary things at the start. Later on his office became 
a model of up-to-date appliances, but, as he realized at 
the start, an extra few pounds available to be spent in 
getting business was more important in those early days 
than elaborate office furniture. 

The ideal way of financing any business is for the capital 
to build itself up out of profits. It was thus that the great 
trading concerns of a generation or two ago were built. 
Up till a comparatively recent period in the history of 
British trading the idea of a business having money put 
into it rarely entered the mind of the determined trader. 

To admit that the profit earned was not sufficient to 
finance an expanding trade was reckoned by many of those 
commercial men of generations ago as an admission of 
unsoundness. 

All that kind of opinion has entirely changed. A success- 
ful concern with a tendency to rapid expansion gan increase 
its turnover nowadays at a faster rate than it can create 
the necessary capital to carry on the business. 


Beginners Should Not Borrow. 


The great increase of public limited liability companies, 
has accustomed us to a bolder view of trade. A firm turn- 
ing over ten thousand a year may discover that its same 
methods applied to a wider market will bring an almost 
immediate turnover of £100,000 a year, and it cannot 
hope to cope with this additional trade without more 
capital. An older generation might have said, ‘‘ Very well, 
we won’t increase at such a rapid rate,”’ but the present 
time trader takes a different view. He will, if possible, 
borrow the capital and take all the trade he can get. 

But, though this new method is quite sound and proper, 
it is advised here that the beginner at mail order business 
shall rather keep the older plan in view. This should 
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certainly be the case if the business is entirely on a cash 
basis, that is, a trade in which the whole of the money is 
sent by the purchaser for the article offered. A business 
carried on on a strictly cash-with-order basis should earn 
a sufficient profit to build up its capital, if the trade is 
allowed to increase at any reasonable rate of speed. 


Watch Your Capital Charges. 


When, however, this is being done, the trader, in order 
to act on sound lines, should divide all his outgoings into 
two distinct classes : (1) those that are capital expenditure ; 
and (2) those that are necessary purchases or payments for 
carrying on the trade. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to divide between the 
two, and here a sense of proportion is useful. The items 
that do not strain capital if the business is wisely conducted, 
are, payments for goods, carriage, salaries, wages, cautious 
advertising, salesmanship, rent, and similar sums. 

The outgoings that are capital charges are those for 
furniture, fittings, appliances, building work and material, 
machinery, and similar expenditure. 

It is clear that sense and judgment are needed in order 
to place every item under its proper heading. Often an 
appliance may pay for itself in wages saved during a 
very few weeks ; often in buying goods the purchase of 
unnecessary stock may be a dangerous strain. 

In any business in which stock is low, sales are for cash, 
and credit is taken, there is a deeper need for a man to 
know what he is doing, and to watch his outgoings than 
in one in which credit is given. The cash business is one 
in which balances can accumulate at the bank, and yet 
be losing money. 


Taking Credit may be Dangerous. 


When shopkeepers first took up the plan of selling for 
cash only, the ordinary manufacturers and wholesalers 
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gave longer credit than is now the case. Payment of 
accounts on the traveller’s next journey were the rule, 
acceptances for three or four months beyond that were 
sometimes used, and many travellers only called around 
once a quarter. In consequence it was relatively easy for 
a man who was selling an article over the counter for cash, 
to have the money in the bank months before that particular 
article was paid for. 

This fact led to an advantage that put the careless trader 
in a dangerous position. If he kept no accounts he might 
think himself prosperous while he was really losing money. 

But some traders who really traded at a profit got into 
difficulties in this period through capital outlay. Let us 
take a typical case. A man did a heavy cash business in 
the main street of a large southern town. He took all 
the credit that came easily, and he found his bank balance 
rather substantial, and tending to increase as the trade 
grew (which of course would happen). His shop was old 
and tumble-down. He decided to put in a new front. 
The idea expanded... .A talk with an architect led to further 
expansion, and the place was rebuilt. 

But, while the bricks and mortar were plentiful, custo- 
mers became few. The consequence was that the bank 
balance began to shrink. If a man is turning over {£200 
a week for cash, and he holds a fortnight’s stock, and 
takes an average three month’s credit, it is reasonable that 
he shall have £2,200 cash or security at the bank. When, 
however, the turnover falls by half, the bank balance will 
come down to £1,100. If it falls toa quarter then 11 weeks 
turnover mean only £550 at the bank. 

The case is stated in round figures. 

Now, supposing a man whose constant credit balance 
is {2,300 decides to enter upon a building scheme which, 
even with mortgages arranged, soaks up {1,100 of this 
money, and at the same time allows his turnover to shrink. 
The moment it has shrunk to half its normal rate, his 
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balance is wiped out. Let it shrink to quarter, and he 
is in Queer Street. 

Something of this sort happened in this case, as it has 
happened in scores of others, not because the man was not 
trading safely, but because he must needs spend capital 
he did not really possess. 

The days in which this happened are gone, and folk talk 
sagely about credit being shorter ; but even to-day, when 
a firm has been going smoothly and paying well, credit is 
often fatally easy to get, and long credit, too. 

The point is, that without going to the extreme of 
costly building schemes, the cash trader, with a bank 
balance, has many temptations to outlay money on what 
cannot be turned into money again without dangerous loss. 

We place emphasis upon this point, not with the idea 
of suggesting that makeshift methods and inadequate 
appliances are economical, but rather to indicate that 
capital outlay—even to the extent of a few shillings—is 
a subject to be reviewed in quite a different way from 
trade purchases and running expenses. 

There are some traders who are so careful in this respect 
that they will be indifferent as to whether £100 or £500 
shall be outlayed on a certain line of goods, but at the 
same time will consider the outlay of 5s. for an article that 
will not be sold again as worthy of special notice. This 
is not meanness, it is rather a habit of thought, and a clear 
grasp of the difference between the two kinds of expenditure. 

We are considering the case of the beginner at mail order 
business, and it is safe to assume that however much 
money he has, he has none to lock up in unnecessary 
material. Even the man who, in planning his business, 
earmarks a certain sum for expenditure on equipment, is 
wise to hold a good share of this in reserve till he sees how 
his first experiments are working out, and in which way 
they lead his business. A man, for example, who has 
planned to spend £10 on his office and £40 on his warehouse, 
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may discover in actual working that one or two old tables 
and chairs are sufficient to furnish the latter, but that 
his office requires many appliances in order to effect smooth 
working. If he has already outlaid the money a new 
strain is put on his capital. 

(In this chapter, as it is desired to help the small beginner, 
the sums quoted are purposely kept low. Some traders 
will smile at the idea of equipping an office for £10, but 
even {10 is a larger sum than many a successful firm 
started with.) 


The Outlay. 


The beginner in mail order business has two chief kinds 
of outlay. (1) The goods themselves, and (2) advertising. 

In the first of these he should arrange with supplying 
firms for goods to be supplied to him in such a way that he 
shall not be burdened with unnecessary stock. In this 
class of work, no advertiser can estimate the results of a 
campaign, and though shrewd guesses can be made it is 
wise to regard them as guesses and not as certainties. 

A man may convince himself that a certain line he 
intends to bring out will sell in large quantities, and he 
may back his opinion by taking several spaces in news- 
papers simultaneously. The endeavour may be unsuccess- 
ful, and the fact become apparent that the public is not 
interested. More than this, a few follow-up advertisements 
may lead him to the conclusion that, in that particular 
article, the public never is likely to become interested. 

It is distressing for such a man to have to face the fact 
that his advertising outlay has been simply money thrown 
away. But this fact becomes doubly distressing if in 
addition he has to meet the bill for a large quantity of 
unsaleable goods. 

It is not wise to commence a campaign by inserting 
several costly advertisements simultaneously, however 
good the reason may seem for doing so. Usually when the 
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beginner starts with this kind of “splurge” the reason 
that actuates him is that his idea seems to him so excellent 
that other firms will copy it and get the bulk of the trade 
resulting from a plan that is entirely his own. 

The fear is quite understandable. There is no doubt 
that in many cases a small man with a brilliant new idea 
has had the irritating experience of seeing his plan “ com- 
mandeered ”’ and applied on a large scale. But for one 
case of this sort, it is probable there are hundreds of cases 
in which a small man has irretrievably damaged himself 
by outlaying too much on a project at its start, in the hope 
of keeping it to himself. 

After all, the utmost the beginner can attempt in this 
way is relatively small compared with what wealthy com- 
petitors can accomplish; so that as regards any kudos 
or protection the insertion of one advertisement is almost 
as good as the insertion of a dozen. 

The risk of giving one’s plan away, is a risk that the 
small man is forced to take in almost any line of business. 
He had better take it in such a way as will be least likely 
to damage him in case of failure. 

Similarly, though his own estimate of probable sales 
may run into tens of thousands, he had better think in 
terms of dozens and hundreds in arranging for his first 
supplies of goods. The important part of his work at 
this stage is not that he shall gamble on a heavy stock, 
but that he shall have absolute guarantees of swift 
execution of his orders by supplying houses. 


Deal in Local Goods. 


It has already been strongly recommended that a would- 
be mail order trader shall deal in those goods which are 
manufactured, produced, or marketed in the town where 
he has his headquarters. Thus a man who lives in Bir- 
mingham who is offering a brass bedstead on this system, 
has the factories around him, in which bedsteads are made, 
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and he can arrange that there shall be a swift supply, no 
matter in what quantities his orders may come. Such an 
arrangement might be difficult to carry out by a person so 
far away that business is done by correspondence, but it 
would be relatively easy for a man on the spot. 

In doing this it may be necessary for the beginner to 
show his hand rather boldly, and make no secret of his 
intentions when dealing with the traders who supply him. 
This is in itself one of the chief difficulties of all business. 
Any action a man takes publishes his intentions as much 
to possible opponents as to possible clients, and naturally 
it is sound policy to avoid giving out too much previous 
information. 

But, as a general rule, the beginner in any trade does not 
err on the side of recklessness in this respect. Frequently 
he carries reticence to such lengths, that a practised trader 
would consider to be hampering and unnecessary. 

The man whose capital is limited, and who can be 
materially helped by the good offices of a manufacturer or 
other supplying house, should not be too suspicious and 
guarded in his arrangements for obtaining goods. To be 
frank may be to give away his whole plan, but to keep too 
much in reserve may actually deprive him of a most useful 
ally. Nearly always in those business negotiations where 
one man wants service or assistance of an exceptional 
nature from another, the time comes when the cards must 
be put on the table. 

The trader who is about to advertise a mail order offer 
is usually like a person taking a step in the dark. He 
cannot estimate the result of his essay, because this is 
particularly a line of business in which there is practically 
no limit to the consequences of success. A small response 
may lead to the line being completely dropped, while a 
large response, by encouraging advertisement on a yet 
wider scale, may start a snowball of trade that swells up 
at an increasing ratio out of its own success. 
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In consequence, more important than the provision of a 
good stock, is the arrangement for an elastic and expanding 
system of supply. 

The preliminary arrangement with the supplying house 
is very important, as the advertiser should be in a position 
to cope with any trade no matter how rapidly it comes. 
It may be easy for him to do this without telling any of 
his plans, but, on the other hand, in order to be prepared 
for the best it may be sound policy to explain his purpose 
to a manufacturer who will take a little trouble to help him 
out if success comes swiftly. 


Incurring, Liabilities. 


The mail order advertiser speedily becomes aware of 
the fact that repetition is one of the secrets of publicity 
success. The cumulative effect of repeated announce- 
ments is constantly spoken of by those who understand 
advertising. In mail order business, as. elsewhere, a 
familiar name catches the reader’s eye, and, when money 
is to be sent for an article, it is natural that the buyer 
feels rather more confidence in sending to a firm whose 
advertisements are familiar than to one whose name is 
unknown. 

This works out in the natural consequence that a certain 
amount of the value of each overture goes to create goodwill 
and will only bring its benefits later. It is proper to allow 
for this in all advertising, but the mental allowance should 
not be so ample that the trader is encouraged to run into 
debt and calculate that it is still to the good because he 
is building goodwill. . 

Beginners in business very often find that credit is easy 
to obtain—especially credit on advertisements. Often, 
too, the less desirable the medium of publicity, the easier 
it is to get credit. There are plenty of publications where 
it is found difficult to sell all the available space, 
and the controllers of many of these are eager to accept 
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advertisements where there is any prospect of their being 
ultimately paid for. 

But the proprietors of these papers want their money, 
and though they may be quite lenient in their terms, such 
accounts must be paid sometime or other, if the advertiser 
is to be solvent. 

The mail order beginner who reckons “ credit obtainable 
on advertisements ”’ as part of his capital, makes an initial 
mistake that can easily lead him to disaster. The beginner 
should reckon advertising as a cash transaction even if 
he takes credit on some of his goods. Goods are tangible 
things, but goodwill on a new venture melts into thin air 
at the first breath of disaster. 


When New Capital is Required. 


There is practically no limit to the amount of business 
that can be safely done on a little capital when cash is 
paid for the whole of the goods supplied, while the expenses 
are in reasonable relation with profits, and non-returnable 
outlay is avoided. Such a business is on sound lines and 
finances itself. 

In the mailorder trade, however, the “spread payment ”’ 
system is taking such a large place that the trader easily 
slips into it. The moment he does so his business becomes 
a concern in which the word “ financing ’’ takes on a new 
meaning. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Smith, who has been doing a 
mail order trade on a cash-with-order basis, decides to 
alter his plan on a new line. He offers an eider-down quilt 
at 22s. 6d. Half a crown is to be sent with the order, 
and five shillings each month till it is paid for. 

Provided his credit is good and he is fortunate in securing 
solvent customers there is very little that needs much 
financing in doing a trade of this sort, as the average of 
credit is under two months. If Mr. Smith has some capital 
of his own and can also obtain reasonable credit on the 
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goods supplied to him it may be easy for him to do quite a 
heavy trade in this way, even when his original capital 
becomes relatively small when compared with the figures 
of his balance sheet. But easy as this kind of business 
may be, there are elements of danger in carrying on any 
enterprise in which the trader has to rely almost entirely 
upon credit for trading capital. 

To illustrate, let us take two stages in such a branch of 
a business. For convenience we leave out all unneeded 
figures and show two rough balance sheets. It is presumed 
that Mr. Smith has drawn the profits as he has made them, 
and paid all expenses as incurred, and only buys as he 
dispatches goods. Hence his balance sheet is simple. 


LIABILITIES ASSE1S 

. Santee 28 Seve. 

Jan, 1.~ Capital) “9 -200%5 — —) ‘Debtors: — s ) 308 [ae 
Creditors . 198 - - 

£395 - = — £3908 -— — 

July 1. Capital . 200 — — Debtors . - I000 — = 
Creditors . 800 —- —- 

£1000 — — £1000 — — 


The first of these is excusable and reasonably safe, 
provided the accounts are fresh and fairly current, and the 
amounts on the customers’ ledger are owed by solvent 
people. It must not be taken that this state of things is 
recommended, but if Mr. Smith has been drawing good 
profits there is nothing in the first statement that can be 
very severely criticized. 

The two statements, taken together, however, reveal a 
fact of which many traders speedily become aware : that 
if money passes in and out swiftly it is quite easy for the 
ledger balances on both sides to swell up at a rapid rate. 

In the first balance sheet Mr. Smith owes £198, but has 
more than twice as much owed to him. On the second 
a liability of £800 stands opposite an asset of £1,000. 
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That is to say, the ratio of assets to liabilities has shrunk 
in six months from 8:4 down to 5: 4, proceeding at the 
same rate of speed and maintaining only the same rate 
of capital the ratio will become 25 : 23, which with the very 
slightest margin for bad debts means that practically all 
the capital consists of credit taken. 

In a mail order business, where it is found that one 
wholesale house lays itself out to supply all the goods that 
are needed, it can quite easily happen that the trader has 
only one creditor, to whom payments are made so punc- 
tually that no question arises as to the method on which 
his business is being run. 

But in such a case the trader must recognize that he is 
making that creditor a kind of partner—a partner in the 
risks, if not in the profits. 

For many reasons this is a very undesirable thing to 
do, unless both parties to the deal are fully aware of the 
circumstances. 

It is undesirable because a trader doing a credit business 
on a small capital should always avoid two kinds of 
liabilities. These are (1) a number of very small accounts, 
for a few pounds each, as they are awkward to deal with 
in case money is short for a rather lengthened period, or 
if there should be a time of financial crisis, and (2) one very 
large account, unless it is carried on on a clearly defined 
basis. 

The danger of the one large account is that should the 
creditor take fright and abruptly cut off supplies, the trader’s 
whole business may collapse. More than this, although 
British business men are usually quite honourable, there 
are some merchants and manufacturers who, in such a 
case, might reason, “Mr. Smith has built up a trade on 
my credit without consulting me. Well! I'll have that 
business,” and intent upon this either wreck the enterprise 
or secure the lion’s share of the profits. 

We are dealing here with a condition of things suggested 
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in the second balance sheet shown above, that can be 
criticized from several points of view. The point here is 
that if Mr. Smith, with £200 of his own money involved, is 
in debt to the extent of £800 on trade liabilities, he should 
not owe the whole of this to one creditor unless he has a 
sound working arrangement with him. If, as the business 
extended Mr. Smith had found it possible to draw supplies 
from two, three, or more houses, he would be master of 
the situation, instead of being merely dependent on the 
whim of policy of one man. 
And this brings us to a very important point. 


Payment by Instalment Dangers. 


A trader selling for cash and making good profits, may 
find that by gradually extending into the payment-by- 
instalment trade, he can secure even better profits and 
practically create new capital to finance his operations. 

Such a man, however, should not let his business develop 
at a rate so swift that he becomes merely a tied house to 
a supplying firm. Many a sound little business has come 
to grief through this mistake being made. 

There are four courses open to such a man. 

I. Keep the credit trade well within the scope of capital 
accruing from profits. 

2. Buy from more than one house so that an account 
may be closed without causing disaster. 

3. Make an arrangement with a supplying creditor that, 
while it may give him a share in the profits and a voice in 
management, will not give him absolute control. 

4. Obtain new capital. 

The first is the best if it permits expansion at a reason- 
ably rapid rate. The man who creates and builds up a 
business should endeavour to keep it in such proportions 
that he can be its absolute master, and be independent of 
any other decisions than his own. 

The story of successful commerce has often been the 
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record of the capable trader, who has had courage to keep 
his business within small limits until it was absolutely safe 
for him to expand. Many a world-famous trading concern 
has had some period in its history when ‘Go slowly ” 
was the watchword. 

The second course is an ordinary business precaution 
that can be applied by those working on financially sound 
lines, but which is more than desirable when the concern 
carries “‘ more sail than ballast.” 

The third and fourth are so important that they are dealt 
with in a separate chapter, which follows this. 


How to Deal with Your Banker. 


Before passing from the subject of financing a business, 
a few words are advisable on banking, and how to deal 
with your banker. 

It is sound sense to pass all money received through the 
bank, so that the total of the week’s takings becomes the 
exact total of the week’s lodgments. 

Some beginners in trade lodge only a part of the amounts 
received, paying petty cash and other payments out of 
the receipts. This is a short cut that can easily become 
confusing. It is wiser to draw from the bank a lump sum 
from time to time to cover these amounts. This method 
is explained more fully elsewhere. 

In these days many business men do not realize the 
great benefit of working in a frank and open manner with 
the bank. Usually a bank manager is a sound adviser in 
those points where a trader gets rather away from experi- 
ence. At all events his advice will not be rash. There 
have been many cases in commerce where a man has started 
on a very hasty and unusual series of actions, or, even 
worse, obtained cash from moneylenders, where the cool, 
detached advice of a man who has had an opportunity of 
seeing things from the banker’s point of view, would have 
helped him through his problems. 


10—(1854) 
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One such case happened a little while ago. A business 
had grown too rapidly, a creditor was pressing for payment, 
and the trader whose business was quite profitable was on 
his way to the solicitor in order to have his creditors called 
together. 

As he passed the bank where he held his account, it 
occurred to him that, in courtesy, as he had a small over- 
draft he should tell the bank manager. 

The manager was sympathetic, but surprised, as the 
account seemed to him well worked. He asked to see the 
figures, and examined the statement prepared for the 
solicitor. 

“But this is absurd,” he said; ‘‘ you’ve got a business 
going,. you've done the spade work, you are solvent, and 
you make a profit; what you want is a partner.”’ 

A moment or two later, at the bank manager’s suggestion, 
the trader was on his way to the office of a prosperous 
merchant, an appointment having been made by telephone. 
The merchant was searching in his questions, but swift in 
his action; and within a few days the business that might 
easily have been listed among the failures, was going full 
steam ahead, with ample capital, and possessing a new 
partner of vigorous but experienced ability. 

The banker knows as well as any man how difficult it 
is to create a business, and how easily a concern can get 
wrecked while it possesses all the elements of success. His 
experience and outlook are necessarily different from those 
of a lawyer, and there is a stage in a difficult period when 
his advice is likely to be more constructive. At all events, 
there is always the lawyer in reserve after the bank manager 
has been seen ; but the reverse is scarcely true. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PARTNERSHIP AND NEW CAPITAL 


A MAIL order trader who finds opportunities for doing a 
larger business than his capital will properly allow, has the 
choice between keeping his trade small and bringing in new 
money. There is no rule as to which is the wiser course, 
for everything depends upon the character and abilities 
of the man himself, and the special circumstances of the 
case. 


When Partnership is Justifiable. 


Usually, if it is possible to do so, the business should be 
allowed to expand on such capital as it creates, as by this 
policy the trader is saved from the many problems and 
anxieties that are involved in partnership or in dealing 
with outside shareholders. But to make a sweeping rule 
would be absurd, because the man who can build a solid 
business with a few hundreds of pounds is usually able to 
trade quite as profitably with a larger sum. If he has to 
draw money weekly or monthly in order to live and his 
initial capital is very limited, it can easily happen that the 
profits may stand in quite a large ratio to the original 
money invested, and yet allow nothing for the creation of 
a reserve. 

Thus supposing a man starts in business with £200, and 
at the end of a year finds that he has made £400 profit, but 
has been obliged to draw every penny of it in order to keep 
his home going, he must know that he dare not trade on a 
larger scale unless he has more money. This man is clearly 
justified in trying to make arrangements that will give him 
larger scope. 

In the above case the £400 should not all be fairly 
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described as profit, because part of it is payment for the 
trader’s own work, and in a properly audited account would 
be shown in this way. But the obvious moral of such 
figures is that the trader would be able to pay any reasonable 
interest on a little additional capital. 


The Manufacturer as a Partner. 


In a mail order business the man who is seeking for 
capital can sometimes find a very useful partner in a 
member of a supplying firm. At the present time manu- 
facturers and mill-owners are largely interested as onlookers 
in a method of salesmanship which has suddenly become 
very popular, and many of them would gladly experiment 
in its possibilities, but for the fact that they are already 
doing business in another way, and that that business might 
be damaged if they were to endeavour to supply the ultimate 
buyers direct on the mail order system. 

But in many of these producing firms, there are interested 
partners and directors, who may be by no means averse 
from some arrangement by which an interest can be obtained 
in an experimental business of this kind. 

The subject of salesmanship is always regarded with 
deep interest by producers, especially in an age when swift 
changes are made, and when a wave of new competition 
or the whims of a few large buyers may leave a big concern 
practically stranded for want of trade. 

The manufacturer, especially the manufacturer who 
does not advertise or otherwise try to establish a brand, 
is aware of the risk that he runs. It is not an act of unfair- 
ness on his part for him to prepare for a complete change 
of his selling system in case his present customers close their 
accounts. It is almost his duty to do so. 

A generation ago, when there were a great many bank 
amalgamations throughout the provinces, a number of 
small wholesalers who had been trading on unsecured 
overdrafts, found it impossible to continue as they had been 
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doing, and about the same time many manufacturers began 
to work the retail trade more thoroughly. The consequence 
was that some producing houses that had traded through 
these wholesale buyers were seriously hurt. Their chief 
customers were unable to continue trading, and they had 
not provided alternative ways of selling. 

In the same way there are to-day many manufacturers 
throughout the country, almost unknown to the general 
public, who do their business by supplying a very few large 
buyers. This can often be a profitable and substantial 
way of trading; but it is always a perilous way, because 
any one of those buyers may at any time buy elsewhere, or 
start manufacturing for himself, and set an example that 
his opponents may follow, and thus sweep away almost the 
whole of the producer’s business. 

The mail order dealer who is limited in his operations 
for want of capital, but who at the same time can show 
a very respectable trading account on the little business 
that he does, should bear this fact in mind, for it may easily 
be that in a firm of this kind he may find the financial 
backing that he wants. 

He will not, of course, obtain that backing without giving 
something for it ; and what he shall give is a subject that 
needs review. 

Let us presume such a case— 

Mr. Robins is the mail order trader able to do a very 
large and profitable business, but stopped at a certain 
point for want of money. Mr. Blight is a director in a 
factory that makes goods for, say, two exporters and three 
multiple shopkeepers, as well as for a little local trade. If 
the five big accounts should be lost the factory must close. 

“We will finance you to any extent that you want,” 
says Mr. Blight. ‘My second son, who is not in my 
business, shall be a director of your concern, where he will 
represent my interests. You shall build up a brand that 
shall become known to the public, so that in case we think 
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it desirable, we shall change from mail order, and sell 
through the ordinary channels of trade by advertising. 
We are doing this with you as we dare not build up a 
brand ourselves in our name, as by doing so we should lose 
the trade we already have before we would have a chance 
of having the new business established.” 


Watch the Control. 


From this moment begins the question of relationship. 
Mr. Blight wishes to have a mail order business built up 
by a proved trader, so that the factory he owns shall have 
a second means of output if it loses the first. He is willing 
to find capital, but in advancing money he will naturally 
wish to get all the powers of control. 

Mr. Robins, who is limited to a small income while his 
trade is small, sees an immediate prospect of drawing a 
much larger income, and also of making big profits in the 
future. But he is also aware that the man who supplies 
the money usually holds all the power, unless other interests 
are safeguarded. He does not wish, for the sake of a little 
temporary advantage, and a prospect of a larger income 
for the next few years, to give another man the power to 
eject him, after all the spade work in creating a business 
has been done. 

The case, however, is capable of adjustment, and both 
party’s interests can be brought into harmony. There is 
the chance that the manufacturer who only joins him as 
an additional means of security, may never want to retain 
a large interest in the mail order business, and may, indeed, 
withdraw from it altogether when Mr. Robins is safely 
on his feet, and the temporary problem of the fewness of 
accounts has been solved. On the other hand, it may suit 
Mr. Robins very well indeed to build up a big business that 
will ultimately be taken from him, providing that it has 
been arranged that he leaves it with a good slice of capital 
as his share of the goodwill value. 
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This method of obtaining capital is referred to here thus 
fully because it may be a way of which the inexperienced 
trader may not think. It certainly has disadvantages and 
risks, one of which may be the powerlessness of the trader 
to protest against the high prices that may be charged 
to him, and his consequent reduction to a condition similar 
to that of a tied house in the liquor trade. But against 
these there are also advantages. Much depends on the 
character of the man whom one deals with. There are 
still many men in trade who deal squarely and honestly, 
and, provided such a partner is found, the fact he is doing 
a large business of his own may make him the best kind 
of partner to have. 


Borrowing from Employees. 


Other methods of obtaining capital for a business of this 
kind are ordinary partnership, the creation of a limited 
company, and obtaining capital from employees. This { 
latter course must be referred to, but is not recommended ~ 
here. Since the war many persons have exploited this 
method in a manner that has led to unhappy consequences, 
and even where the intentions were entirely honourable 
the effort usually works out badly. 

The method is to offer positions in return for money 
invested. Sometimes the fact is clearly understood that 
the money thus lodged shall be used in the business, but 
more often the sum is spoken of as a guarantee, and the 
promise or suggestion is made that when the position is 
no longer held the money shall be returned. 

It is to be doubted if any trader can really afford to 
take money in this way. It is almost certain that it 
cannot be safely done in a new and unproved business, 
and the beginner is here warned against adopting any such 
plan. When a man puts money in a business in which 
also he works in some capacity or other, he should be a 
partner, or he should have an interest over and above that 
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of a salaried position. He should have this not simply 
because of its advantages, but because also he should be 
required to take the liabilities as partly his own, and it 
should not be in his power in case anything goes wrong to 
complain that he has been badly-treated. 

The partner who has his money involved is up against 
it when things are not going well, and it may be that the 
peril of losing his money may make him a very helpful 
partner indeed at such a time. But the employee in the 
same position can easily become an increased embarrassment. 

Another danger of taking money in this way, is that an 
entirely unsatisfactory worker may be accepted and retained 
simply because he has the money, while the right man for 
the place may have to be dismissed to make room for him. 
To employ*a servant who brings in money is often to bind 
oneself to a most tyrannical master. 

More than this the method itself suggests repetition. A 
man who has rounded an awkward corner in his finances 
by bringing into his business an employee with a few 
hundred pounds which have been absorbed as working 
capital, may find himself up against another awkward 
problem, and be tempted to procure yet more money and 
tie himself up with other highly paid and unprofitable 
employees, to the ultimate undoing of his business. 


Ordinary Partnership. 


Straightforward partnership is a far better way of 
proceeding. Considering all that is involved in the close 
association of two or more persons in trade, the story of 
partnerships is a really wonderful record of success. This 
‘ very good fortune of. many traders in working with others 
should not blind the eyes of the beginner to the obvious 
facts of the case. We hear more about good partners than 
bad ones, for the simple reason that a good partnership 
continues, and a bad one comes to a speedy, and often 
an unhappy, ending. 
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It has been said that a man should be as careful in select- 
ing a partner as he is in selecting a wife. His difficulty, 
however, is greater, because while sentimental reasons may 
be quite excellent guides in one case, they are likely to be 
rather perilous ones in the other. Up to a certain point, 
however, a small touch of sentiment is quite in keeping 
with safety. It is rarely wise to take a partner whose 
habits and outlook on life are disliked, or who is personally 
difficult to get on with. 

Ideal partnerships have usually a basis of compatibility, 
if not keen personal friendship. It does not always follow 
that the two who are thus bound together should be men 
of similar abilities or that they should both have master 
minds. The right idea rather is that one man shall be 
able to supplement the other. The good buyer and the 
good seller often go well together. The man of broad 
plans and the master of detail; the daring speculator, and 
the man of caution, frequently combine with good effect. 

Any plan of taking a partner should not be adopted as 
an act of compulsion. The man who seeks one in the spirit 
of ‘something must be done”’ is quite likely to draw a 
blank or worse. When it becomes obvious that more 
money will be required, in order to work the business to 
its full, ample time should be allowed to get hold of the 
right ally, even if the trade is rigidly kept within narrow 
limits till this is done. 

A good partner is not easily found, nor is there any 
orthodox way of finding one. Advertising is rarely of 
much use, unless the advertisement gives fairly full infor- 
mation. Advertisements of the “ pig in a poke”’ nature 
receive very few replies. Often it is among personal or 
business friends that there is the easiest prospect of finding 
a suitable ally. The man who is in no hurry, but who 
lets it be known that he has a good business, and is willing 
to take a partner, will usually receive overtures worth 
consideration. 
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It is usually more satisfactory, when taking a partner 
for reasons of capital, to take one who is a man accustomed 
to business or who belongs to a business family. It rarely 
pays to bring a sleeping partner into a new concern, unless 
that partner, in the little time he gives to the affair, can 
bring commercial knowledge and experience into it. The 
man who “can’t count beyond ten,” and who is a hopeless 
failure as a business man, as a partner can be quite capable 
of most unbusiness like acts of an embarrassing nature. 
The partner who knows what he is doing and brings his 
money in with his eyes open, who is prepared to do his 
part and to stand or fall by the general result, is usually 
the best comrade to have. 


The Limited Company. 


Sometimes when an enterprise looks hopeful, and the 
trader has many friends with money, or has commercial 
associates who have faith in him, it works out well to form 
a small limited company. 

Throughout the country in the course of a year, there are 
a surprising number of little businesses formed in this way. 
Six or eight persons, linked together by the fact that they 
“know Mr. Smith, and-think he ought to make a venture 
succeed,”’ back their faith with a hundred pounds or so 
each, and the little venture is made a company. They 
meet from time to time, they find more money if the case 
warrants it, or they make their little syndicate the parent 
of a larger concern, and thus secure founders’ profits. 

One wealthy trader once said that he made most of his 
money in this way. Always ready to put in a few hundred 
_ pounds if three or four other sound men would join him, 
and constantly on the look out for small traders doing a 
promising little business, this man frequently lost his 
money, but in the cases where he was successful a really 
substantial trade often resulted. 

The beginner who thinks of forming a company in this 
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way should not be afraid to deal with business men. 
Usually it is better to be associated with a few men who are 
actually in trade than with those who are strangers to it. 
The comradeship and backing of practical men may impose 
a bigger strain at the time, but there is less chance of trade 
becoming loose and lax in method. 

Where a trader, unaccustomed to limited companies and 
their organization, finds a few partners who are willing 
to join with him in a company, a certain amount of reason- 
able caution should be observed in going to work. The 
professional company promoter is not the best kind of 
assistant at such a time. There is a certain amount of 
legal work to be done, but, in the formation of a small 
company this is very stereotyped and simple. Often the 
advice of the directors of other small companies will aid 
the selection of a good solicitor to do this work. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF STAFF 


Tue beginner will probably be able to do all or nearly all 
the work of his mail order business for a while, but, on the 
other hand, there is the chance that he may be so successful 
at the start that a staff has to be brought together as 
quickly as possible. Those who are not in the habit of 
employing others and of controlling their work are often 
in a difficulty when they step out into this most important 
field of action. 

It has been said that the secret of all big business is the 
selection and control of helpers. Some of the best known 
merchant princes and controllers of industry have been 
remarkable, above all their other gifts, for their sound 
judgment in the selection of men. 

In this chapter a few points on this subject are dealt 
with, though it is not one that will concern most traders 
in the early part of the business, as everyone has probably 
a few persons in mind who would be suitable to put into 
the positions that occur in the early stages of a business. 
More than this, in the initial period, the owner of the 
concern has usually plenty of time to do all the important 
acts himself, and the assistants required are those who will 
help to perform the routine operations. 


Trust Essential. 

Character is important. In this trade money is received 
by post, and often in a form that is easily negotiated. 
There will be, of course, in a properly regulated business 
careful provision for the safeguarding of money, a subject 
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that is dealt with elsewhere in this book, but, beyond all 
such provisions, it is important to have the still further 
guarantee of security that lies in the integrity of employees 
themselves. 

This point is very important in other places than where 
the money is handled. A dishonest person can be dishonest 
when he is dealing with goods, and also when he is rendering 
service for salary received. 

There are countless checks and tests in use in order to 
safeguard a business against loss in this way, but from 
the earliest times, right up to the present moment, 
the only really effective way of dealing with dishonesty 
has always been to employ a staff that, in the average at 
all events, is composed of men and women of good personal 
character. 

Every employer is liable to employ a dishonest person, 
but that person is at once placed at a great disadvantage 
if all the other workers round him are honest in grain and 
fibre. The thief is rarely afraid of checks and regulations, 
as he has but to pit his brains against them to get the better 
of all such methods sooner or later, but he is always afraid 
of the risk of doing a dishonourable deed when he knows 
that it would be condemned by the very attitude of his 
fellow workers. 

This is one of the reasons why the dishonest trader finds 
it hard to build up a very large business ; he cannot get 
around him the men and women of the right stamp, and his 
own methods are a direct encouragement to the employees 
of loose principle. It is easy for the spirit of the private 
office to be worked out in action in other parts of the 
business. The man who treats all he meets in trade as 
fair prey must not be surprised if some of those who work 
for him regard him in the same way. Integrity in the 
methods of the business itself, and the selection of workers 
who have uprightness of character, are the surest guarantees 
against loss by pilfering and theft. 
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Don’t Fear the Brilliant. 

Do not be a timid employer. There are many persons 
in trade who work at a disadvantage because they distrust 
their own abilities, and fear to employ men and women who 
may be more brilliant than themselves. 

‘“‘T don’t want to take in a young man who will learn 
all about my business and then start against me,” is a 
remark occasionally heard. 

It is a risk. But its opposite is no risk whatever, but a 
dead certainty. The man who purposely selects employees 
because they are dense and stupid is not likely to build 
the kind of business that is worth copying. All the time 
he is hard at work doing his best his efforts will be dis- 
counted and his endeavours made futile by the blunders 
of an incompetent staff. 

There is in London a large and thriving business that is 
remarkable for the fact that its younger and even more 
vigorous rivals are its offshoots; that is to say, that they 
were started by able men whom its head had found and 
trained. At first sight this might seem as if a great mistake 
had been made by the head of this firm, but it was not so. 
He had a gift for finding and developing the kind of person- 
ality that creates business. It hit hard against him in 
one way in the ultimate creation of strong rival houses, 
but it was this gift that made his own business succeed, 
and incidentally made him a very wealthy man. 

Another example. In the provinces there was a prosper- 
ous concern that passed entirely into the control of a single 
director at a time when two of the chief employees had 
gone off to start a rival business. This director, acting 
on a sudden impulse of fear, reversed the sound policy on 
which business had previously been carried on, and from 
that moment deliberately kept back every worker who might 
seem to have any strength of personality, and gave the 
best posts to those who, he reasoned, were not likely to be 
dangerous in this way. It was the greatest mistake he 
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could have made, for in a little time the trade went to 
pieces. To put a premium on incompetency in these days 
of competition is to commit commercial suicide. 

It should be explained that what is spoken of here is not 
that kind of showy brilliance that passes for ability. There 
is probably little benefit to be derived from this in any 
business. The enduring qualities that go with industry 
and effectiveness are easily recognizable by some men in 
trade, and of these some employers are afraid. 

G. H. Lorimer, in the Self-made Merchant's Letters to 
his Son, makes some really sound and useful points in 
dealing with the engagement of employees. The figures 
he uses are out of proportion with the size of the business 
we are considering here, but the ideas are equally applicable. 
The quotation deals particularly with that phrase con- 
stantly in use at the time the book was written—“ too old 
at forty.” 

“T learned a long while ago not to measure men with a 
foot rule, and not to hire them because they are young 
or old, or pretty, or homely, though there are certain 
general rules you want to keep in mind. If you were 
spending a million a year without making money, and you 
hired a young man, he’d be apt to turn in and double 
expenses to make the business show a profit, and he’d 
be a mighty good man ; but if you hired an old man, he’d 
probably cut your expenses to the bone, and show up the 
money saved on the profit side, and he’d be a mighty 
gocd man, too. I hire both, and then set the young 
man to spending, and the old man to watching his 
expenses. 

“Of course, the chances are that a man who hasn’t 
got a good start at forty, hasn’t got it in him; but you 
can’t run a business on the law of averages, and have more 
than an average business. Once an old fellow who’s just 
missed everything he’s sprung at gets his hooks in, he’s a 
tiger to stay by the meat course. And I’ve picked up two 
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or three of these old man-eaters in my time who are drawing 
pretty large salaries in the house right now.” 

There is sound sense in all the above. There is no such 
thing as having a fixed standard in one’s mind as to what 
a worker should be in age, appearance, or experience. 

The facts that have to be considered when an applicant 
is being interviewed are really chiefly those that belong 
to character. The mail order business, in its simplest form, 
does not require the services of the most important kind 
of employee that business holds. This is the personal 
salesman. When the selling is done entirely through the 
post the employer is saved the difficulty of making selections 
in this most perplexing task. 

The trader should feel a certain sense of responsibility 
to the worker when employing him. The spirit of “ light 
come, light go ”’ is not a good one to encourage in oneself. 
Usual commercial customs cover the fact that a person 
may be entirely unfitted for the work, and hence there 
is an advantage in the plan of engaging in the first place 
for a limited period “on trial.’”’ But even the fact that 
an unfortunate alliance can be swiftly severed should not 
let the trader take too casual a view of what is involved 
in putting anyone on the staff. 

In one of the largest manufacturing concerns in the world 
the head of the firm makes it a rule that, when anyone has 
been added to the staff and fails to give satisfaction in 
the position he entered, he shall be tried in every other 
suitable place where there is a vacancy before he is allowed 
to pass out of the firm’s employment. This is a very 
generous, and at the same time a very proper arrangement. 
It does not pay in a business, especially when it is one 
where many persons are employed, for there to appear to 
be any careless indifference on the employer’s part towards 
the staff. The psychological effect in a factory or work- 
shop of a little thoughtfulness of this kind is to create a 
responsive sentiment that is really good for trade. 
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It is often said that there is no sentiment in business 
nowadays. There is a certain amount of truth in the 
saying, but it is one that is very misleading to the beginner, 
especially if he has had no opportunity of working in any 
business concern where a real feeling of personal friendship 
exists between the members of the staff and their employers. 


Discipline. 


Obviously, business is business, and must be conducted 
on commercial lines, but where discipline and good order 
are not interfered with the kinder the feeling that can be 
created and maintained, the better. 

An idea crept into trade some years ago that a staff 
could be made efficient by the process of pitting man 
against man in such a way that each one should try to 
outstrip the other. There is certainly much to be said for 
this method. The competitive spirit is strong in all of us, 
and our inclination to be the first often makes us put energy 
into a task. 

But in using the competitive method in commerce there 
are two distinct lines that can be taken. One is to encourage 
a rivalry that can be little removed from enmity and 
that has qualities of bitterness, the other is to bring into 
trade some of that really sound and helpful spirit that 
characterizes much of our sport. 

A business man should always be a good sportsman, and 
when he becomes an employer he should try to encourage 
some of the finer qualities of the playing field inside the 
office and warehouse. 

A dull, perfunctory method of doing trade, that takes 
all the snap and vitality out of duty, is rarely satisfactory. 
The office where the hours hang heavily because of the 
sense of repression is not the office that turns out work 
in a constant and heavy stream. 

It pays as a business proposition to have the working 
rooms as bright as possible. There is no need for a 
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business place to be dull and comfortless. If the question 
of expense is involved, it should be remembered that quite 
bright effects can be obtained very cheaply. Light colours, 
plenty of light and air, a few bright pictures where possible, 
in fact, anything that creates a sense of cheerfulness in 
the employee’s mind is usually money in the pocket of the 
employer. 

It pays sometimes to relax discipline increasingly as 
the day proceeds. This should not be as the clock marks 
the time, but rather as the different stages of work are 
reached. When the staff knows that there will be time 
for afternoon tea as soon as a certain job is done, there is 
a tendency to speed up in the early afternoon. Equally, 
‘ while conversation may not be encouraged, it should be 
regarded ‘as more suitable during the afternoon than the 
morning. 

The business in which people fling themselves at the 
work in the first few hours of the day and try to break the 
back of it, usually proceeds with good vigour throughout. 

As far as possible take a personal interest in your em- 
ployees. A casual kind word in passing takes little time, 
and often brings a response in effort that makes it a good 
investment. It cannot be too often remembered that the 
man who employs other people really deals in their abilities 
and work, even more than he deals in commodities and 
market prices. To be able to get the best results out of 
each, and to be able to make him most effective in what 
he does, multiplies the employer’s opportunities of success 
by the number of his staff. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE MAIL ORDER OFFICE 


THE office is the hub and nerve centre of a business. It 
may consist in a single desk stuck away in a corner, or it 
may in itself comprise a huge building with a small army 
of clerks and accountants. 

One purpose of the office is to make the other parts of 
the business function smoothly and economically. In 
consequence it is wise to weigh its value not by the amount 
of work that it gets through, but by the amount of work it 
makes unnecessary elsewhere. 


The Office as a Time-saver. 


Let us take an exceedingly simple case: that of a man 
conducting a business in which he is the sole worker. We 
presume that it is a business in which there is much 
physical work, that goods have to be received and unpacked, 
orders dealt with, and goods packed and dispatched, and 
that our worker leads a very busy life. 

Almost certainly the soundest economy of time and effort 
in such a case would be for the trader to devote a reasonable 
amount of time, either daily or weekly, to his office work. 
Just precisely what constitutes ‘a reasonable time’’ is 
not easy to state, because much depends on the kind of 
business. But here we can regard it as “ the briefest time 
in which the essential acts of an office can be performed.” 

It is possible in business to find a system that involves 
no needless tastes and that cuts down the office work to 
absolutely necessary deeds. A trader working alone and 
for himself may be able to cut his office work much more 
boldly than a big trading organization can dare to do. 
But with all this there is a point where five minutes saved 
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in work at the desk will almost certainly cost over ten 
minutes work elsewhere. 

The beginner should always regard the office as the time 
saving and labour saving department of his business. 
Hence he should look out for those methods, that though 
they may take a little time in themselves, really reduce 
work elsewhere. 

One of the most important of these acts is that of making 
records. The object of keeping day-books, ledgers, 
filing systems, and card index cabinets is only partly to 
assist the work that goes smoothly. A very important 
part of its value only becomes apparent when things go 
wrong. 

Many economical workers who dispense with necessary 
record making quickly realize that one piece of business 
that cannot be traced, through no records being made, 
may cause more work and worry than would be involved 
by a little care in dealing with a thousand records. 

If possible have your office in a separate room from 
your warehouse. Light and air are important considera- 
tions, and it is wise to devote as much space as you can 
for its work. 


Books versus Separate Documents. 


Business increasingly tends to the separation of records. 
That is to say, that whereas the older types of traders 
believed in all records being written into books, which even 
on account of their very size could not be lost or mislaid, 
the circumstances of modern trade are such that separate 
cards and papers are now used in very great variety, and 
even permanent volumes like ledgers are made up of leaves 
which can be inserted and removed at will. 

This tendency increases because of the great facility of 
operation. A well contrived system provides checks that 
prevent the loss of loose cards and papers, or makes their 
absence apparent in case they are temporarily removed. 
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But here the beginner in trade, who may not be very 
experienced in the manipulation of such a system, is 
advised to adhere to the book entry method in all those 
parts of his business in which actual cash transactions are 
involved. 


For clearness some of these are named. 


All transactions with the bank. 

Accounts relating to capital, values of plant, fixtures, 
and such assets as are taken into account in a balance 
sheet. 

Values of stocks at different dates. 

rofit and loss account. 
All ledger accounts. 


This last is particularly important. Some firms are now 
experimenting, or have got beyond the stage of experiment, 
with ledgers kept on cards, and without doubt there are 
some advantages in the method. But it is to be greatly 
doubted if these are a set-off against the very great perils 
of this course in any business where there are not account- 
ants of a highly skilled ability able to devote ample time 
to the books. 

When a business is in these earlier stages of constant 
change, during which work may have to be done under 
very cramped and difficult conditions, the plan of keeping 
ledger accounts on separate papers or cards is simply asking 
for trouble. 

This subject is emphasized here because in planning the 
office requirements, the trader will probably hear of some 
system of the kind, and be urged to adopt it because of 
its advantages. He will almost certainly be assured that 
the older plan is unscientific and old-fashioned. But in 
such a task as keeping track of one’s ledger accounts it 
is better to be sure than sorry, and it is safer to have records 
kept where they cannot easily be mislaid. 

The part of the business in which it is convenient to 
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have loose leaves and separate cards, are those in which 
lists of names and addresses, correspondence, prospects, 
reports, quotations, suggestions for future schemes and 
subjects of a similar kind are involved. In the mail order 
business, facility in being able to separate documents into 
classes and groups for specific and temporary purposes is 
important. 

But even here it should be noted that the various filing 
and carding systems that have developed are being largely 
built up on the principle of division into classes without 
risk of losing or mislaying the actual documents themselves. 

Thus in using a card index, for example, cards may be 
divided into different classes by means of fixing movable 
tabs to them, a plan which enables the actual cards to 
remain in their places, and at the same time any special 
classifications to be revealed at a glance. 


CHAPTER XX 
OFFICE APPLIANCES 


OFFICE appliances are time-savers, and their value varies 
according to the size and nature of the business, but some 
appliances, especially for filing, may be considered essential. 
Filing Systems. 

A good, simple system of filing correspondence and other 
documents, saves a great deal of time in any office, and 
even the beginner in mail order business, whose letters may 
be few, and who may have a very small number of docu- 
ments, to which there will be any need to turn for later 
reference, does well to lay the foundations of a sound 
method of filing on such a plan that any increase or 
development of his trade may only necessitate an extension 
of the original system. 

It is not here advised that the beginner shall burden 
himself with too much office furniture before he has estab- 
lished his business on a basis that gives promise of con- 
tinuity. Almost any receptacle may be good enough to 
use at the start. The important quality it should possess, 
however, is that it can accommodate a number of stiff card 
folders of a standard size. 

The quarto size is very popular and serviceable. Folders 
can be obtained at any commercial stationer, about IT? in. 
long by 94in. wide. As most business correspondence is 
upon sheets that measure roin. by 8in. it will be seen 
that such a size of folder will hold correspondence com- 
fortably. The few occasional letters received on foolscap 
papers can be folded. roin. by 8 in. is also a favourite 
size for typing paper. 

While correspondence is limited to a very few firms, and 
the documents can be kept in a few folders, the drawer of a 
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desk may suffice, but as soon as there is an indication that 
the business is really “ taking on”’ and letter and documents 
begin to increase the trader should commence to form a 
filing cabinet. 

A filing system can be built of-any number of units from 
a single box or drawer upward. The vertical method is 
the most popular and convenient to work. In this system 
all the documents, in their folders, stand upon their edges. 
Projections or tabs upon the top edges of the folders can 
be used for names, numbers, and other distinguishing 
marks, in order that any desired folders can be found 
without loss of time. 


Names or Numbers ? 


There ate two chief methods of filing correspondence. 
The first is alphabetical. This can be either inorder of 
the actual names of the correspondents, or it can be alpha- 
betical of the towns cr districts in the first place, and then 
alphabetical of the names within each sub-division. The 
latter method is used by many firms who have a very heavy 
correspondence. Mr. Smith of Wednesbury might be 
difficult to locate if there were 500 Mr. Smith’s on the list, 
were they all placed together, but the task would be easy 
were they first divided into towns. 

Fantastic and artificial arrangements of order are to be 
avoided. The writer once saw a filing cabinet divided into 
counties, a rule that involved some careful research every 
time a document was required, and frequently occasioned 
discussion. For example, Bristol is chiefly in Gloucester- 
shire, but Bedminster, which is a part of Bristol, is in 
Somerset : it is obvious that some difficulty might arise 
in filing or finding a letter from Bedminster under such a 
system. 

The number method is reported to be increasingly used. 
This means that each folder bears a number, and is placed 
according to this and without any regard to name or 
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locality. As a new client or a new correspondent comes 
on the list he is allotted the next number that is as yet 
unappropriated. The folders are found by means of a 
card index, which can be so arranged as to be alphabetical 
on any selected system, or, for that matter, in as many 
ways as it is desired. Each folder is clearly marked with 
the name and address of the correspondent, so that the 
number index can be confirmed when the folder is 
found. 

One great advantage of this system is that there need not 
be an unnecessary number of cabinets, for these can be 
added just as rapidly as the correspondence grows, a single 
sliding drawer ata time. In dealing with a cabinet worked 
on the alphabetical system there must usually be an allow- 
ance of so much space to each letter, and as no filing system 
ever grows on a standard rule, there is sure to be waste 
space in some places and overcrowding in others. 

Extensions, too, under the alphabetical systems are apt 
to be involved and difficult operations. 

Various methods are in use for dealing with the replies 
to correspondence. Some firms use letter books in which 
copies are kept of all letters sent out. These copies can 
be made in the old-fashioned press or by binding up the 
duplicates of the letters in volumes. In an ordinary 
business the first system has many advantages. It is 
simple to operate. Another method is to place copies of 
all letters (excepting form letters and circulars, which may 
be multigraphed and sent to a large number of persons, 
and which are generally noted on a card filing index) in 
the folders of the persons to whom they are sent. 

By this means the whole correspondence with a selected 
client can be found at a moment’s notice. 

In vertical filing, where numbers of papers stand upon 
their edges, the stiff folders containing them assist in their 
being stored in a fairly upright form, but these folders are 
not sufficiently rigid in themselves to prevent collapse. 
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Hence it is desirable to use stiff card divisions at intervals. 
These can be obtained for the purpose, and constitute good 
divisions between the different alphabetical or numerical 
groups. In the numerical arrangements these cards are 
inserted between every ten folders. 


Clearing the File. 


One of the chief problems of a filing system in any busi- 
ness where correspondence is very large centres around the 
question, ‘“‘ At what time or how often shall correspondence 
be removed from the file?” 

Supposing a firm receives several hundred letters a day ; 
during the course of a year, a very large amount of paper 
will have been stored away in its files, especially if, in 
addition fo the inward letters, copies of replies are also 
filed. 

It is quite easy to meet the problem by purchasing new 
cabinets and never removing letters from the file, so that 
correspondence running back over many years can easily 
be found. But such a file would become very cumbrous 
and awkward. 

In those cases where the correspondence with a single 
firm may mean several letters passing each week, the 
accumulations of a few months would be a substantial 
load for a folder, while the whole correspondence of years 
would require a good part of a cabinet. 

Hence, it is convenient to remove old papers from time 
to time. This can be done on several systems. Some 
firms clear the whole file at intervals of six or twelve months, 
others remove the documents from time to time, in those 
cases where the correspondence is heavy and frequent, 
retaining all other letters in the cabinet. 

The letters thus removed should be stored in such a way 
as to make them easy of access in case they are required. 

In many branches of the mail order business it is 
possible to divide the correspondence into subjects in such 
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a way that the file can be cleared of old matter almost 
automatically. 

Thus a firm of publishers brings out The History of 
Ancient Greece in three volumes, and sets aside a folder for 
each prospective purchaser who writes for a booklet. A 
certain number of letters may pass between the “ prospect ”’ 
and the firm, and canvassers may send in “ reports ”’ upon 
the case, all of which it is desirable to file. 

As soon as the “ prospect ”’ becomes an actual transaction 
all this material can be removed, excepting such intimation 
that business has been done, which shall be useful when 
the firm’s Hzstory of Ancient Rome shall be ready for 
publication. 


The Card Index. 


The card index is of the utmost value in the mail order 
business, especially in those branches in which orders are 
obtained by means of the follow-up system of corre- 
spondence and interview. 

One great advantage is the elasticity of the system. It 
can be extended from a half a dozen cards in a single 
drawer to a long stretch of cabinets taking hundreds of 
thousands of names. 

It can serve simultaneously a number of different 
purposes, and enable a trader to obtain almost any desired 
information on ordinary transactions at a glance. 

In starting an index the trader should select a size of 
card that he can use uniformly through all his business. 
Cards are made in stock sizes. The two most popular 
sizes are 5 in. by 3 in. and 6 in. by 4 in. For mail order 
purposes the second of these sizes is very popular. 

The chief troubles arising from a card index are usually 
those that result from its mobility, and from the ease with 
which cards can be removed from their places. 

For example: a firm with a long list of customers so 
arranged as to indicate different classes of buyers, brings 
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out a line of goods that is of special interest to one class, 
and not likely to be of any use to others. It is presumed 
that the process of salesmanship in this particular line may 
be lengthy, and that many follow-up letters may be 
necessary before business will result. 

It would appear reasonable, in such a case, to separate 
selected cards from the general index, and keep them ina 
distinct cabinet while they were being followed up by a 
series of “chasers.’”? But while this is taking place a 
search in the general file for any one of those cards is futile, 
and a large part of the usefulness of the index is lost. 

The difficulty can be ovecrome in many ways. Duplica- 
tion of cards is to be avoided as far as possible, but it is 
usually desirable to have a complete index of the corre- 
spondence file cabinet, and that these cards shall never be 
removed excepting for the purpose of being written up. 
This index can show names, addresses, filing cabinet num- 
bers, and also the ledger folios of open accounts, unless 
a loose leaf ledger is in use, in which case its own alphabetical 
arrangement can make an index unnecessary. 

Where there is a complete separate index that gives all 
permanent information of the above nature, it is possible 
to use the other cards in any way that suits the needs of 
the moment. 

In any business the appliances should be servants and 
not masters, and it is sometimes highly important to 
reshape the policy of filing to suit the particular needs of 
the hour. But where, in order to do this, the whole of an 
established method must be scrapped, the step should be 
taken with caution. Sometimes when a new proposition 
is to be made to the whole of an existing connection on a 
method that has not hitherto been worked in the business, 
it is a sound policy to start a complete new set of cards 
for the purpose, rather than to run the risk of throwing 
the old plan into disorder. 

To make this clear, let us take the following example. 
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Messrs. Higley & Watts have a long list of customers 
to whom they offer good mail order lines from time to 
time, at prices that attract cash buyers only. They have 
not hitherto given credit or sold articles at a higher price 
than 25s., while others of their lines are sold much lower 
than this. 

They decide to embark upon a new project, and offer an 
article at {10 10s., which can be paid for in several instal- 
ments. 

This article they sell by means of descriptive booklets 
and a system of “ chasers,’’ or follow-up letters. 

It is obvious that the card index of names for such an 
overture can best be treated if they are divided into groups, 
and the alphabetical arrangement is only used inside those 
separate divisions. 

Let us follow the stages. The whole list of names is 
carded and the first overture made. The index is not 
disturbed, excepting at intervals of seven or ten days, when 
the various letters are dispatched. 

After a while sales are made. As these occur, the cards 
can be removed to another file, and the work continued. 

A third file is gradually formed of those who show some 
interest and write letters. As all these require special 
treatment and come into the scope of a capable corre- 
spondent, it is convenient to keep them apart from the 
others. These cards also are passed on as sales are effected. 

We presume that one way and another about 20 per cent 
of the whole of these people circularized become purchasers. 
At once these cards ¢an be used for another purpose. 

Book-keeping and credit accounts are dealt with in a 
separate chapter, but the cards of those who have bought 
and who owe money to the firm can be used in order to 
assist the collection of accounts that drop behind in pay- 
ments, and when satisfactorily paid in full can be passed 
on to a yet further index of persons to whom later 
propositions of a similar nature can be made. 
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Some workers who are in charge of a card index find it 
useful to be able to estimate the proportionate space that 
different letters of the alphabet require. 

As a guide in this we take a volume which probably 
strikes as good an average as any: The London Telephone 
Directory devotes the following spaces to the various 
initial letters. 


Letter Pages occupied Letter Pages occupied 
A 44 N 28 
B I20 O £2 
€ 100 fe 64 
D 50 OQ 2 
E 32 R 58 
F 40 S 106 
G 58 ay 48 
H 86 U 4 
I 14 Vv Lae 
i eae 24 W 88 
K 26 x g 
L 64 ae 6 
M go Z I 


This shows the proportionate allowance necessary in 
an average index. This would vary somewhat in different 
districts. In Wales more space would need to be allowed 
for the letter “ J,’’ and in Scotland for the letter “‘ M.” 

In arranging an index where many persons or firms may 
have similar names, it is usually helpful to adopt some 
simple rules as to the way in which they shall be arranged. 

Some of the methods of the telephone service are simple 
and excellent. 

The prefixes M., Mac, and Mc, although written as the 
owners use them, are all treated as Mac, and the alpha- 
betical arrangement follows the order of the second part 
of the name, thus— 


Mc Gregor, John. 
Macgregor, Kenneth Martin. 


Machinery Co., Kilvindale, Ltd. . 
Mc Hugh & Co. 


Abbreviations of names are treated as if the names were 
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in full, as: “ Jas., Jno., Thos., Wm.,” are treated as 
“James, John, Thomas, and William.” 

“ St.” is regarded as “saint” and is placed accordingly. 

Tke sign & is ignored; thus, ‘‘ Smith Bros.” comes 
before “ Smith & Co.” 

The small space at disposal on a card is limited, and it 
should be used economically in order to avoid the work 
of making new cards. But the information should be 
complete enough to avoid any confusion. Sometimes a 
card is required only for a specific purpose, and though 
the client whose name it bears may also be approached on 
other themes it is not necessary that they should be dealt 
with on the same record. 

Thus, a correspondence school secures Mr. Robins as a 
student for a course on book-keeping by means of adver- 
tising and follow-up letters. As soon as Mr. Robins is 
enrolled, his card may constitute part of a list from which 
other cards shall be made, so that he may be induced to 
follow his action by taking a course in accountancy or 
economics. 

In such a case as this the purpose of this particular card 
is fulfilled as soon as Mr. Robins is entered as a pupil. 

We show a specimen of such a card in order to show 
the very simple ruling it requires. 

Folder No. 11209 
Name. Henry B. Burtingham. 


Address. 221 Choun Road, Bexley Fields, Surrey. 


Date Subject Remarks 


3/4/25 . D.T. Ad. 3/4/25 Asks for Booklet. 
4/4/25 Booklet sent 
11/4/25 Follow-up No. 1 
21/4/25 a No. 2 23/4 Asks further de- 
24/4/25 details sent. tails. 
26/4 Enrolls. 


Pupil No. 1903. 
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A card index can be of great use for a number of purposes 
in business, and it frequently pays to take advantage of its 
easy and mobile character wherever possible. 

One use is for noting ideas, schemes, and projects 
that present themselves that are worth later consideration. 
Sometimes it may happen that these schemes involve 
collections of papers and letters, and it is easy for these to 
go astray or be lost. 

The simple plan of filing them in the ordinary cabinet 
is an effective way of avoiding this confusion, and a special 
index can give the numbers of their folders or otherwise 
locate them. 

This index can also be used for those ideas in which a 
few words are sufficient to form a reminder of some proposed 
action. . 

“When found make a note of” is a sound axiom in 
business, but nearly always those who adopt this rule fail 
to take the full advantage of their own foresight by keeping 
their projects and ideas in a rather lease and careless way. 
The notebook gets crowded, stray papers are easily lost. 

The rule to enter up all passing ideas that may seem 
to have any value into the card index from time to time 
is excellent. Such ideas presented by uniform cards can 
be gone through without difficulty, especially at a time 
when it seems desirable to take a forward step. 


Stock Paragraphs in Correspondence. 


Another use for a card index is to aid correspondence by 
means of numbered stock paragraphs and letters. 

There is a great deal to be said for the use of regular 
phrases in business. Many persons not in trade complain 
that “‘ yours of even date,” ‘‘ esteemed favour,” “ thanking 
you in anticipation,’ and similar phrases are not good 
English, and rather hackneyed. 

However true the criticism, the fact remains that they 
are convenient. It is asking rather much of a man who 
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has a heavy mail to dispose of to make himself a pattern 
writer of the language while he attends to his business. 

But there is no reason why he should not have his own 
set phrases and standard paragraphs. In business, and 
especially in the mail order business, it is surprising what 
a number of letters received contain points to which replies 
can be very similar, and many original letters can be made 
up of phrases and paragraphs that have much in common. 

To write a few dozen of these, covering most occasions in 
trade, and have them typed on to cards, enables the trader 
largely to answer his correspondence by quoting the num- 
bers of the paragraphs that are to be used, and possibly 
writing a brief addition in certain cases indicating where 
it is to be inserted. 


The Use of Tabs. 


Movable tabs of several kinds, and in several colours, 
can be obtained to place on the top edges of cards for 
different purposes. 

Thus, supposing a trader has three classes of buyers in 
his mailing list— 

1. Those who buy costly articles. 

2. Those who buy cheap articles. 

3. Those who buy only on a “‘spread payment”’ system. 


It would be quite easy to adopt three different colours, 
and by fixing tabs indicate to which classes the different 
clients belong. 

Cards can also be obtained or printed with the number 
I. to 31 printed along the top edge, and tabs can be fixed on 
these in order to show a special date. 

Thus, supposing a number of “ prospects’’ are being 
followed up every ten days, the tabs could be set for the 
date when the next “‘chaser’’ should be sent. A glance 
each day through the files indicates what letters are to be 
sent out. 

12—(1854) 
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Addressing Machines. 

Where there is a long “ mailing list,” that is a list of 
potential buyers, who are frequently addressed through 
the post, an addressing machine is a very useful appliance. 
The speed and neatness with which it enables large num- 
bers of envelopes and other papers to be addressed adds 
greatly to the efficiency of an office staff in this respect. 

It is probably not a wise investment in the early stages 
of a business, and, even when trade is well established, it 
may be an unnecessary expense in some Cases. 

Where, for example, the business with any one “ pros- 
pect ” is practically completed after a sale has been made, 
or three or four communications have been sent out, the 
installation of the appliance is not necessary. But, where 
each name and address is recorded for the distinct purpose 
of constantly sending communications, and where speed 
is an object, and the office staff is small, the appliance can 
quickly earn its cost. 


‘ 


The Addressograph. 

The writer is indebted to Addressograph, Ltd., for 
information about these useful office appliances. 

The card index principle is adopted in working this 
system. The units consist of a number of address plates 
which can be procured in various forms and sizes. Two 
of these are shown. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a name and address occupying 
three lines, so that in addition to the actual plate or 
negative, there is room upon the tablet for a card which 
contains the whole address. 

Illustration No. 2 has a name and address that occupies 
seven lines, and as for filing and manipulating purposes 
it is important that all the plates shall be of a uniform size, 
the address is abbreviated on the inserted card ; enough 
information being given for purposes of identification. 

It is from these plates that the names and addresses 
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are printed. For this purpose an ink ribbon is used, which 
is somewhat similar to the ribbon on a typing machine, 


Messrs Alfred Johnson.Son & Co.,Ltd.. 


The Tanneries, 


Northampton. 


BIG. I 


MR.W.F.JENKINSON, 
% MESSRS.BROWN & CO.,LTD., 
BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS, 


and through this ribbon the name and address is printed 
on to the actual envelopes or other documents. 

The plates are stored in drawers and cabinets, as is 
done with cards in an ordinary card index. They can be 


& Pajisy 


479 
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FIG. 4 
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arranged in any order as desired, and can also be divided 
arbitrarily into various classifications by means of tags 
which can be fixed to them. 

A drawer and two examples of filing cabinets are shown 
in illustrations 3, 4, and 5. 

The addressograph itself is shown in illustration 6. The 


Fic. 6 


machine illustrated is intended for hand use, but larger 
machines can be obtained where necessary. 

At the back of the machine is a receptacle into which 
the prepared plates can be piled. The appliance is manip- 
ulated by pressing down the suspended pad (shown in the 
centre) upon the ribbon which crosses from side to side, 
and which passing on automatically with every movernent, 
as in a typewriter. 

Beneath this ribbon is the embossed portion of the plate. 
Printing is caused by a downward pressure of the pad 
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which forces the embossed letters of the plate through 
the inked ribbon against the envelope. 
The release of the arm and its movement upward pro- 
jects the used plate forward, and brings the next one into 
position. The plates after travelling forward across the 
machine are stored in their original order in the receptacle 
at the front, from which they can be removed and returned 
to their drawers and cabinets. 

The same movement causes the ribbon to travel across 
from left to right, so that the ink is kept fresh. 


RONEO ADDRESSING MACHINE 


It is claimed for these appliances that 1,000 envelopes 
can be addressed as rapidly as 50 can be by writing or by 


the typing machine. 
The plates can be prepared in the office by means of a 


machine for this purpose, or they can be supplied by the 
company from typewritten lists. 


The Roneo Addressing Machine. 
The Roneo Company’s system is somewhat similar, but, 
in place of embossed metal plates, their method is printing 
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through stencils cut by means of a typing machine through 
a specially prepared substance. Cards enclosing these 
addresses are filed in a similar manner, and can be divided 
and individualized by tags. 


Duplicating. 


Duplicating machines, useful in many offices, have a 
special value in the mail order business. 

There are two chief methods in these—(1) Duplicating 
through a prepared stencil ; and (2) Printing from movable 
types. We are indebted to the Roneo Company for 
particulars of these. 

The operator types an original letter or statement upon 
a specially prepared sheet of stencil paper. This is done 
in precisely the same way as typing any other docu- 
ment. Where the types fall perforations appear, through 
which sufficient ink is pressed in printing to give a clear 
impression. 

The illustration (No. 7) on page 183 shows the duplicator. 
The prepared stencil is securely fixed around the drum. 
A reservoir of ink contains sufficient ink to print thousands 
of copies. By an ingenious arrangement of feeding and 
rollers this ink is spread evenly, and its flow can be 
regulated so as to give light or dark impressions. 

On the left-hand side of the appliance a pile of paper is 
placed and, as the handle of the machine is turned, these 
are fed automatically into position, taken up, printed, 
and passed on. 

On the right-hand side of the machine will be noticed 
a slanting pile of papers. These are blotting pads which 
can be released sheet by sheet so that they fall upon the 
freshly printed documents, and in this way the danger 
of letters being blurred and smudged is avoided. 

It is easy, when the pile of interleaved letters and blotters 
have been removed, for them to be separated and the 
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blotting sheets to be returned to their original position for 
further use. 

Beneath the slanting pile, in a more horizontal position, 
is the space into which the completed letters are ejected 
from the rollers. 

On the left-hand side of the machine is an octagonal 
contrivance pressing against the edge of the revolving 
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drum. This is the automatic counter, and as each revolu- 
tion of the drum is tabulated here, it is easy to know how 
many copies have been printed. 

Several firms make duplicating machines. The Gestetner 
is an appliance manufactured on somewhat the same 
principle, and also highly regarded by those who use it. 

In the movable type machines the type is first of all 
set up from a gravity fount on to a drum which, when the 
circular or document is completed, is transferred to a 
printing machine. In the printing machine a special broad 
typewriter ribbon is placed over the type, and then by 
revolving the drum the whole is brought into contact 
with the blank paper with pressure, and a perfect copy 
is obtained. 
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The machine can be worked by hand or by an electric 
motor and will print thousands of copies, without any 
deterioration in quality, of all kinds of work from an 
ordinary circular letter to the headings of the office 
stationery. 


CHAPTER XXI 
MAIL ORDER BOOK-KEEPING 


A MAIL order business of the simplest kind is often a direct 
temptation to the proprietor to dispense with book-keeping 
entirely, or to keep his accounts in a haphazard and 
incomplete manner. 

This isa mistake. Much trouble and difficulty is avoided 
by adopting a proper system of accounts. It need not be 
complex, but it should be complete ; it need not require 
many books or many accounts, but those books should 
show a full and faithful summary of the trade done. 

It is not intended in this chapter to deal with the more 
complicated parts of book-keeping, as the mail order trade 
usually requires only fairly simple accountancy. 

But even to perform those simple acts the trader should 
grasp the principles that underlie simple book-keeping. 


The Cash Account. 

Let us take a very primitive and natural way of keeping 
a cash account. It is not to be recommended, but it has 
to be recognized, because a large number of persons who 
know nothing about book-keeping make an effort to keep 
their accounts in this manner. 

It is the simple plan of adding on and taking off. Possibly 
it is used more in house-keeping accounts than anywhere 
else, and is usually only applied to cash transactions. 

Keeping an account in such a manner as on the next page 
is simply asking for trouble. Not only must there be a 
calculation every time an entry is made, but the liability 
to add instead of subtract, and vice versa, is always 
present. 

185 
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Here is a specimen— 


Lesa. 

Feb. 1. Drewfrom bank . x = 
Rail to Bideford file) G3 

3 16 I0 

» 2. Received from Hitchens , : -2 55s OmS 
54 17 6 

» » Paid hotel bill $ : : . 5 3 Io 6 
54-2 

- Rail home, lunch, etc. . : , 5 : Tomo et 
S2ACOmRS 

» 3. Paidintobank . : ; , : ee 
PE GRSY is! 

», 7. Incidental expenses . . ? F Ou! 
I 9 4 

Paid for umbrella : . : : ; I2 6 

t<LOL TO 


As a rule of thumb check on money carried about one’s 
person it may serve a purpose, but when, not one, but 
scores or hundreds of accounts are to be BEDE, it simply 
breaks down. 

But suppose, instead of using one column of figures, two 
columns are used, the task at once simplifies.itself, and the 
account no longer stands alone, but readily suits itself to 
fit in with other accounts. 

The two columns of figures are usually called the “ debit ”’ 
and the “ credit’ columns. A debit is a charge, and the 


Dr, Cr. 
£ | s.yjd. £ | sia. 
Feb, 1 | Cashfrombank . 5| -| —||Feb. 1 | Rail Bideford . : EIS 2 
2 | Rec.from Hitchens 51; -| 8 2 | Hotel bill F < Io] 6 
Railand lunch 2 I| 8) 4 
3 | Paidinto bank fs 50; -| = 
7 | Umbrella 5 : I2| 6 
Incidental exp. . I] 9] 4 
56) -| 8 55| 3|r0 
Balanceinhand . I6|10 
£56) -| 8 £56] —| 8 
7 | In hand fs i 16|r0 ne 
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debit side is kept on the left-hand side of the page or the 
book. 

Now let us see the effect of placing these items in two 
columns. 

A brief mental calculation, or a subtraction in the margin, 
shows the balance 16s. 10d., or the book can be balanced 
and the remainder brought down as is shown. 

Those persons who go into business with little previous 
knowledge of book-keeping, and who regard it as necessary 
to keep accounts of some kind, usually find two places in 
which they can make a start. One of these is at the 
beginning of each transaction, the other is at the place 
where money begins to change hands. 

The first of these is the proper place; the second is 
better than not keeping books at all, but starting here is 
not dependable or a sufficient guard against error. 

To explain what is meant by starting at this second 
course, let us take an actual case. 

In a Cornish town there was (and possibly still is) a 
retail grocer doing a large cash trade. He adhered almost 
without exception to one fixed rule which was: never to 
give credit. It was said of him that on the few occasions 
when he seemed to break this rule by allowing a customer 
to take away goods without payment, he would take 
the amount of the purchase out of his own pocket and 
pay it into the till, thus making the debt a personal 
one to himself, instead of a commercial debt to the 
business. 

Doing a cash trade, he had no outward day book or 
ledger. Every day or so he would clear the till and pay 
the money into the bank. Once a week he would draw 
enough from the bank for his private purposes in order to 
pay his assistants. Rent and other larger charges he paid 
by cheque. 

For goods inward, he kept two files. On the first of 
these he placed invoices received from firms, duly marking 
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them when the goods came to hand. When a traveller 
brought an account he would search through that file, 
take off the invoices that belonged to the account, pay by 
cheque, and put the invoices and statement of account 
and receipt upon the other file. 

Apparently this man kept no books at all; actually the 
bank pass book told him everything. A little analysis 
might be required to divide rent, rates, weekly drawings, 
and expenses from merchants’ payments, but when this 
was done he had the figures for a year’s trade before him 
in a rough and ready kind of way, yet more or less 
complete. 

This man’s business was exceptional. There are very 
few trading concerns in which the book-keeping can be 
limited to the buying department ; and it was only because 
he gave no credit he could work in this way. 

It is surprising how many traders still remain with us 
who work the buying side of their trade on the two file 
systems indicated above: ‘‘ Money owing ”’ is represented 
by statements and invoices on one file, and “ money paid ”’ 
by those on the other. This is a faulty method even on 
the purchasing side of a business, but when credit is given 
and an attempt is made to be equally primitive in customer’s 
accounts the results may be highly dangerous. 

Even in the case given above, the likelihood of losing 
an invoice or of neglecting to change it over to the second 
file when it is paid, may result in difficulties in checking the 
actual receipt of goods, or still worse, in paying the same 
account twice. 

This particular instance is referred to here because many 
persons engaged in the mail order business may find their 
accounts are of a nature somewhat similar to those of this 
Cornish grocer. 

If they sell only for cash (which is often the case in mail 
order business) and their purchases are from one or a few 
firms, it is quite easy for them to fall into the way of 
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account keeping by loose documents—the adoption of the 
two file system. 

A far safer and sounder plan is to start the book-keeping 
at that place where goods actually enter the warehouse, 
and goods are actually dispatched or money is actually 
received. 

For example, let us take a case. 

Mr. Brownie buys £25 worth of clocks to be sold by mail 
order business.. There is no need for this item to come 
into the account books when the order is given, nor yet 
when the invoice is received; though it stands to reason 
that a rough notebook of some kind in which particulars of 
orders given for goods can be entered, is useful. Equally 
the same rough notebook can be made to serve a double 
purpose, for here can be entered against the order the fact 
that the goods have been duly received. 


The Journal and the Ledger. 


The real account keeping on this side of the business 
should commence the moment a parcel of goods has been 
accepted and taken into stock. 

It is then that two entries should be made, and later 
those two entries should be posted to (or copied into) two 
separate accounts. 


Those entries are to— 


1. Debit Stock A/c : : : 3 3 5 dois = 
2. Credit the supplying firm . 5 - 25a 


This can conveniently be done in one book, called a 
journal, which is a volume ruled in two columns. As these 
amounts are similar and balance each other, if one entry 
is placed in one column and one in the other, and these 
entries are followed by two, twenty, or two hundred similar 
entries, it follows that the two columns will balance each 
other. 

Then, as all these entries are posted into a ledger under 
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the different accounts to which they belong, being charged 
to some accounts and credited to others, it follows that if 
the pages of that ledger are totalled they will balance each 
other, and the totals will also agree with those of the 
book in which they originally appear. 

Book-keeping can be very simple. One trader declares 
that the two books he uses give him all that he needs. 
He is himself a capable and experienced accountant, and 
he is engaged in a business in which his total trading 
transactions for a week may not be more than a dozen or 
twenty. Some of these are for rather large amounts, and 
others relatively small. 

His two books are: a journal, and a ledger. 

Now note these two words “journal’’ and “ ledger,”’ 
because these two are practically the sum total of all 
books kept in an average business. A firm may have 
a hundred ledgers, but they are all extensions of the one 
original book, and all of them books in which the entries 
must be posted from some place of origin. A firm may 
also have a hundred day-books, credit, and other books, 
in which original entries are made, but they are all of them 
a part of the journal. 

Now let us suppose that we are dealing with a business 
similar to that mentioned above, one where entries are 
few. Our trader has two books and two books only, and 
he makes a very rigid rule— 


“I will enter every transaction affecting accounts into 
my journal, and I will make at least two entries about every 
transaction. Those entries shall all be posted to the ledger 
and nothing shall be written in the ledger unless it comes 
in the first place from the journal.” 


(To “ post ’’ an item from one book to another means to 
copyit. “ Posting ” is usually done in an abbreviated way. 
Thus, supposing the original entry consists of ten lines of 
goods that have been sold to Mr. Smith of Lichfield. There 
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may be 100 or 200 words in the full description of the sale, 
but when the amount is posted to Mr. Smith’s account in 
the ledger it is in this form— 


March 18. ToGoods . : : oo ey > £15.10 6 


it being understood that should further particulars be 
required the original entry can be turned up.) 

The beginner who reads the above will probably ask, 
“ But what about the day book ? ’’ he will assume that a 
day book is an essential book in any business, and that if 
only two books are kept the day book should be one of 
them. 

The answer is simple. The day book is really a part of 
the journal, only, as in a business where there are many 
entries it is convenient to have all particulars of goods 
despatched entered together, this part of the journal is 
usually given one or more books to itself, and entries are 
posted direct from it to the ledger. 

But let us keep to the business with a very few trans- 
actions—so few, in fact, that it is not worth while to keep 
a separate day book. 

Mr. Richard Robins starts trading with £500 of his own 
capital and £500 lent him by a relative. For convenience 
we presume he is a wholesale merchant and not a mail 
order dealer. 

His journal for the first month’s work is shown on 
page 192. 

This journal serves the purpose of being a book of 
origin for all entries where they are very few. All these 
amounts posted into a ledger give a number of different 
particulars. 

It will be noticed that there is a column before the cash 
columns, which is filled with numbers. These are the 
folio or page numbers of the other book: the ledger. 

We will now show the accounts as they appear in that 
volume. 
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192 


Mar. I 


” 15 


50 LO 


” 27 


© Dy. 


TO. 
Mar. 1. 


42 Dr. 


9... 
Mar. 5 
1» 16 
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JouRNAL OF RICHARD ROBINS 


Dy. Cr. 
2) ie ee Oe eee eee ee 
Ledger 
Folio DAS £\ s.)a 
Bank ; . I I000 
To Capital Alc < 98 500} —| — 
» Loan pee per 
nolds) 97 500] —| — 
Stock A/c . : ss 80 926} — 
ToH.Dilling . 2 42 926] -| -— 
(Goods purchased). 
H. Dilling : : 42 626) — 

To Bank : - I 626] —} — 
Butchers & Co. . . IOI 325] — 
Rollings & Sons . 3 103 Ioo| — 

Davis& Lear . P 105 75) — 

To Stock A/c . , 80 500} —| — 

: (Goods sold) 

Stock A/c . < 80 300] — 
To Wand & Co, ‘ 110 300] —| — 
(Goods purchased) 

H. Dilling . B 5 42 300| — 

To Bank 2 < I 273| —| — 

, Discount A/e . 90 25 he 
Butchers & Co. . a IOI 2Io| — 

Davis & Lear . . I05 304] — 
To Stock A/c. = 80 514); -| - 
£4166] —| —|£4166}] —| — 
LEDGER ACCOUNTS 
Bank Account Cr. 
Tig )sja. ¥ lid: 
To Capital . I |}500} —| — Mar, 5 | By H. Dilling : ee a ye 
» Loan 1 ||500} -| — 43.36 », H. Dilling I |/273) -| - 
H. Ditiine Cr. 
Ti £)s)@. - : 
To Bank . -| 1/626} —| — ‘aes, 2 | ByGoods . - i a - 
+s) ADC, as -| © 1/273] -| - 
», Discount -| r]} 27] -| - 


a ee ee el ee 
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80 Dr. Stock AccountT Cr. 
TH. < an pleased. ZO: 
Mar. 2 | To H. Dilling I |/926|] —| — || Mar. 8 | By Sundry Sales. E ns gs 2 
» 15 | , Wand &Co. .| £|/300] —| — » 27 | ,, Sundry Sales.| x |/5r4) -| — 
go Dr. Discount Account Cr. 
TO... Zasata she 19652 s.| d. 
| Mar.16} ByH.Dilling . : = -|- 
97 Dr. Loan ACCOUNT Gr. 
TG:.. £ S11) PIDs: J s.| a. 
| Mar. 1 | ByBank . ein is =|. = 
98 Dr. CapiTaL ACCOUNT Cr. 
19 pa sald XO. Ji| £ |s.t 4. 
| Mar. 1 | ByBank . «| I {|500} —| — 
tor Dr. ButcHers & Co. Cr. 
EG. Tat Salida. IQg.. | s.| 4. 
Mar. 8 | To Goods I }/325| -| — ‘ z 
» 27 | » Goods r |/2r0| -| — 
103 Dr. ROLLINGS AND SONS Cr. 
TOs J\| £ | s.| 4. IQg.. £ |s.| da. 
Mar. 8 | To Goods I ||/r00] —| — 
1o5 Dr. Davis AND LEAR Cr. 
19.. J\| £ | s.|f@. Ig.. £ syd. 
Mar. 8 | To Goods . El 951 = — 
yp 27 | «5, Goods: . al Be =| = 
rro Dr, Wanpv & Co. Cr. 
19.. | £ |s.| da, Ig.. FNL shiva: 
| | | Mar.15 | By Goods I }/300] —| — 
| u i 


It will be seen that the two columns of the journal 
balance each other. Obviously, this must be the case, as 
every entry in one column is balanced by an entry in the 
other. In some cases there may be two or three amounts 
put together. As an example of this, the capital £500 and 
the loan of £500 are lodged together in the bank, and a 
single entry of £1,000 sums them. 
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Now, as all the debits are entered in the debit side of 
the ledger and the credits on the credit side, it follows that 
the totals of the ledger accounts must balance. 

And more than this. If all the ledger accounts are 
balanced off, and the credit or debit balances are brought 
down, in each case it stands to reason that these new 
amounts must also balance. 

Examine the following summaries— 


LEDGER TOTALS 


Fol. : Dy. Cr. 
rE \iss\ha s.| d. 
I Bank A/c 3 4 ‘ 5 Iooo| —|} —|| 899) - — 
42 H. Dilling 4 : : : 926] —| —|| 926} -| — 
80 Stock A/c : . : = 1226] — Tor4| —| — 
go | Discount A/c . - ‘ 3 27; -| - 
97 Loan A/c : : * - 500] —| — 
98 Capital A/c : : : j 500} -| — 
IOI Butchers & Co. é : : 535|/ -| - 
103 Rollings & Sons : - : Io0o| —| — 
105 Davis & Lear . n : . 379| -| —- 
trio | Wand&Co. . . . ’ 300] —| — 
£4166} —| —||£4166) —| — 


BALANCES OF THE SAME A/Ccs. 


Dr. Cr 
£ |s.| d. £|s.jd 
I Bank A/c s : : = IOI} -| — 
42 H. Dilling s : - - —|-|- —|-|- 
80 Stock A/c é s : : 212| —| — 
90 | Discount A/e . : c : 27) -| — 
97 | Loan A/c ; é ‘ fae 500| —| — 
98 Capital A/c A . : : 500] —| — 
10 Butchers & Co, : : = 535] -| - 
103 Rollings & Sons 5 “ 5 100} —| — 
105 Davis & Lear . : ‘ ‘ 379| -| - 
IIo Wand&Co. . . : F 300} —| — 
£1327| —| | 1327) 4 — 


A careful examination of the above figures will show 


the broad, simple principle on which all sound book-keeping 
is built up. 
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The phrase “ double-entry”’ is frequently used, and in 
its purest form it means that every separate item is entered 
twice. In actual working, however, it would be unneces- 
sarily burdensome to do this, but the effect can be 
obtained if entries are made so as to summarize a number 
of transactions under one heading. 

Thus, supposing a firm sends out a hundred parcels of 
goods a day, in the strict theory of double-entry book- 
keeping every one of those items should be credited to 
stock account as well as charged to a customer. 

But exactly the same result is obtained if all those 
entries are totalled once a week or once a month, or at 
any other period, and credited to stock account in a bulk 
sum. 

Then, again, as goods are bought, each purchase should 
be charged to stock account, but here again it is just as 
easy to deal with the purchases for a period as it is for 
each item to be entered separately. 

So let us take the Journal entries for, say, six months 
affecting stock. 


Dr. Cr. 


P La NS a|Call megenl Se| ee 
June 30 | Purchases 6 months 
Jan.1to June30 ) Dr. Stock 7386|14|10 
as per Purchases 
Book Cr. Merchants 7386|14|10 


Sales as per Town 


Day Book Jan. 1 Dy. Customers}|3150} 2| 8 
to June 30 
aaa Sales as per country 
Day Book, Jan. 1 } A 6218] —| — 
to June 30 Cr. Stock 9368] 2| 8 


——— 


At once it will be seen that by the use of day books and 
purchases books, the journal is relieved of a great mass of 
figures. But none the less these books are really part of 
the journal. 

Then, again, it is convenient to have all the transactions 
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about money received and paid out in a book by them- 
selves, and here again the journal can be relieved of another 
mass of figures, and the “‘ Cash Book ”’ be established. 

So it comes about that in a large business the journal, 
which is the key volume of the whole trade done, instead 
of being in constant daily use, is reserved almost entirely 
for entries of totals and for closing transactions of profit 
and loss and capital accounts at a few seasons in the 
year. 

But the fact that it is the central key volume should 
never be overlooked, and in a small concern it is a very 
handy book in which to chronicle the whole of the cash 
and stock transactions where there are only a few entries 
to make in a day. 

Before passing on to a description of the ordinary book- 
keeping of a mail order business, and still dealing with the 
principal accounts, let us now deal with a trading accounts 
and a balance sheet. 

We will presume that Mr. Richard Robins, whose accounts 
are shown above, takes stock at the end of the month, so 
as to ascertain how much profit he has made. 

In order to do this he makes a few more entries in his 
Journal. These are to provide for the following items, 
which have not yet been dealt with. 

Rent, rates, water, and gas have not yet been paid for, 
but he estimates that for a month these will be about 
£15. 

Over the *phone he learns that he owes the carriers 
£7 138. rod. 

During the month he has paid out of his pocket, keeping 
a rough note of the outlay— 


y Se as 
Stamps : 5 : - £2 = 
Rail fares. ; : ; - 212 - 
Hotels, etc. . i § = 
Incidentals Cee: 
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For which sum he draws a cheque to self. 

He also owes a month’s interest at 5 per cent to Major 
Reynolds for interest on loan. 

He takes stock, and finds the value of the goods amounts 
to £308. 

So he adds the closing items to his Journal. 


19. £ Nissldal "sale 
Mar. “31 Rent, rates A/c 
Dr. Profit and Loss A/c : 15} -| - 

Cr. Special Ledger ae rent, etc.. ; 

ave = r5} -| - 


Carriage of goods 

Dr. Profit and Loss A/c e - 7| 3\10 

| Cr. Michaelwaite, Carriers . s 7| 3/10 

Sundries— 

Dr. Profit & Loss A/c Travelling 

and hotels 3/17) - 

= » », General expenses 4 

Cr. Bank : : - : 8} -| 8 


w 
oo 


The value of the stock 
Dr. Stock A/c . - : - 308] -| — 
Cr. Trading A/c : ; 5 308) —| - 


Interest 
Dr. Profit and Loss ne 5 : P| adi te 
Cr.LoanA/c . > - 2| 1} 8 


It must be understood that the above entries are not 
precisely in the form in which some accountants would 
state them. They are here presented in as illustrative a 
manner as possible for the beginner. 

Mr. Robins is now able to draw up a Trading Account 
for the month. 


Dr. TRADING ACCOUNT FOR MARCH, 19.. Cr. 
£ |s.|d. £ | sijd. 
To Goods Purchased . Z 1226| —| —|| By Sales . 2 ro14| —| — 
», Balance Gross Profit carried », Stock at 31st Mar. »1Qe% 308] —| — 
to Profitand Loss A/c . 96} -| - 


=— | —— | — ——— | os | 
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Dy. PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT Cr. 
EQan Lapse. TOs £ fsa. 
Mar. 31 |To Rent, Rates, etc. . 15| -| —|| Mar.3x | By Gross Profit 

», Carriage . : 7| 3|r0 from Trading 

» Iravelling Exp. . 3/17] — Alc 96] -| - 
,, General Exp. 4| 3| 8 7 Discount from 

», Intereston Loan H. Dilling 2 27| -|- 


(Major Reynolds) 2| 1| 8 

», Balance, net 
Profit to ‘ 
Balance Sheet 90}13/10 


£123] -| — £123) =| — 


—— |= /=—> —— |= |= 


In the above statement discount received is shown as 
a credit to the Profit and Loss Account. Many accountants 
show this instead as a deduction from purchases. But 
the ultimate effect is the same. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31ST MARCH, IQ.. 


Liabilities. £ |s.|d. Assets. LT siia- 
Sundry Creditors . 300| —| —|| Sundry Debtors . 5 ror4|] —| — 
Loan from Majot Reynolds 502| x] 8|| Stock . 7 : 308] -| - 
Rent, ete. i 15| —| —|| Balance at 
Carriage a E . 7| 3/10 Bank fIor —- — 

Capital A/c Less drawn 8 = 8 
Mar. I £500 — — SS 92|19| 4 
Net profits go 13 10 
— 590/13|10 
£I414]19) 4 £1414|T9] 4 


When the broad principle of book-keeping has been 
mastered, there remains the task of applying it to the special 
needs of a particular firm. 

It has been said that no two business houses keep their 
books in a precisely similar manner. Probably this state- 
ment is less true to-day than it was a few years ago, for 
accountants are quick to adopt a good model, and apply 
it wherever they can, while auditors work on more or less 
standard lines, and have a great influence upon the methods 
of the firms whose books they audit. 

Broadly speaking, there are two classes of books in 
business. (1) Those that are of the nature of notebooks 
and relate to money matters in an unofficial way ; and (2) 
those that constitute a part of the actual account keeping. 

Examples of the first are travellers’ order books, and 
buyers’ memoranda books of prices and purchases. 
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Examples of the second are ledgers, cash books, day 
books, and journals. 

Auditors and accountants are rarely interested in the 
unofficial books of the firm. They take no cognizance of 
where goods were bought, when they were due for payment, 
who paid carriage, or things of that sort. 

Facts like these do not concern the account keeper ; 
they are part of the business management. 

Equally accountants, as such, are not interested in ar- 
rangements for selling goods, such as terms offered and 
conditions of sale. 

The accountant’s part begins when an invoice of goods 
is ‘“‘ accepted,” because the goods have been received, or 
when a debit is entered against a customer, because goods 
have been sent to him. 

Unofficial books can be kept in any way that is found 
by experience to be most suitable. 


The Waste Book. 


A simple plan, when the business is in its earlier stages, 
and the important actions are being carried through by 
one person, is to keep a Waste Book. 

This is an entirely unofficial volume from the point of 
view of book-keeping, because it may contain many notes 
that do not find their way into the account books of the 
firm. 

This is a convenient place in which to enter particulars 
of orders given and of liabilities incurred, together with 
such notes about transactions as may be necessary for 
later reference. 

Many of the entries in this book will presently be carried 
to the journal (or volumes that form part of the journal), 
and from thence posted to the ledgers. 

In this waste book, a purchase of goods, for example, 
can be dealt with in all its stages, and there are usually at 
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least four stages before a purchase results in an entry being 
made in the official account books of the firm. 

Let us trace these. 

1. The order is given to the supplying house. A record 
should be kept of the conditions of purchase, the articles 
bought, terms, prices, discounts, and other facts. 

2. An invoice for the goods is received from the supplying 
house. This may be days or weeks after the order is given. 
There is no need to enter the invoice when it is received. 
Most firms have a file for documents being held in suspense 
and not yet officially accepted. 

3. The goods are received into the warehouse. 

4. The outer packages are opened and the goods exa- 
mined. 

Acts 3°and 4 should be regarded as separate acts. It is 
frequently impossible to open and examine all goods as 
received, and the larger the firm the greater the necessity 
for dividing these two parts of the work. A firm, for 
example, receiving a heavy shipment or consignment of 
small goods, might put a great strain upon its warehouse 
staff to take in and stow away the bulk packages as they 
arrived. With two or three wagons waiting at the door 
it would be hopeless for a small staff to endeavour to open 
all parcels as received. 

Usually such goods are signed for as received ‘“ un- 
examined.” 

(It is always a good plan to write that word “ unex- 
amined ”’ over a signature for goods received. If the word 
is not written the presumption is that the goods are received 
“in good condition,”’ and subsequent claims on account of 
damage in transport are made difficult.) 

It will be seen that three of these acts are such as require 
some note to be taken. Yet all three of them are outside 
the scope of official account book-keeping. An auditor 
would not be interested in any of them. 

In commerce there are many actions of a similar nature, 
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and these can be noted in a single volume, such as a 
waste book, or broken up in as many ways as are 
convenient. 

Where a business is big enough to divide into depart- 
ments it is obvious that one book will not be sufficient even 
for the purposes covered above. Notes upon the subject 
of buying naturally belong to the buyers’ office, while 
those upon goods received and taken into stock belong to 
the warehouse. 


Buying. 

Buyers frequently use duplicate or triplicate books. 
One leaf torn out constitutes the order, while the permanent 
record is kept upon the leaf that remains in the book. 
If it is helpful to send particulars of the purchase into 
the warehouse in order to serve as a notice of the goods 
expected a third leaf can be detached and used for this 
purpose. 

Where a business is in its early stages a duplicate book 
is ample. It is never wise to multiply machinery and 
documents if this can be avoided. 

A rough warehouse book, showing the goods received, 
can be kept by the responsible foreman. 

In this volume goods are entered as received, and each 
entry elaborated as the packages are opened and passed 
into stock. 

The following is the method of a wholesale house turning 
over about £50,000 a year. 

A clerk in the office receives inward invoices, and once 
or twice a week takes them to the buyer in order to have 
his signature, that they are in order, and that the prices 
are as arranged. He then inspects the warehouse book, and 
checks the amounts and qualities of those invoices of goods 
which have been received, holding over the invoices of 
goods still in transit. 

In cases of discrepancies in quantities or qualities the 
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buyer is consulted, and the invoice duly marked, or the 
subject dealt with by letter. 

In theory, discrepancies should be dealt with at once 
by letter ; in actual practice, however, where much business 
is done by personal interview,.and where there is little 
time for needless correspondence, these questions are 
frequently left over till the salesman and buyer meet. 

When this is the case, and particularly when accounts 
are paid to the traveller who sold the goods, it is important 
that the system of payment shall be such as to prevent a 
cause for discussion, being overlooked. 

The firm referred to above, which is by no means an 
over-staffed firm, and which is also a house where needless 
letter writing is discouraged, adopts a strict but simple 
rule: when an account is being paid, all the invoices 
belonging to that account are turned up and examined 
before the settlement is made. 

As all discrepancies and notes are boldly marked on the 
invoices to which they relate, it is plain that no subject 
for query is lost sight of. 

Another firm makes it a rule to enter invoices about 
which questions should be raised, with a bold “R” in 
red ink by the side, and this “ R,” in turn, is posted in 
the ledger. This “R” means that the invoice must be 
referred to before the account is paid. 

The above systems seem rather like rule of thumb, and 
strict commercial organizers may object to them. But 
in very much of commerce where buyer and seller are in 
pleasant and harmonious relationship, it is frequently 
found that ‘to raise the point with the traveller” is a 
more satisfactory method than to write a letter of complaint 
to the firm. 

Many movements in recent times have tended to rob 
the traveller of his power to deal with such matters; in 
such cases it is necessary to take up the subject with the 
house he represents. But this is not universally so, and 
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the pendulum already swings back to the older and simpler 
method. 

Responsible buyers dislike dealing with travellers who 
are merely “ order takers,” and have none of the powers 
of delegates and ambassadors. 

In the mail order business the trader will probably have 
little to do with the traveller who is unable to act with 
authority. The circumstances under which he must trade 
will necessarily make buying a point of special importance. 
If he can purchase only those goods that are sold on a 
non-flexible and set price principle he will find himself 
unable to compete. 

Practically there is no room for the ordinary traveller 
to come between the mail order dealer and the source of 
supply. As explained in another part of this book the 
trader must interest the actual manufacturer in his case, 
or he is beaten at the start. 

He should be near enough to his source of supply to be 
able to make purchasing a personal relation between himself 
and the supplying house. 


The Bought Day Book. 


We turn now to the official accounts in which records 
of actual transactions appear. Where these are too numer- 
ous to keep in the journal, the trader should provide 
himself with a “‘ Bought Day Book.” 

In this are entered the invoices of goods actually received. 
The custom of many firms is to use the date of the invoice 
and not the date of the receipt of goods. 

Such a volume can be very simple. It is not necessary 
to copy the details of prices or other particulars. A 
single line is sufficient for all entries about each invoice, 


as 
eS. 
Mar. 21. Higgins & Seaward, Hanley . A 2 iz 2 8 


This book should be totalled, and at stated periods, this 
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total “journalized.” That is to say, an entry in the 
journal should appear such as this— 


TO Sl Oe SO 
Mar. 31. Goods received Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 
DP Stock A Cam. : Olea alt 
Cr. Merchant’s Ledger 5 382 1a EL 


The Bought Day Book entries are posted into a Bought 
Ledger. When this is done the folio of the ledger account 
is written in a column by the side of the figures. Here 
we give an example of suitable ruling for a Bought Day 
Book. 


Bovueut Day Boox 


Date | Name Address Fol. Inv. | poet 
TOs: £ |s.|@.|| £ js. | 4. 
Mar.z21 || Brought forward 298] 4|/11/|752\/10] 1 

», 21 || Higgins & Seaward . . | Hanley : - | 15 17| 2| 8 

» 23 || Lee Pritchard, Ltd. . | Birmingham . - | I2r}) xrzjrz] — 

» 27 || Higginsand Seaward . | Hanley ‘ Ry lee at Ped i 

»» 29 ” ” ” . ” > e 15 16] — 

» 3 || Chinnery, Ltd. “ . | Burslem aaay 4| 3) 8 
March Total —|—|—}|/382] 4}1z 

Apr. 3 || Higgins and Seaward . | Hanley : Pet 4 4) 1] 3 

mck Stee: Fs : S . - | 15 || 17] 2\r2 

» 6 || Crotch & Co. . - | London . - | 194 2| 2| — 


In the above ruling it will be seen that the total of goods 
received can be entered in the journal every month, or the 
month’s purchases extended into a continuous column 
total, and be dealt with annually or at any other period. 

In the same way purchases can be extended weekly. 

Below is a convenient ruling for a Bought Ledger. 


15. Hiccins & SEAWARD, 


Dr. Bruce Mills, Doun Street, Hanley. Cr. 
TO. £ |s.| da. 1Q.. S.| d. 
Mar.15 | Brought ford. 200] —| — Brought ford. an 1| 6 

» 15 | To Cash 50| -| -|| Mar. r | By Goods 132 20] 1| 8 

» 22 ” ” ZOOh =} = » 6 ” ” 132 92) 4) — 

» 27 ” wy 39) = » 17 » » 132 II) 3 6 

», Discount tT] 8} 5 ab a aes 133 17| 2| 8 

Apr. I ” Cash 40) -| — 9 27 ” ” 133 35} 2) I 
” Discount 3 7| 7 x 29 ” ” 133 16) = 7 

£433|16| — 433 x6] — 

Apr 23. || a as 133 4| 11 3 

a» 5 ” ” 133 I7| 2/11 
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In such a ledger the totals can be ruled off every time 
an account is paid, or made continuous, as desired. 

Some accountants prefer the continued total to be shown, 
as this constitutes a ready check upon the accuracy of 
entries and additions. It follows that if the Bought Day 
Book is totalled for, say, a year, the sum of all the pur- 
chases, added to the amounts owing at the beginning of 
the year, should be the same amount as all the credit 
columns of the ledger for the same period. 

Thus, in the ledger extract shown above, the total 
£433 16s. od. can be ruled off with double lines under the 
figures in each column or the amounts can be carried on 
so as to show the whole transactions for the year. 

Another method is to have a double set of columns on 
each side, and to extend the totals out into these columns, 
whenever an account is settled. 

We now come to the other books that are necessary 
for a mail order business. 

Let us presume that the business with which we first 
deal is one in which no credit is given, and that all orders 
received are accompanied with the money. 

According to strict business usage every order should 
be entered in a day book, and every amount of money 
received should be entered in a cash book. (Both of which 
books are parts of the Journal.) 

But if a firm were receiving hundreds of amounts which 
exactly balance hundreds of orders executed, and those 
amounts were for very small sums, obviously it would be 
unnecessary to make two entries for each transaction. 
It is sufficient to let one book contain the details and the 
other the summary or total of a number of these. 

Thus, supposing a mail order firm offers through the 
press a razor sharpener at 5s., and sells three hundred in 
a week or an average of fifty a day; to repeat all these 
names and addresses in two places is quite unnecessary. 

In such a case as this summaries are desirable wherever 
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possible. If the names and addresses and other particulars 
are entered in a day book, these can be added for each day, 
and the corresponding amount of money which has been 
received be entered in the cash book as a total. 

It is rather useful to relieve the chief cash books of the 
firm from small entries. Hence it is a good plan to keep 
a Petty Cash Book, in which to enter those many trivial 
items of expenditure that occur in any business, and which 
vary from a few pence to a pound or two. 

Usually the petty cash book in a firm where there are 
several employees is kept by a junior, who is provided with | 
a small amount of money, say £5 or £10, from which he 
makes his payments, more money being given to him as 
the original sum runs low or becomes exhausted. 

A good system is the imprest system. In this the keeper 
of the petty cash, after being provided with an original 
sum of money, obtains further supplies of cash in exchange 
for receipts and vouchers of money actually expended. 

Thus, supposing he has {ro to start with, and during a 
week spends the following amounts— 


LenS: Gs 
Stamps . 5 5 5 : - cP Pee 
Cartage . c ae: nee 
Office sundries DAE eds 
£617 9 


he will have £3 2s. 3d. left. If he receives a cheque for 
£6 17s. gd., he has his original £10 again. 

The principle upon which a petty cash book is kept is 
that the clerk in charge shall be able, at any time, to pro- 
duce vouchers or money to balance his starting capital. 

Though a junior clerk may keep such a book, this need 
not involve upon him the responsibility of incurring liabili- 
ties. In some firms the petty cash clerk is not allowed 
to pay a sum of money, however small, unless a voucher 
for the amount has been initialed by the proprietor or by 
some person authorized to act in this way. 
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The point is of some importance. Any man starting 
in business with a small capital should keep all expenditure 
in his own hands. It may be necessary for him to use the 
hands of others to keep the accounts, but he should avoid 
deputing powers of payment, as where there are several 
spending authorities it is easy for profits to be scattered 
as fast as they are made. 

A busy man may not have time to write out a voucher 
for a pot of office ink. But he has time to initial a slip 
authorizing such a payment. 

In keeping the larger cash book, it is an advantage to 
pass all payments made and received through the bank. 
In this way it is easier to keep track of transactions, and 
the cash book serves a double purpose, as it is not only 
a record of the amounts received and paid out, but also 
a record of the transactions between the firm and the 
bank. 

A convenient kind of cash book is one that has three 
sets of columns on each side, six sets in all. As this is 
rather too much to crowd on to a single page, it is well to 
use the two opposite sides of a book simultaneously. Such 
tuled books can easily be obtained. 

An example of a cash account is shown on page 208. 

This is an example of the way in which a cash book 
may be kept. 

On the right-hand or credit side are entered the amounts 
that are paid out. As all payments to creditors are paid 
by cheque there is not very much object in entering them 
in the second column at all. The entries in the third 
column are simultaneously credits to the bank and debits 
to the persons to whom the cheques are paid. These are 
posted to the Bought Ledger Accounts. The first cash 
columns are for discounts obtained, and these can be 
totalled and “ journalized ” at intervals. 

On the right-hand side of the book can also be seen the 
way in which petty cash payments are treated. These 

14 —(1854) 
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are stated under four different descriptions, and one cheque 
is drawn to cover them all. 

The wages cheque {9 4s. 6d. is entered in both columns. 
If all expenses are entered in the second column, and this 
column totalled, a useful check is obtained on the expenses 
of the business. But this is only a memorandum column, 
as the actual expenses should be made up from the wages 
book, petty cash outlay, and other sources, and journalized 
at intervals. 

On the left-hand or debit side, the first column is for 
discounts allowed to customers ; the second for payments 
received from customers, and the third for payments 
made to the bank. 

It will be seen that the bank lodgment each day is 
made up of a number of such amounts. A firm paying 
in fifty or sixty amounts each day needs to keep details 
of each particular payment, and also the total of each 
lodgment, and these are given in the two columns of the 
cash book. 

Another point should be dealt with here. There is 
nothing in the cash book, as shown above, to indicate if a 
customer’s payment has been by cheque or by cash, and 
it is rather important that a record of this fact be available 
somewhere. 

A good place in which to note this is on the counterfoil 
of the Bank Paying-in Slip. In business a paying-in book 
should be used. Banks provide either books or loose slips 
as desired. The advantage of the book is that it usually 
shows at once which payments were by cheque and which 
by cash. 

There are, however, a few exceptional cases which should 
be noted. It is the custom of one trader never to draw 
a cheque for shillings and pence if he can avoid doing so 
(and a rather absurd and dangerous custom it is, too). 


If his account is {11 4s. 7d., he draws a cheque for {11, and 
pays the odd money in silver and copper. 
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Where the cheque paid in does not agree with the dmount 
received, some note should appear on the counterfoil of 
the paying-in book. Equally, when two amounts received 
are identical, and one is paid by cash and the other by 
cheque, some note should be made to show which is which. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE DAY BOOK AND INVOICES 


In the old days the method of dealing with documents and 
entries that were continually repeated was laboriously to 
enter each one separately. 

Thus, every order would be entered in a day book, and 
every invoice would be written out on a printed form. To 
all intents and purposes the book entry and the invoice 
are duplicates of each other, and naturally they suggest 
some process by which one action shall complete the chief 
part of the work in both cases. 

Many firms still adhere to this old method, and the chief 
argument used in its favour is a sound one: that if the 
invoice and day book entry are both made up from the 
original order, an error in one or the other becomes apparent. 

As, however, in many cases the main body of the invoice is 
copied from the day book, this argument scarcely holds good. 

A method that is now being largely used is the prepara- 
tion of the invoice and the building up of the day book 
simultaneously by means of carbon copying. 

Under this system a third copy gives yet another advan- 
tage. Whereas in the older method, the original order, after 
being copied into the day book and made the pattern for 
the invoice, was sent out into the warehouse for the 
packer’s use ; now, as it is as easy to make two carbon 
copies as one, a third document can be obtained for use 
in the warehouse, without the risk being run of the original 
order being mislaid. 

Two variations of this system are used. 

One is the book system of triplicate pages which are 

1. The invoice (detachable). 

2. The day book document (fixed in the book). 

3. The warehouse copy (detachable). 


2II 
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The drawback of the fixed day book entry is that almost 
of necessity the invoice must be written in pencil, as pens 
will not make a sufficiently strong mark for practical pur- 
poses through two sheets of carbon paper. A pencil 
invoice does not look entirely satisfactory. 

There is, however, one great advantage in the bound 
book, which is that a permanent non-detachable record is 
preserved. 

There is another variation of this method, which, though 
it looks much neater in the document that reaches the 
customer, requires careful working, in order that the record 
be duly filed. The three documents, the invoice, the day 
book record and the warehouse copy, can be typed together 
by means of carbon papers, and the day book copy securely 
filed so as to form a part of a loose-leaf day book. 

The following specimen invoice form not only explains 
itself, but gives an indication of the other two documents. 
It will be seen that the invoice can be used as a letter of 
thanks. 


SPECIMEN INVOICE FORM 


Bought of No. 842 
Hincks, WHITE & BUCKNELL, LTD. 


249 Lime Lane, 
Beechminster, 
Mrs. Rosenfield, 15th July, 19.. 
172 Elgar Street, 
Morice Town. 
Dear Madam, 


We wish to thank you for your kind order which has been duly 
executed to-day. The goods as below are in transit, and we trust 
that they will give you entire satisfaction. 


Awaiting your further wishes, we are 
Yours faithfully, ' 
Hincks, WHITE & BUCKNELL, Lrp. 
£ ls. |. 


D 474 One pair “‘ De Brett ’’ Lace Curtains . 5 7\ 6 
273 Two pairs ‘“‘ Marmion ”’ ,, nS nol ys Io} — 
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In invoicing goods it is always desirable, if it is at all 
possible, to let two workers be engaged simultaneously 
upon the work. 

Where the calculations are of such a simple nature as 
the above, it is easy for them to be completed when the 
three documents are being typed. But even in this case 
they should be checked by two persons, one with the day 
book entries and the other with the pile of invoices for the 
day. At the same time or previously these entries should 
be checked against the third pile: the warehouse copies. 

Mail order business for cash has the advantage that the 
amount of the invoice usually balances the amount of 
cash received. 

Where the day book is composed of separate carbon 
copies of invoices, it is important that these copies shall 
be duly numbered. 

It is also advisable in such a case that the cash book 
shall contain a detailed statement of the amounts received, 
and not merely be the summary of these amounts for a 
period. 

Let us take another case. 

A mail order firm places one standard line on the market : 
an office chairat 17s. 6d. Asa rule, an order is for 17s. 6d. 
and all sales are for cash with order. Occasionally an 
order may be for two chairs or, more rarely still, for half 
a dozen or a dozen. 

In such a trade a printed invoice form would meet the 
case, and the day book could be kept in a very simple 
manner, indicating dates, names, and addresses, and 17s. 6d. 
or its multiples against each name. 

Here the day book can be totalled and extended into 
each column daily, and the total only for the day appear 
in the cash book, each day’s receipts constituting a separate 
lodgment. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
LEDGER ACCOUNTS 


VERY many mail order firms give credit. The instalment 
system is excellently adapted to business of this kind. 
The advantages and perils of the method are discussed 
elsewhere. In this chapter we deal with the methods of 
book-keeping. 


The Card Ledger. 


The beginner is warned against keeping ledger accounts 
on separate cards. This does not mean loose-leaf ledgers, 
which, when rightly used, are a perfectly safe means of 
preserving records. 

The dangerous form is the small loose card. Cards may 
be entirely dependable when a firm has a scientific and 
soundly planned system, but for the beginner the detach- 
able document is undesirable, because of the ease with 
which it may be mislaid. 

A bound book, whether the binding be permanent or 
such as can be released at times for the insertion of new 
pages, is the right place for ledger accounts. 


Instalment Transactions. 


Transactions on the instalment system suggest a special 
form of ledger. The important point to watch in dealing 
with accounts kept in this way is that customers shall keep 
their instalments well paid up. 

It is an interesting commentary upon human nature, 
that the buyer upon the instalment plan frequently becomes 
more lax in payment as time goes on. It is true that 
against this there are a few persons who, when they have 
paid, say, two-thirds of the instalments, will make a great 
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effort and clear off the remainder in a single payment. 
But these are relatively few. 

It is not necessary, in order to make a ledger account 
show when instalments are due, to have that volume 
specially ruled. Almost any book that has debit and credit 
columns on a single page can be adapted to the purpose. 

What is needed is that a part of the space shall be devoted 
to a special column showing when the different payments 
are due. 

Below is shown an ordinary ledger of the cheaper kind, 
and the same ledger altered for mail order transaction. 


Dr. An ORDINARY LEDGER PAGE Cr. 


Date 


Fol, | | Date 


Z {-8. 


fe se seco 


THE SAME PAGE RULED FOR INSTALMENTS 


Date Fol. Dunno t cra Fol. 

IQg.- £| s.|d.]| 19.. Ig.. £| s.| d. 

June1| Typewriter £8 1| -| —|| June tr] June 1}| Cash 1] -| - 
zr} -| -|| July r} July 5 % 1] -| - 
1] —| —|| Aug. r} Aug. 22 ay ry -| - 
1} -| -|| Sep. 1 -| -| - 
rt} —| -|]| Oct. 1} Oct. 5 % 2) -| - 
Ij —| —|| Nov. r| Dec. 17 5s 1] -| - 
1} -| -}] Dec. 1 

19. 

1} —| -|| Jan. 1 


It will be seen that an economical use has been made 
of the ruling of such a book, that the column intended to 
be used for the dates when payments are received is 
appropriated to the purpose of showing when instalments 
are due, and another space by the side is ruled off in order 
to show when these amounts are received. 

By bringing the two sets of dates side by side, it is easy 
at a glance to discover the condition of any account. The 
credit in each case should be level with the due instalment 
it balances. 
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Thus, in the account shown, it will be noticed that a 
remittance was received for {2 on 5th Oct. As this 
balanced the amounts due for payment on ist Sept. as 
well as Ist Oct., the higher space is ruled off, and the credit 
entered against the second amount due. 

As the credit on 17th Dec. is for the November instal- 
ment, it is placed in a line with it. In this account two 
instalments are still unpaid, and two lines remain vacant 
on the credit side. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE LESSONS OF THE TRADING ACCOUNT 


AT the end of a completed period, say, six months or a 
year, it should be possible to draw up a trading account, 
summarizing business done, and a profit and loss account 
showing the distribution of the gross profit, and what 
proportion remains as net profit. 

In many trades the trading account (and among many 
business men the term “trading account” is used to 
include trading charges as well as a goods account showing 
gross profits) is carefully studied as a chief source of 
information on the cost of doing business. 

In a simple concise form it reduces every expense to 
such dimensions as reveal its percentage upon cost. 

Let us take a sample trading account— 


Dr. TrapinG Account, JAN. Ist TO DEC. 31ST Ig.. Cr. 
I65 5 £ \s.)d. TO,)- £ |s.\d. 
Jan. 1 | To Stock = 1,400] —] —|| Dec. 31 | By Sales less 
Dec. 31 | ,, Purchases discounts 11,800] —} — 
less discounts|| 10,000} —| — » Stock a 1,450] —| — 
», Gross Profit 
e/d. : 1,850] -—| - 
&]| 13,250] —| — £]| 13,250] —| — 
Dr. Prorit AnD Loss Account Cr. 
Ig. £ |syjd. Ig.- £ [sd 
Dec. 31 | ToSalaries . 425| -| -|| Dec. 31 | By Gross Profits 
» Lravelling b/d ; 1,850] -| — 
ex. (selling) 624) -| - 
» Office and 
Sundries . 118} -| — 
», Carriage . 227] -| - 
» Rent, Rates, 
etc. . 4 87) -| - 
» Net Profit to 
Capital A/c 369] -| — 
£1,850] -| - £1,850] —| — 


With such a sheet as this before him, the trader is able 
to analyse the business of the year, and decide in what 
place he can reduce expenses, and also if the profit he is 
obtaining is sufficient and reasonable. 
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A little calculation enables him to ascertain the percentage 
of expense on sales. 


per cent per cent 
Gross Profit = — 15°68 
Salaries = 3°6 
Travelling Expenses = 573 
Officeand Sundries = I-O 
Carriage = I'9 
Rent, Rates, etc. a “7, 
— IT 2°5 
Net Profit = 3:18 


With these figures in hand he can deal with each item 
separately, as well as with the results as a whole. 

Many a trader with such figures as the above before him 
would conclude that the average cost under each heading 
was reasonable, and that if it were desired to obtain larger 
profits an effort must be made to raise the price or to 
introduce varieties of goods in which a larger gross profit 
could be obtained. 

Others, having the advantage of a knowledge of what 
was being done in their own special trade, would know if 
the prices were raised turnover would decrease, and make 
their plans accordingly. 

The lesson of the trading account is always one that 
must be learned with a certain amount of caution, as the 
year’s business result is usually a summary of many different 
deals which may vary greatly in character. 

A firm, for example, may be carrying on two distinct 
kinds of trade, one in which there is heavy turnover, little 
trading cost and very narrow profit, and the other in which 
costs and profits are high, and turnover is small. 

To apply one broad lesson from a trading account to 
both of these may mean putting oneself out of the market 
in both cases. The trading account should always be 
allowed to tell its moral in simple terms of percentages, 
but that moral should be applied by a mind that retains 
a very clear picture of the trade actually done. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE MAIL ORDER WAREHOUSE 


THE warehouse of a mail order business naturally divides 
itself into three parts, for three purposes— 


1. Goods not yet taken into stock. 
2, The stock. 
3. The dispatch department. 


These three parts need not be very similar in size. In 
fact, where the business is large, or where it involves keeping 
a great variety of goods, the second department will almost 
necessarily occupy very much more space than the other 
two. 

A trader whose warehouse consists of a single floor, 
without divisions, can observe these distinctions, and 
arrange the space at his disposal so that they shall be very 
clearly defined. 

The division between the first two is not as important 
as the division between either of these and the third. 

Usually “‘ goods not yet taken into stock”’ consist of 
goods in outside packing cases, which have to be unfastened, 
and these are almost sufficiently differentiated by this 
fact. So much is this the case that almost any clear space 
will serve for them. 

Goods in process of being taken into stock are also almost 
certainly receiving special attention at the time they are 
being unpacked, so there are few opportunities of mistake 
in this way. 

But many traders are apparently not as careful as 
they might be to take advantage of having a dispatch 
department entirely distinct from all other parts of the 
building. 
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An Actual Example. 

Let us take the case of a certain well-known factory in 
Glasgow. 

In this factory are manufactured about five or six 
varieties of goods, so different from each other that they 
are practically made in different factories, although all 
those factories are part of the same building and 
inter-communicate with each other. 

Each factory has its stock rooms, in which goods made 
therein are stored in bulk. All these stock rooms are 
as near as possible to the central dispatch floor, and 
communication and means of transport are easy. 

That great central dispatch room has double doors on 
one side, ready to open to fill the vans and cars that come 
in the later part of the day. 

One may enter that room at eight o’clock in the morning 
and find a perfectly empty floor. Not a box or a frag- 
ment of the goods manufactured are to be found there. 
To all intents and purposes it seems a huge wasted 
space. 

But throughout the day truck after truck of goods is 
rolled in from the store rooms round about, outside cases 
are brought in from a store, and a number of skilled packers 
are at work packing, mailing, and coiling and completing 
orders from the provinces or for abroad. 

Throughout the day cars are being loaded up, and rail 
or steamer consignments are being dispatched, until at 
last, somewhere about five or six o’clock, the floor may once 
again be as bare of commodities as at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

Necessarily in a big business there are times when parcels 
are held over. Goods may be made up three days before 
an export ship will leave the docks. Hence it comes about 
that frequently a few packages, quite ready for sending, 
are still to be found upon the floor. 

But the floor illustrates the theory of a good dispatch 
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department: “Nothing there that is not to be sent 
away, and as far as possible the whole floor cleared 
daily.” 

Now where a trader has only one room or loft, however 
big this may be, in which to carry on all his warehouse 
business, it may at first sight seem impossible to be as 
systematic as the Glasgow firm. But the end may be 
achieved in another way. 


Take a precise case-— 


A trader, who dispatches about twenty parcels a day 
for the provinces (mostly by rail), and about fifty for town 
delivery, has a single long floor measuring about 70 ft. 
by 30ft. In front of this is his office and the warehouse 
door for loading wagons is at the rear. 

The stock is varied, and takes a good deal of room. 
Mostly it can be piled on the floor, but for some varieties 
shelves are necessary. 

For a long time this trader arranged all his stock around 
the walls, and did his packing and laid out goods for 
dispatch in the middle of the floor in this way— 


Shelves and space for stock 


Space for packing, unpacking, and laying Doors 


Office out goods. 


Shelves and space for stock 


The result was a good deal of confusion. After thinking 
over the arrangement he hit upon a better plan. 

He marked off on the floor at the end of the warehouse 
a space 30ft. wide and 25ft. long. He arranged his 
shelves more compactly up near the office, and he allowed 
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the central space for heavier goods that could be piled 
from the floor in this way— 


Space for goods 
piled on floor. 


Shelf Packing 


Otice. floor. 


Space for goods 
piled on floor. 


His packing floor was cut off from the rest of his ware- 
house by a bold red line painted from one side wall to the 
other. His lighter and more expensive goods were near 
the office,and by doubling the shelves and allowing openings 
beween them he was able to contrive two doors that 
enabled him to keep the most expensive goods under lock 
and key, and was able to arrange it that this stock was only 
approachable by a single member of the staff. 

As far as possible the packing floor was cleared twice 
daily, so that, as he put it, “ not a brass tack should be 
left on it.” 

The goods for town delivery were laid out first ; and, as 
soon as they were in the motor van and dispatched, then 
the work of collecting and packing country goods would 
commence. 

The town goods, as far as possible, were got ready over 
night, and the van would be away about 9.30 in the morn- 
ing. Goods for the railway station were called for about 
4.30 p.m. So that.it came about that at 9.30 and 4.30 
every parcel on that space demarcated by three walls and 
a scarlet line on the floor became intensely conspicuous. 

The above instances are quoted here because, though the 
goods dealt with in both cases were fairly bulky, and the 
consignments were rarely lighter than a hundredweight, 
they constitute a good pattern for other trades, 
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In the mail order business the average parcel weighs 
ounces rather than hundredweights, and packing is done 
with brown paper and string rather than with huge outside 
cases. The packing is rarely done upon the floor, by men 
of sinew and muscle leaning over boxes big enough to hold 
themselves, but upon tables. 

But the same plan holds good, and in arranging a mail 
order warehouse a great deal of confusion is prevented by 
keeping a place clear and distinct from the rest of the 
store for the dispatch department. If it can be arranged 
this should be a separate room. [If this be difficult, a part 
of a floor clearly marked off from the rest is advisable. 

Benches around the sides are often better for this purpose 
than tables. 


Making Up the Orders and Packing. 


We will presume that a firm in the mail order business 
keeps one employee all the time engaged upon the task 
of packing up goods, while another is engaged in bringing 
the goods for the separate orders out of stock. Let us 
presume that the work of packing takes twice as long as 
the work of making up the orders. 

With a number of benches, arranged around the wall, 
the orders duly completed and ready for dispatch can be 
laid out in space after space, each with its accompanying 
document stabbed upon a nail or fixed upon a hanging” 
clip above it. 

It is a good thing to have a few red cards, which, in the 
instances where the order must wait because other goods 
are required, can be hung to the clip in order to show the 
packer that the parcel is not complete. 

It will be seen that the processes of laying out orders 
and of packing them becomes one of “ moving on,” the 
packer in the course of the day’s work possibly taking the 
entire circuit of the room more than once. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE DISPATCH OF GOODS 


Tue words “‘ mail order’ imply by suggestion the kind of 
business in which the mails are not only used for the orders, 
but also for the dispatch of goods. 

In a large number of cases this is true, but the growth and 
extension of the “ direct to the ultimate buyer ’’ business 
have been such that now quite bulky and heavy articles are 
dealt with in this way, and a work on “ mail order ’’ must 
take cognizance of every form of delivery. 

As, however, the post office services are those which are 
chiefly considered, they are dealt with first. 


Postal Delivery. 


The advantage of the Parcel Post is that within the 
limits of home delivery there is no variation in the charges 
on account of distance. It is thus quite easy for the 
trader to calculate the exact charge that postal delivery 
will be upon any article. 

It is not generally known that the Post Office, when 
desired, will give a “ Certificate of Posting,” or, in other 
words, a receipt for a parcel. Where a large number of 
packages are constantly being sent in this way it is usual 
to obtain or have specially printed a Parcels Post Book, 
which will be initialed and stamped at the branch where 
the goods are passed in. 

A receipt of this kind is very useful in cases where 
disputes arise, or where goods are lost or damaged in 
transit. The Post Office is certainly the most precise and 
effective of all parcels delivery organizations, but it is 
also proverbially the most difficult to deal with when claims 
for loss or damage arise, as the official method is to place 
the onus of proof on the person who makes the claim. 
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Matters are simplified to a small extent, however, when 
there is the clear evidence of posting. 

The Post Office, moreover, repudiates legal liability, and 
agrees to pay only up to £2 on a single parcel as an “‘ act 
of grace.” But this leniency does not cover all cases. 
“ Money (including bank notes, postage stamps, etc.) sent 
by parcels post registered or unregistered ” are not covered, 
neither are unregistered jewellery or fragile goods, such as 
eggs, fruit, and fish. 

Parcels for the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, or Ireland 
are accepted subject to special regulations. 

Parcels for the Isle of Man, though subject to Customs 
examinations, do not, however, require a declaration of 
contents. Eggs, fruit, meat, and vegetables, can only be 
sent by parcels post. Parcels containing glass or eggs 
should be marked very carefully “Glass with Care,” 
“Eggs with Care.” Careless packing resulting in damage 
to other goods, makes the sender liable to penalties. Parcels 
when redirected are liable for additional postage at the 
prepaid rate for each redirection, unless the original and 
the second address are both served from the same delivery 
office or are within the same town delivery area (the 
London Postal District constituting one delivery area), 
and that the redirection is made not later than the day 
after delivery, Sundays and public holidays not being 
counted. 

Special regulations apply to parcels sent to the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland. Senders of such parcels 
should be conversant with these detailed regulations. 


By Local Carrier. 

Many firms doing a good retail business, and advertising 
largely in the local press, frequently find that their orders 
by mail are chiefly from places near at hand. 

In many cases such firms have their own cars for delivery, 
and the local district is well covered by these. But there 
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are other cases in which orders from outlying villages and 
near-by towns are rather perplexing, because postal 
delivery may not allow a sufficient margin for weight, or 
prove unsuitable in some other respect. 

Hence it is useful to obtain particulars about the local 
carriers. 

Often these are men who own one vehicle which they 
use between the village of residence and the nearest main 
town, daily or at stated periods. Maintaining an ancient 
custom, many of these carriers put up at the various inns 
of the town, and have stated times for leaving these for 
their homeward journey. 

Where goods are regularly dispatched from a warehouse, 
such a carrier will sometimes arrange to call at a stated 
hour. Sometimes these men act as agents for the customers 
in the country, and will bring repeat orders, or may even 
be commissioned to purchase goods on behalf of their 
clients, 

Many firms make a point of doing as much business 
through these local carriers as possible, as in this way a 
connection tends to grow. 

Lists of local carriers are usually published in such local 
works as booksellers’ annuals, time tables, and similar 
productions. They are arranged so as to show the villages 
and towns with which there is local connection, the head- 
quarters, and the day and hour of each carrier’s departure. 

The extension of the motor-bus system, too, has opened 
up a new method of sending goods, but customs vary, 
some companies looking more kindly upon this trade than 
others. 

Local carriers are very moderate in their charges, often 
taking considerable trouble for a few pence. 


Parcels Carriers. 


At one time a few firms made a special feature of the 
small parcel trade, which did not at that time attract 
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great attention from those who were engrossed in problems 
of heavy transport. 

But now practically all the large carriers are alive to 
the advantages of this branch of business, and cater for 
it with great earnestness. 

These firms are frequently able to show better advan- 
tages than the railway companies, though they may actually 
send their goods by rail. 

The explanation lies in what is called ‘ bulking 
goods.”’ 

An examination of a scale rate of charges will show that 
these increase rapidly pro rata the smaller the parcel 
becomes. This is not a very noticeable amount on goods 
of, say, two hundredweight and upwards, but when the 
parcel is seven or eight pounds or less the charge is propor- 
tionately much higher than the tonnage rate. : 

A firm of public carriers, with heavy consignments of 
goods constantly going from one town to another, can lump 
all the parcels for a particular journey, and thus get the 
tonnage rate on the whole of them. This enables them 
to show an advantage to the customer, and to make a 
substantial profit. 

It is often pointed out that any trading firm can get the 
advantage of bulking goods from the railway companies 
in precisely the same way as the carriers. And this is 
true. But what is overlooked in this contention is, that a 
firm may not have many small parcels of goods going to 
the same town on the same day. 

Thus, for example, if Messrs. Higgley & Snape, Ltd., 
have just sent a traveller to Bristol and his orders, consisting 
of twenty separate parcels, some large and some small, 
are being executed on the same day, those goods can be 
dispatched through the railway company, bulked, and an 
advantage be gained. 

But if that same firm, constantly sending goods to 
Bristol, is rarely able to send more than one parcel on any 
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one day, there is nothing for it but to accept the separate 
parcel rate. 

But a big firm of carriers, having not one client, but 
thousands, in London, among them all, is able to make up 
perhaps a ton or more of goods for Bristol every day, and 
thus get them through at the lowest pro rata charges. 

In this connection, a carrier’s charges on small parcels 
would be fixed on a scale which would bear some relation 
to the railway scale charges. The trader would not get the 
full benefit of the saving effected by the carrier. 

But where the trader deals direct with the railway 
company, and bulks so many parcels together to be sent 
at tonnage rate, he gets this advantage, though there are 
two charges made by the railway company. The first is 
the charge for the carriage of the whole consignment : 
the second is a small charge of a few pence on each separate 
lot called “split delivery charges,” and is intended to 
cover the local cost of delivering the separate lots of 
goods. 


Damage to Goods. 


Where a mail order trader is constantly sending goods 
by rail it is sound policy to let one firm of carriers attend 
to the whole business, as such a carrier values a good and 
steady account, and when cases of loss or damage occur, 
settlement of claim is frequently much easier. 

Public carriers are not allowed to show preference in 
any way, but as the carrier is to a certain extent the agent 
of his client with those railways and other carriers to whom 
the goods may be passed, and in whose hands the damage 
or loss may occur, he is better able to judge the merits of 
a claim when he has constant knowledge of the trader, and 
a settlement in consequence can be secured with less 
friction. 

Signatures should be obtained for all goods, and the 
warehouse books should be kept in such a way that not 
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only the date but the hour of the dispatch of any parcel 
can be speedily ascertained. 

In those cases where claims must be made for loss 
or damage the testimony of a well-kept record of such 
signatures is invaluable. 

The problem as to whether goods shall be sent at owner’s 
risk or at the risk of the carriers, rarely arises in the mail 
order trade, as, unless in very exceptional cases, the ‘‘ Com- 
pany’s Risk” method is well worth the slight additional 
cost. 

A trader, however, who uses the ‘“‘ Owner’s Risk ”’ 
method, and who finds that damage or other loss has 
occurred, should not too swiftly decide that he must bear 
it all. 

A public carrier, no matter what conditions he accepts 
goods upon, is under reasonable obligations to do the best 
he can for his client, and, if it can be shown that there has 
been gross neglect or wilful damage, the carrier is not clear 
from responsibility. 

In making claims for damage, the trader should avoid 
proceeding in a belligerent spirit. Carriers, as a rule, are 
exceedingly fair and just interpreters of the law, and do 
their best to meet reasonable claims in a spirit of equity. 

But they have a wide and long experience, and are not 
easily swayed by a hectoring and bullying nature. The 
unassailable evidence of books, clearly kept, of traders 
consistently straightforward, and of claims presented in 
an obviously correct manner, usually bring fair treatment 
and just settlement. 

There is, too, a certain amount of give and take about 
these things. The trader should avoid presenting many 
niggling little claims, but keeping a record of them suggest 
that full and generous treatment should be given upon the 
few claims actually sent in. 

If possible, where the office for the settlement of claims 
is near at hand, let these be verbally arranged before the 
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actual claim is stated in money terms. Though, of course, 
in this case early notice should be given that loss has 
occurred and a claim may result. 

Often the representative of a carrier, who has himself 
been Satisfied of the bona fides of the case, will suggest the 
terms in which the claim be made, and secure its acceptance 
and payment. 

This subject is thus dealt with as it is sometimes a sore 
point in trade, and one where the human nature aspect 
of business is liable to be forgotten. 

When a business man forgets he is a trader, and begins 
to talk at large about “ legal rights,” he is apt to put himself 
entirely in the wrong. 


Sea and Air Transport. 


Shipping and air transport are largely out of the realm 
of the mail order dealer, and they can be dismissed here 
with a few words. 

A trader not accustomed to sending goods by sea should 
not attempt to deal with the actual shipping companies 
for a few stray parcels. He is far wiser to pass them to 
his carrier, who will save him much trouble, and who, in 
case of loss or damage, is better able to secure good terms 
for him. 

Air transport is in its infancy, but should be watched, 
as there is no knowing how soon this may be the best way 
of dispatching goods of value, especially where the distance 
. is great, and prompt delivery is essential. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
BUYING AND CARE OF STOCK 


WHEN a mail order business is limited to a small range of 
goods or to a single article, the problems of buying and 
taking care of stock are not very great. 

It is relatively easy, for example, to manage this part 
of the business when one is trying to establish a brand, 
and in consequence to concentrate attention on a special 
article. In such a case once the sources of supply have 
been settled, a few weeks of experience suffice to show how 
long ahead goods must be ordered. 

In such a case, also, the goods can be made to pass 
through the warehouse in such a way that there is no risk 
of old stock remaining and new stock being cleared. 

But when the trader gets out into variety his need for 
some system becomes more obvious. 


Variety Demands System. 


And here a word upon that very question, “Shall I aim 
to sell a large variety of goods?” 

Some mail order firms certainly do cover a wide range, 
and they appear to find it profitable to do so. But the 
general experience of the trade seems to be toward limitation 
of variety. 

The trader who sells over the counter or who sends out 
travellers can go into as much variety as he likes, because 
his salesmanship methods are elastic enough to make it 
easy for a number of articles to be brought before the 
attention of the public. 

But in mail order business the word “line” has a signi- 
ficance it does not possessin general trade. Every separate 
“line” has to be the subject of a selling campaign on its 
own in most branches of this trade. 
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There are many mail order firms who issue price lists 
quoting very large numbers of articles, but on examination 
it will usually be found that these firms are not primarily 
mail order firms at all, but retailers applying the principle 
of salesmanship by post to their retail stocks. 

The London and provincial department stores, and 
thousands of other retailers through the kingdom, would be 
quite glad to send the goods they sell over the counter to 
those who order by post, but such firms bring together 
these large stocks, not in view of the mail order trade, but 
in view of retail requirements. 

Hence the subjects of buying and arrangement of stock 
in such cases scarcely come into review in this place, as it 
is evident that goods are bought and stock is held chiefly 
for the retail trade. 

In a rather different category is the trader who has no 
shop, but who sells a variety of goods by issuing price lists 
and circulars, and who limits his advertisements to one or 
two bargain lines, and introduces the other lines by cata- 
logue through the post. 

It is suggested here that even this trader, if he keeps to 
mail order business pure and simple, acts wisely in regarding 
every line he sells as so special that if it were me it 
would constitute a good proposition alone. 

It may not be wise to generalize broadly in a book of 
this kind, and to assert that the mail order dealer cannot 
compete against the shopkeeper in variety as well as in 
price. All that is suggested here is that the endeavour 
in nine cases out of ten will be a failure, and a costly 
failure at that. 

To stock a large variety with the hope of doing an all- 
round trade entirely by post is perilous. Where, however, 
a trade in variety is already being done over the counter, 
it is as easy to send a list of a thousand articles as of half 
a dozen. 


The mail order dealer who has a long mailing list, and 
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who is constantly circularizing the whole or a portion of it, 
can very easily be tempted to add article after article; but 
as trade is at present constituted, he will almost certainly 
find that with every addition he weakens his case. He 
becomes, not a specialist able to give advantage through 
direct trading, but a middleman with the disadvantage of 
selling in an expensive manner. 

If the rents and other charges upon retail distribution 
continue to rise at the rate they have risen during the last 
decade or two, it is quite possible that shopping by post 
will one day become the cheapest way of shopping, and the 
mail order dealer in the back lane be the most economic 
distributor. But that time has hardly come yet, and there 
is a limit to the new charges that may be put on commerce. 

Hence the mail order stock should be special rather than 
general. 


The Variety Buyer. 


But none the less the man who goes out into variety at 
all should be approachable by all salesmen. He is a 
potential buyer, and in consequence he should always be 
in easy reach of the man who has something to sell. 

The buyer should always study to be courteous, and to 
avoid that kind of manner that puts the salesman on his 
guard, or causes any sense of awkwardness or confusion. 

The caustic man with a biting tongue is very frequently 
an unsuccessful buyer, not because he cannot judge values, 
but because he arouses a spirit of antagonism and an un- 
willingness to take special trouble. 

Such a buyer, too, loses, because some salesmen will not 
call upon him a second time: others who have occasional 
lines of special value or continuous sole selling rights to 
offer will not offer them to him, but select those from whom 
they receive more courteous treatment. 

The mail order dealer, because he deals in special lines, 
can rarely afford to limit his selection of goods to those 
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lines that are brought to him. As already indicated in 
this book, his business is with the owner of the factory 
rather than with the traveller. 

Buying, with him, goes rather farther back than a 
comparison of prices. He is in the “direct to the con- 
sumer ” business, and his trade is an outlet for the factory 
itself. Hence he needs some of the selling costs to be 
allowed to him that the factory owner earmarks for sales- 
manship purposes. 


Management of Stock. 


The problem of keeping stock in any business is some- 
times complicated by special considerations outside the 
actual requirements of the trade. 

Capita] is frequently one of these. Stock is money and, 
where capital is limited, it is often necessary to trade with 
as little money locked up in this way as possible. 

Another consideration is deterioration of quality. Some 
goods are of a perishable nature or lose an important point 
of value by being kept too long. 

A third consideration is the difference between the prices 
of small quantities delivered frequently and the bulk con- 
signment bought at one time. 

In addition to such considerations as these, the buyer 
or the person responsible for the stock is met with the 
uncertainty of sales, the necessity to allow reasonable 
margins for variation of orders in all lines, the facts that 
delays in delivery may occur, or that goods may be held 
up in transit, and that goods when delivered may prove 
to be unsuitable for the purpose for which they were 
intended. 

All these various difficulties tend to complicate stock- 
keeping, and the surprising thing in business is not that 
many errors and breakdowns occur, but that such a great 
number of traders are able to keep their stocks in such a 
successful manner as they do. 
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There are few places where there is greater need for sound 
and simple system. Yet the beginner does well in a business 
of reasonably small dimensions not to set more upon a 
“system ’’ than he can help. 

It is sound, wherever it is possible to do so, to let 
the stock itself tell its own story, and to use notes and 
documents sparingly and as an adjunct. 

A great deal of very successful stock management in 
small business is done by the buyer making up his orders 
from actual sight of the stock he holds, from knowledge 
of parcels in transit, from a sound grasp he has of normal 
requirements of trade, and from reasonable ability to make 
mental allowances for the length of time that will elapse 
in each case between the dispatch of the order and the 
receipt of the goods. 

Some traders endeavour to substitute for such a “rule 
of thumb ” method an ingenious system of stock control 
worked entirely on paper. In the cases where the business 
is large, and where the buyer purchases for more than one 
branch it is, of course, necessary to have a system of 
records, but where the lines are relatively few and the 
stock kept in one place, the increase of documents means 
frequently the increase of useless machinery. 

Another important point is involved. 

Records, in their place, are good, and actual deeds should 
always be recorded. For example, a business man should 
somewhere have information that will tell him at a glance 
what goods have been ordered and not yet received. 


Over-Systematizing. 

There is an increasing tendency to over-systematize in 
business nowadays, and to rely less and less upon the 
wonderful functioning power of the human mind. 

The tendency would be sound enough if it were not for 
the facts that a poor system is often worse than none at 
all, and that a good system imperfectly worked can be 
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even worse than that; while the human mind working 
from experience, quick judgment and practical knowledge, 
though liable to err, is also quick to detect error. 

There are men in this country controlling large stocks 
and constantly buying great quantities of goods, whose 
swift brains take and retain impressions so minute and yet 
so multitudinous that were all their solutions of thought 
relating to a single week’s work to be tabulated, the 
consequence would be an amazing mass of records. 

The attempt to make thinking unnecessary and the 
experience of the mind of no account, by means of charts, 
abstracts, summaries, and similar impedimenta, is not 
always sound. 

The best advice to give to the controllor of a stock, 
especially of a relatively small stock, is ““ Know your stock 
by heart. Know your requirements by heart. Know 
what you have done and mean to do in buying and use 
your common sense.”’ 

There is another advantage in making up the orders and 
doing the buying from a sight of the actual stock itself, 
and that is that the buyer keeps in closer touch with the 
goods, and is better able to know how he is being treated 
by supplying firms, and whether the stock is being stored 
in a way that will prevent deterioration. 


The Unit System. 


A good, simple method of dealing with stocks of small 
articles that are constantly but slowly passing through the 
warehouse is the “ unit ”’ system. 

A unit of goods is that quantity that is sufficient stock 
to last the ordinary requirements, and to allow margins for 
contingencies over the longest period necessary to obtain 
a fresh supply. 

Thus, supposing it takes, at the very outside allowance, 
14 days to obtain a new supply of Roxley tobacco pouches 
from Birmingham, then a unit of those pouches would 
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consist of the highest quantity likely to be sold during a 
fortnight. 

The buyer may decide, ‘‘I shall divide my stock in 
two parts, ‘the forward stock’ and the ‘ reserve stock.’ 
My reserve stock shall always have at least two units, and 
the moment I break into one of these I shall order new 
supplies.” 

It is upon a method similar to this that chemists, who 
deal in an enormous variety of articles, are able to keep 
their stock. 

A very simple suggestion is here made, dealing with a 
subject so obvious that it would scarcely seem necessary 
to refer to it, but one strangely enough that is sometimes 
disregarded. 

When new goods come in they should always be stored 
at the back of any stock already held. 

The writer came upon a case some time ago where this 
method had not been adopted, and where each line of goods 
had its allotted place in the warehouse. With the majority 
of stock it did not matter very much, but owing to some 
complaints it was discovered that there were goods in that 
warehouse right up against the walls of the store rooms, 
that had been unmoved for years. The warehouse in 
question was devoted to groceries, and the articles that 
suffered most in this way were the constantly selling 
branded goods, such as potted meat, jams, and breakfast 
goods. 

If every time new stock is brought in it is placed behind 
the old, the risk of this kind of loss is avoided. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
FACTORY ARRANGEMENT AND CONTROL 


In other chapters reference is made to the manufacturer 
who applies the mail order principle to his business as a 
method of salesmanship. 

In this chapter we presume the case of a mail order 
business that has already been in existence as a trading 
concern for some time, and it is considered desirable by 
the owners to manufacture the goods instead of purchasing 
theme 

The two cases are very different. In the first, the fact 
that a factory is in existence disposes of the necessity of 
showing how it should be controlled; in the second, it is 
very important that this should be done. 

Great caution should be observed in taking such a step, 
and the provision for manufacturing should be well inside 


the quantity of the present sale at all events for the first 
year. 


To make this clear— 


Establishing a Factory. 


Supposing a mail order trader is buying and selling goods 
to the amount of {10,000 per annum. He decides that he 
will manufacture. 

Obviously he lays out his factory and his future plans 
on the basis of a certain turnover. If he is wise he will 
decide to plan to keep the amount of his own manufacture 
considerably under the {10,000 mark for the first year. 
That is to say, that he shall continue in a portion of his 
business to buy from other makers, and he shall chiefly 
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manufacture those lines that are most profitable or most 
easy to make. 

He should not lay out a cramped factory or one incapable 
of rapid extension, but he should plan his main expenses 
on such a basis that for the first year at all events, he should 
feel there was no need to hurry up trade in order to keep 
the factory going. 

The man who plans a workshop or a factory to make 
£5,000 worth of goods, and who knows that he can sell 
twice this quantity, is able to enter the business with an 
easy mind. He can, as it were, divide the two concerns 
mentally as well as other ways. On the one hand, accus- 
tomed to buying enough goods weekly for £200 sales he 
gives himself as manufacturer a standing order for £100 
worth. He can buy the rest elsewhere, not bothering 
himself unduly if trade shrinks a little or expands a little. 

As the maker of the goods, he has this regular standing 
weekly order on which he can adjust his workshops and 
workrooms on economic lines, and bother nothing at all 
about fluctuations. 

But supposing he lays out that same factory on a {200 
a week basis, and trade has a three months’ slump, or, worse 
still, his own goods are not all round the equals of some 
that he has been buying, then he is an anxious and worried 
manufacturer, sending out S.O.S. signals to his other self. 
“Sell more. The goods are piling up. We can’t keep 
the factory idle.” 

If he decides to make only about half the goods he sells, 
he can select the lines that it is easy to make, or that his 
machinery, labour, and appliances are fitted for. Also if 
he observes this limit and trade slumps, his factory will 
still find work to do in these lines, and if needs be in the 
ones that are more difficult as well. The decrease in his 
turnover will only affect the orders he gives—not the 
work he does himself. 

Let us presume that he has four chief lines ; in each of 
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which he turns over about £50 a week. They are articles : 
A. B..Urand Ly 
A articles are simple and profitable to make. 
A are nearly as suitable to make. 
Cm require rather more care and ability. 
Day ie are very difficult to make, and the materials are 
easily spoilt. 

Now, let us suppose that our trader is quite capable 
of making all these articles, and that he decides to make 
half of them, and plans his factory with this object in view. 

Let us see how this works out under different contin- 
gencies. We take the selling price, and not the cost price 
of goods, in all-cases. 


1. He sells £200 per week (his normal trade). 
He makes £50 worth of A 
B 


£59 oo» 
amd buys C and D. 
2. His trade rises to £300 a week. 
He makes £75 worth of A 
£25 wn B 
and buys the remainder. 


3. His trade falls to £150 a week. 
He makes £35 worth of A 


£354 npi-aeB 
£39 os 
and buys the remainder. 


4. His trade falls to £100 a week. 
He makes £25 of each sort 
and buys nothing. 

It will be seen that in such a case a man begins the 
work of manufacturing at an advantage. His new venture 
has a steady demand under almost any possible set of cir- 
cumstances, 

In such a factory, too, he can approach the manu- 
facture of the difficult articles in an unhurried and well 
prepared manner. His knowledge of the fitness of his 
workpeople enables him to select those who can be relied 
upon to deal with expensive material in a careful and 
non-wasteful way. He has the opportunity of training 
his staff to fit in with each other, and so build up a 
co-ordinated machine of well adjusted parts, 
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More than this, he can avoid the most expensive part of 
all factory work: constant changing over. That is to 
say, he can keep his employees occupied for quite long 
stretches of time on precisely the same task, not needing 
to hold up the work at frequent intervals because unex- 
pected orders have come in. 

The factory so planned that it requires, for economic 
working, a turnover that is as large as the trade at present 
gives, is a factory starting at a disadvantage. 

When a man must sell goods in order to keep the factory 
going, he nearly always comes to the time when he is obliged 
to do a bit of “ dumping” or to buy business at other 
dangerous costs. 

Equally, when the factory is planned so as precisely 
to make sufficient for the present trade, there is a danger 
arising from the opposite direction. That is to cramp a 
growing business down to the output of the factory. This 
method results in other kinds of waste. Efforts may be 
made to race goods through in a careless way, orders may 
be held back because they cannot be executed awhile, and 
a general state of confusion thus results. 

The wholesale dealer who becomes manufacturer should 
still remain a wholesale dealer for a while. 


The Safest Way. 


His safest method is to regard the two parts of his business 
as quite distinct, and even go as far as to keep separate 
books for them, debiting his trading business, and crediting 
his factory business with the goods manufactured, and 
charging up all costs and materials to their proper 
departments. 

A manufacturing business, which has no selling costs, 

and which can supply a constant stream of goods in steady 
sequence is at a great advantage, and this advantage 
should be reaped to the full. 
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Divisions of the Factory. 

There are three natural divisions of a factory. 

I. The stock of raw materials, and those other necessary 
entities, such as labels, inside boxes, cartons, and similar 
things that are really ingredients to obtain the finished 
product ; 

2. The factory and packing rooms ; and 

3. The finished stock. 

The aim in a factory should be to make a rather clear 
division between these three parts. 

As regards the first, ingredients are of two kinds: the 
bulky that may be relatively cheap, and those smaller 
articles that are expensive. Obviously, these would be 
stored in different places. 

In order to illustrate the method of operation, let us take 
the case of a successful little factory in East London. 

There are three workshops in that building, and in each 
is a capable foreman and his assistants. A job in one of 
these workshops is just finished, and the place is entirely 
bare of goods. 

The foreman knows his instructions. He is to manu- 
facture one ton of article F. In the ingredients store, 
preparations have already been made for that order. 

The necessary materials have been weighed up to the 
last ounce from the bulk store, the essences, flavourings, 
and other costly ingredients have been selected and weighed. 

These are all brought into the workroom, and the job 
commences. Fortunately it is one, like all the tasks in 
that factory, where there is no necessity for waiting while 
goods in process of manufacture have to be allowed time, 
so the foreman can deal with the goods right away, and 
complete them without waiting. 

When the job is done he is able to show in his books 
that the ton of goods occupied so many hours and minutes 
for himself and staff, and he is ready for new ingredients — 
to be brought in and a new task to be begun. 
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In the meantime the goods in bulk have gone into the 
packing room. There also the right number of boxes and 
labels have been counted out and the job dealt with as a 
whole. 

The forewoman of this packing department, dealing with 
goods from three different workshops, clears up one lot 
after another in sequence. Each lot, as it is dealt with, is 
passed on into the storeroom, and charged up against 
stock. 

It is then usually found that the ton of goods doesn’t 
exactly come out. It may be a few pounds over or a few 
pounds under, and this series of fluctuations over a period 
of weeks enables there to be greater accuracy in the future 
giving out of stock and also of the calculation of the cost 
of ingredients. 

Now, such a method as the above is not always workable, 
as some processes of manufacture are slow, and hours or 
even days and weeks have to be allowed for goods to 
mature in some parts of the process. 

Then, again, in some cases the constant passing on of 
goods in a steady stream makes it impossible to measure 
quantities at intermediate places. 

But the explanation, given above, of one method will 
suffice to show that certain checks are possible almost 
anywhere. 

There should, for example, be a measurable relation 
between the materials passed in at one place and the goods 
received at another, and if goods pass on in a steady flow 
it should be possible to be able to mark that flow at 
different points. 

What the small manufacturer sould: strive to avoid is 
the work proceeding in a haphazard manner, in which 
ingredients of all kinds lie about, and are used at the whim 
of the worker with careless indifference to cost and value. 

“You do your work carelessly,” said an employer to 
a workman. 
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‘“‘ But I do put the quality in,” said the workman. 

It was true. And a little checking bore the man out. 
To save twopenny worth of care he would calmly toss a 
half-crown’s worth of extra value in material into the batch 
he was making. 

And this sort of thing eats up the profit in business. 


Mass Production Perils. 


The small manufacturer should not let himself be too 
much influenced by that sentiment that is in the air just 
now of working on “‘ mass production ”’ lines. 

Mass production is excellent in its way, but it has many 
perils, and is nearly always unsuitable for operation in 
the small business where trade is inclined to come in 
1 }GDS-eN)} 

In the illustration we have taken the case of.a “ job.” 
A ton of a certain kind of stuff has to be made, and it is 
possible for that order to be dealt with as a complete whole. 
By the time that order is finished, another somewhat similar 
or slightly varied order comes along. 

Breaking up the stream of work into jobs in this way does 
not mean much loss of time in this case. There may be a 
little waiting about for a few minutes during the change 
over, that some advocates of ‘‘ system ”’ would regard as 
waste. 

But when it is remembered that even in a factory a 
better day’s result may be obtained from a worker by an 
occasional break for ten minutes in the course of several 
strenuous hours than a steady deadening continuity of 
monotonous toil, it will be seen that the loss of time may 
not be real loss after all. ’ 

Where “changing over” is expensive, is’ where heavy, 
and intricate machinery has to be prepared at the cost of 
several days’ skilled work. In hand work or with light 
hand machines, ‘‘ changing over ” is frequently an economy. 

The mass production idea is not new: it is as old as 
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manufacturing, and its faults have always been as evident 
as its virtues. 

In the long continuous stream, a break anywhere is a 
break everywhere. We have heard of 2,000 men standing 
idle for a whole day because a single chemical worth a 
few pence was not obtainable, and when that chemical 
came along a vital and necessary tool broke ! 

A factory where this method was just introduced was 
recently visited by an engineer. He saw men and 
boys standing about everywhere—idle. The reason was 
explained. Articles should come along at the rate of Io 
per hour, but annealing (or some other process) had gone 
wrong and they were coming along at the rate of 3 per 
hour. 

In this particular case the organizer of the new system 
had hardly had time to adjust it properly, and discover all 
his weak points. Doubtless a little later the method was 
working well. 

These words must not be taken as an attack upon 
mass production, which is undoubtedly one of the very 
best systems and soundest theories that can be applied 
to commerce. It does not stand condemned because it 
takes a little time to co-ordinate the parts and get the gear 
running smoothly. But the best kind of mass production 
method is nearly always an evolution, rather than a ready 
made plan, and it is not advisable to regard the phrase as 
a kind of magical password that will make all things work 
smoothly. 


The Slump. 


Reference has been made in this chapter to the problem 
of keeping the factory going in times of slump. 

This is a perplexity that is sure to arise at one time or 
another, and it is frequently wrapped up with that delicate 
subject of “‘ finance.” Where there is no immediate money 
problem the slack season is an opportunity for concentrating 
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on new lines and for building up stock that will be in regular 
demand. 

But where it is essential to do business in order not only 
to keep the factory going but to provide for liabilities, there 
is a strong temptation to cut prices. 

It sometimes happens in such a case as this that the 
problem, if it is a temporary one, is best met by consulting 
a few larger buyers, and frankly stating the case to them, 
in such a form as this— 

‘““T have a factory and no trade to speak of for the 
next three or four weeks. It would be a heavy loss to 
me to keep the place idle. I want to cut that loss or 
make it as small as I can. Will you help me out ? 

“T make the following ranges of goods, and I can make 
anything Similar, to your pattern.” 

A large buyer, approached in this spirit, will often see a 
chance of doing a good thing for himself as well as for the 
manufacturer. 

It should be clearly shown, however, that the whole 
affair is a special transaction, and that repeat orders would 
be subject to other conditions. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
HIRE PURCHASE AND PAYMENT BY INSTALMENTS 


MANY inexperienced traders do not realize that there is a 
very great difference between a hire purchase agreement 
and an arrangement to pay for goods by instalments. 


Hire Purchase is Not Instalment Trading. 


In a hire purchase transaction the goods do not belong 
to the person who receives them until he has paid the full 
amount for them. Until the last instalment is paid those 
goods remain the property of the firm that has supplied 
them. 

It is necessary to have a properly drawn agreement when 
articles are supplied on the hire purchase system, as other- 
wise the transaction becomes one of ordinary trade. 

An agreement is also frequently used when it is arranged 
that goods supplied are to be paid for on a ‘‘spread pay- 
ment”’ system, but the wording is different, and the powers 
of the supplier are less. 

There have been instances in which mail order and other 
firms have sold such articles as bicycles and typing machines 
on ‘‘ spread payment” agreements, and when payments 
lapsed or fell in arrears, acting as they supposed on their 
rights, have seized the goods and then discovered that in 
so doing they have broken the law. 

Goods purchased under an instalment agreement become 
the property of the buyer the moment he or his agent takes 
possession of them. The amount that is due for those 
goods is a debt, and can be recovered in the ordinary way, 
but the creditor has no right whatever to seize goods unless 
the debtor gives his consent, and gives it in circumstances 
in which he is able to act as a free agent. 
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Some time ago, a trader, intending to do business on the 
hire purchase system, had a form drawn up for the purpose, 
but, unfortunately, in giving instructions, used the words 
‘payment by instalments ’”’ in such a way that his inten- 
tions were misunderstood, and the documents, when 
printed, gave him only the powers of an ordinary creditor. 
The fact was not discovered until he had had very large 
transactions with a limited company, rather outside the 
range of his usual trade. 

Thinking it quite safe to do business, as he was sure he 
could at any time seize the goods, and tempted by the 
prospect of a good profit, he used this form, which had 
never been disputed in his ordinary transactions, to cover 
a special deal. The goods supplied would not deteriorate 
much in use, so he felt himself safe. 

It was when the company went into liquidation he made 
the discovery of the very great difference between the two 
kinds of sale; for instead of getting back machinery worth 
hundreds of pounds, on which instalments already received 
covered the loss of wear and tear, he found himself a 
creditor for the amount, with no chance of a dividend. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 


ADVERTISEMENT is the basis of mail order business. Hence 
the would-be trader should pay rather more attention to 
this subject than to any other. This does not necessarily 
mean that he should personally give more time to it, or 
that he should master all there is to be known of the 
intricate and difficult arts of publicity. The attention 
needed is rather more of quality than of quantity. 

In the great hospital of St. Bartholomew’s, a corner 
cabinet of the dispensary is contrived on an ingenious 
plan. This cabinet is the poison cupboard, and here are 
kept those essential drugs that are occasionally needed 
in the work of dispensing. Whenever that cupboard is 
opened a bell begins to ring, and never ceases ringing until 
it is closed again. 

That bell calls the nearest other dispenser to come and 
watch what is being done by the person who has opened 
the cabinet, and the full attention of two clever professional 
persons is concentrated upon the work to be done in 
which poisons are used. 

We adopt this illustration here because something of 
this sort should happen to the trader whenever he touches 
advertising work. A kind of bell should ring in his brain, 
warning him: ‘‘ Whole attention, please ! ” 

The fact is, advertising is one of the most powerful 
weapons of the age; and (what is often overlooked) it 
is quite as powerful to knock a man down as to help him up. 

Those who deal with great forces, such as explosives 
and high power machines, soon realize that the fullest 
attention must be given to their work, or the end may be 
disastrous. 
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Advertising is costly. A man with a limited amount of 
money can easily get rid of all his capital, and see nothing 
for it. 


Not Paying for Itself. 

There are many branches of mail order work, in which 
it is a sheer impossibility to make one kind of advertising 
(such as newspaper or magazine advertising) pay for itself. 
And yet in those very classes of work it would be impossible 
to dispense with the use of such papers as a part of the 
campaign. 

To make this clear— 


A furnishing firm that advertises constantly in news- 
papers at a cost of hundreds or thousands of pounds per 
annum may never sell a suite of furniture in direct response 
to its printed notices. But, at the same time, the whole 
of its business may result from inquiries which the news- 
paper notices have promoted. 

Again, a publisher may insert an advertisement of a 
set of volumes to be sold on the instalment plan, and in 
direct consequence of £100 worth of his announcements he 
may receive orders by.post for three sets of books at 
£3 3s. per set. This would seem like a loss. 

But that hundred pounds worth of advertisements may 
also bring him inquiries from 1,000 interested people, and 
these people, duly followed up, may ultimately purchase 
600 sets between them, 

Now, supposing a novice to the trade sets to work to 
sell a series of volumes on the line indicated above, and . 
plans to copy a successful rival. Such a novice, if he knows 
nothing about follow-up letters, may easily suppose : 
“This trade is done by newspaper advertising. I take 
the space, fill it wisely, and the orders come in for the 
goods.”’ 

Easily such a misunderstanding can lead to a great loss 
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of money. A beginner of a persistent kind may reason: 
“ One hundred pounds and orders received for three copies ! 
We will repeat the outlay, for it must be upon the second, 
third, and later repetitions that the orders begin to come 
i 

In a case of this kind, newspaper advertising is essential ; 
but, as sole means of effecting sales, is exceedingly unlikely 
to be profitable. 

As indicated in another chapter the right use of news- 
paper publicity in such a case is to obtain the names of 
interested persons. 

When a number of names has been thus obtained there 
are cheaper and more direct ways of following up these 
prospects than by a repetition of arguments in the public 
press. 


Making the Allotment. 


In the mail order business real advertising skill fre- 
quently shows itself in the ability with which money is 
allotted to the two parts of a campaign; and the more 
experienced a trader, the more careful he becomes to 
arrange that his system shall reveal what this ratio should 
be. 

There is no rule in this matter, because every trade 
differs slightly from every other trade. More than this, 
the readers of different publications differ largely in those 
points that make a good prospect or a bad one. 


To take a special case— 


A trader is offering an article for sale on the instalment 
principle. It is rather costly, and every transaction will 
involve a sum of upwards of £50. Among other media of 
advertisement, he selects (a) a popular Sunday paper with 
a sale of over a million copies, and (4) a high class magazine 
addressed to a relatively small number of readers. 

His advertisement in each journal makes an identical 
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offer and costs him an identical sum. He offers a free 
booklet describing the article he has for sale. 

He draws one hundred and fifty replies from the paper 
with the huge circulation, and twenty replies from the 
class organ. 

At first sight it would seem almost obvious that the first 
of these is an excellent medium, while the other is hopeless. 
But our advertiser pursues his policy of making the best 
of each “‘ prospect,” following up with letters, circulars, 

_and finally with direct personal calls through a traveller. 

When the transaction is ended, he finds he has sold 17 
machines, eight of them to applicants through the popular 
Sunday paper, and nine through the class journal. 

This is not given as a real case, and is here used only as 
an example of the fact that the number of first inquiries 
is no real criterion of the value of a paper for selling 
purposes. 

An advertiser, some little while ago, pointed to two 
journals. 

“They are both good for my purposes, and I use them 
freely. But I would gladly pay four times as much for 
each inquiry I receive from readers of one journal as from 
readers of the other.” 

The reason was simple. One group of readers included 
many bargain-hunters who rarely bought expensive articles, 
but who liked to know what was being offered, and also 
many readers who wrote, on principle, for anything that 
was offered free. 

The other consisted largely of substantial folk who would 
write to an advertiser only if they really had a prospect 
or an inclination to purchase the article offered. 

It will be seen in such a case that the results of equal 
expenditure in these widely different organs is an almost 
equal number of sales; but the popular journal with the 


large circulation appears to be the cheaper way of publicity 
at first sight. 
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For the sale of a cheaper article, however, the circum- 
stances may be entirely different. The paper with the 
large circulation may bring in inquiries in five or six times 
the number for each pound spent, and these inquiries give 


as good an average result as those that are more costly 
to obtain: 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
MEDIA OF MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


WHEN a trader is offering a razor-blade sharpener at 
5s. 6d., he expects that his newspaper advertising will 
largely pay for itself. That sharpener may be the only 
line he sells, or it may be an article of extraordinarily good 
value on which he makes little profit, but which gives him 
a large number of customers whose names can constitute 
a mailing list for other goods. 

The presumption is, however, that £10 spent in adver- 
tising such a line, should bring him back at least {10 in 
actual money. It may not do this at the first insertion, 
because many readers take little notice of an announce- 
ment till they have seen it many times, but, as a rule, the 
cheap handy form of article must be a success through 
newspaper salesmanship alone, or it will be an entire 
failure. If this is his only line, he cannot afford to be 
satisfied for long with a money return that only pays for 
the advertisement. Obviously the advertising should ulti- 
mately be only a percentage of the turnover. 

In selecting media for advertisement, the trader must 
decide what kind of results he needs in each case. An 
article advertised in a great daily or weekly paper at 5s. 6d. 
should bring back postal orders and cheques, or it is a 
failure. A work of reference, a motor-car, a course of 
lessons by post, or £100 worth of furniture advertised 
in the same medium may bring only inquiries, and yet be 
entirely satisfactory. 


The Choice of Journals. 


In the selection of media the practical advertising agent 
is usually a skilful adviser. From the trader’s point of 
view, it is necessary to be sure that the agent has really 
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had experience in his work, as, unfortunately, many persons 
claim to be advertising experts who are not engaged in the 
work at all, a fact that is very unfair to the bona fide agent. 

In this book the endeavour is made to explain some of 
those points about the choice of journals and newspapers 
that are important for the advertiser to know. This 
should be supplemented by actual facts from present 
practice. 

Let us begin with the great daily and weekly newspapers. 


The Dailies and Weeklies. 


The circulation of some of these journals is so stupendous 
that it is rather difficult for the average mind to grasp what 
a notice in one of them really means, or how wide is its 
appeal. 

Let us take a paper with a circulation of two million 
copies. 

An inquirer asks the price of space two columns wide 
and 6, 8, or ro in. in length. If he is entirely ignorant of 
prices and values he mentally pictures a bill for a few 
pounds. When he is told that the charge will be between 
£100 and £200 he recoils under the shock. 

The fact is, this inquirer has not grasped what 2,000,000 
copies means. Once, perhaps, in his lifetime he sent out 
a thousand circulars through the post, and he turns up 
the cost. 


S.d. 

Printing, envelopes, sketch, block, ces Beat 
envelopes Ge men Ge 
Stamps @ 4d. De ae 3} 
LI ined 


The paper was not very different in size from the pro- 
jected advertisement and, being of a mathematical turn of 
mind, he makes a rough calculation in the rule of three— 

“Tf 1,000 circulars cost me £7 Is. 8d. to print and 
distribute, how much will two million cost me? ” 
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Seizing pen and ink he finds that the cost would be 
£14,166 13s. 4d. 

Of course, it would be very much less than this, as there 
would be a large saving in the printing bill, unless a more 
elaborate brochure were issued. But almost certainly the 
inquirer would be staggered with the one charge no# subject 
to reduction : the cost of postage, and these figures would 
dance before his eyes. 

To reach two million persons through the post costs— 

at $d. postage = £4,166 13s. 4d. 
» red. Pe == {12,500 os. od. 

This simple bill for stamps gives a faint indication as 
to what a circulation of two million really means. 

But more than this, the newspaper circulation is a 
circulation among those who make some overture on their 
own side, and this gives it a special kind of value. 

It is true that the man who has a letter box may seem 
to invite all and sundry to thrust their communications 
through it, but in actual fact unless that man has first 
written to you, up to a point, you take a liberty in arranging 
that the postman shall insert your overture to him. 

But when a man takes a penny or twopence from his 
pocket, and buys his. daily or Sunday paper, the first 
overture is from him. Not only is he willing to receive 
that paper, but he actually pays money for it. 

If your advertisement is in that paper, it is a part of what 
he has paid for and, for some period, longer or shorter, 
a part of the information he will obtain from it. 

Looked at in this way, the charge of the newspaper for 
its space is not large, and, more than this, the papers that 
make the heaviest charges are often the cheapest means 
of publicity. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the policy of 
some periodical and newspaper proprietors. They contend 
that when a certain circulation is reached, it does not pay 
for that circulation to be increased, as they are only 
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involved in the use of extra tons of costly paper and can 
get no higher rates from their advertisers. 

One publishing firm, when a periodical becomes too 
successful, brings out a similar paper with a different name 
in order to draw off the extra readers, and to provide two 
sources of advertisement revenue instead of one. 

The newspaper with the huge circulation is often per- 
plexing, because of the difficulty in gauging the kind of 
readers who buy it. Ifa trader has an article of universal 
appeal to offer, there is little doubt about the usefulness 
of this branch of the press. 

Because it is read by all classes, it constitutes the cheapest 
way of getting at the multitude he wishes to influence. 

But supposing the subject is special, and only likely to 
appeal to a selected number of persons, then he has to 
look at the big circulation newspaper from a rather altered 
angle. 

Let us assume that he wishes to sell an adding machine 
for use in offices and shops. He looks at the two million 
readers, then, with a critical eye, and begins to make 
calculations as to how many of those two million persons 
will have any reason for buying such a machine, however 
deeply they may be interested in the advertisement. 

He may get down to some kind of analysis, largely, of 
course, fanciful and of the nature of guess-work. He may 
get down to figures, and estimate that only one out of each 
hundred readers will be in the slightest degree of use to 
him, so that though there are two million readers he will 
only be speaking to an audience of 20,000. 

Now such a conclusion (it is only presented here as an 
illustration and not as a scientific analysis) can be capable 
of two interpretations. 

1. If I spend a hundred pounds in this paper, and only 
appeal to one person in a hundred of its readers, then I 
am only getting value for one hundredth part of the money 
I spend, that is £1. 
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2. 20,000 readers interested in only the slightest degree 
in my proposition is a huge audience, and the outlay should 
be well worth while. 

In such a case as this, however, an advertiser may adopt 
a different style of reasoning. 

“It is suggested that I spend {100 to reach 20,000 
readers. This becomes a matter of calculating outlay 
against benefit. If I approach selected audiences of 
business men, I know of certain trade papers where I can 
address more than 20,000 at a smaller outlay than £100 
for the same amount of space.” 

But supposing the offer that is to be made is such that it 
appeals to a very limited class of buyers, and that class 
is somewhat difficult to locate, then the big circulation 
paper has’a very strong argument to use. 

A manufacturer of high-class motor-cars, for example, 
would be very glad indeed to find a journal that shall 
precisely bring him in touch with the wealthy classes who 
buy articles of luxury. 

His difficulty is rather greater now than it was before 
the war. There are a number of journals that presum- 
ably circulate among the wealthy classes. But this 
difficulty has crept in, that though many of the old rich 
are now the new poor, and vice versa, the fact is 
scarcely reflected in true proportion in the magazines and 
periodicals. 

A man who has had to forgo many luxuries, frequently 
continues to indulge in those that are not expensive. He 
may close his town house ; but he probably still continues 
to buy his few pet papers. 

On the contrary, there are many persons who have 
become rich, but who have not yet taken to the rich man’s 
literature. 

Hence it is that the paper with the large circulation 
may be the best kind of medium for reaching men with 
money ; not because its average reader is well off, but 
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because among the million or two there is a strong likelihood 
that a percentage will consist of wealthy readers. 


The Paper’s Attitude. 


The beginner in mail order business should realize how 
he stands in relation to the great London and provincial 
papers. 

There is an old notion that the advertisement depart- 
ment of the newspaper is a neat looking receiving office 
where an amiable official waits eagerly to receive what 
money and notices may be brought to him, and to assure 
the visitor that the notice shall appear in the next issue. 

If you have a house to let, or wish to advertise for 
lodgings, probably this kind of vision is quite near the 
truth. You will not find any very strong objection made 
to your notice being received. 

But if you wander along Fleet Street with a pocket full 
of Treasury notes and some carefully worded announce- 
ments of mail order bargains for insertion, you will find 
that though there is ample politeness and geniality, it is 
mixed with a certain amount of coy hesitancy, as if the 
transaction cannot be carried through in careless haste. 

Throughout this book every endeavour is made to be 
helpful to the beginner, but while this end is kept well in 
view it is also realized that some persons try to take up 
mail order work in an entirely irresponsible and perilous 
manner. 

Business, taken up seriously, is not a method of livelihood 
from which the relatively poor man should be barred, and 
mail order business does certainly give opportunities to 
the man of rather limited capital. 

But, quite frankly, the great newspapers do not care to 
accept the advertisements of the inexperienced beginner, 
unless they have some guarantee that he knows what he 
is about, and that he can carry through his project in a 
satisfactory manner. 
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These papers take the line— 


“ Our enormous circulation is at the service of the trader 
who intends to and has the power to fulfil the promises 
he makes. But it is not at the service of the man who is 
out to play a game of double or quits with fate.” 

In consequence, the would-be trader who seeks to adver- 
tise in such columns must be prepared to answer a few 
questions and to supply satisfactory evidence that he is in 
a position to carry through his business in a reasonable 
manner. 

Some of these papers are offered many advertisements 
they will not accept. There is, for example, the kind of 
advertisement that is clearly aimed at getting hold of 
postal orders and other remittances, and a simple investiga- 
tion of the address given for replies is often sufficient at 
all events to suggest this probable intention. 

But because an advertisement is declined, it is by no 
means suggested that the intention of the would-be adver- 
tiser is sinister or dishonest. Very many are declined in 
which the full honesty of intention is recognized, and the 
reason for the refusal is that the advertisement manager 
considers the arrangements behind the offer are inadequate. 


To take a case— 


A man turns out a neatly contrived hand-made chair. 
He has a lathe and a good array of tools, and he is a clever 
workman. He has a good little local private connection, 
and even, at times, supplies a shop with half a dozen, but 
the trade price discourages him. 

That man decides that a few pounds spent in a great 
London daily will bring him enough orders at the retail 
price to be profitable. He writes and dispatches his 
announcement and the remittance. 

To his surprise, the newspaper people want to know all 
about him. They weigh up the possibilities of output. 
They reason: “ That advertisement, being the first, may 
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only bring him one or two orders: it may bring him a 
dozen: it may bring him five hundred.” 

Naturally, if it does the last, that man will have work 
enough for a year, but buyers of advertised lines do not 
expect to wait a year for their orders to be executed. 
Almost certainly if there is such a response, the newspaper 
office will be humming with indignant protests, and the 
poor advertiser will find a sheaf of correspondence around 
him calculated to whiten his hair, before three weeks are 
over. 

A newspaper does not like its columns used as a means 
of obtaining stock orders for goods to be delivered “as 
soon as the order is reached,” unless the fact is clearly 
understood. 

If a motor-car firm advertises, “We cannot promise 
delivery under three months,” the buyer has no cause for 
complaint. But what might be permissible in the sale of 
a special make of a costly machine, would scarcely be so 
in a transaction over a quite ordinary household article. 

Many newspapers accept some responsibility to the 
readers of their advertisements, and even go as far as to 
make good any loss that results from sending money in 
response to them. 

The line that some of the large circulation newspapers 
take, when dealing with the new un-proven advertiser, is 
quite sound. They recommend the use of the columns of 
local and smaller circulation papers at a lower outlay 
until the business has got on to a working basis. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the great London 
dailies and weeklies use their right of veto in a harsh or 
arbitrary manner, and that they make a dead set against 
the new man. This is not so. 

Where it can be shown that a reasonable organization 
exists, and there is evidence that a rush of business can 
be dealt with, and that there is honourable intention, all 
_ is clear sailing. 
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The man who handles goods that can be obtained in 
large quantities at short notice, is in a very different 
position from the man who is offering a unique article 
dependent upon the skill and personal work of one or two 
persons. 


The Provincial Press. 


There are many excellent daily and weekly newspapers 
in the provincial press. In using these, however, it is 
advisable to feel one’s way a little, and carefully check 
results drawn from each. Where the trader lives in a 
provincial town, he has the advantage of knowing which 
local papers are the best. 

In this connection, attention should be called to the 
offers frequently made to insert the same announcement 
in a given number of provincial papers which work together, 
or have an agent in common. 

Here a certain amount of care may be necessary, as 
there are some facts about newspaper land that are not 
known to the general public. The advertiser, in using 
this kind of media, is advised to check carefully the result 
of a small outlay before a large one be made. 

Some of these groups of papers are made up of journals, 
each with a good circulation, and able to offer reasonable 
return for outlay. But others are not really separate 
newspapers at all, but localized editions of the same paper. 
Thus, a certain number of thousands are printed with, 
say, three pages of general news and advertisements, and 
the remaining page is left blank, for the use of the local 
printer or publisher who adopts it as his organ in the 
neighbourhood. 

The fact should be realized by the advertiser, as thus 
informed he is in a better position to gauge actual turnover 


than he would be by paying an imposing list of names of 
journals. 
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It is not suggested here that this means of publicity 
is entirely desirable. The chief of one of our largest 
advertising firms recently made a special campaign through 
papers of this sort, and expressed himself as more than 
satisfied with the results. 

This subject is closely allied with another that really 
belongs to the realm of periodicals. 

In this country a large business is done in printing 
magazines that, while they are sometimes issued as separate 
journals, are also available as the insets or bulk parts of 
localized journals. 

Many parish magazines are made up in this way. A 
portion, ready printed, comprising eight or sixteen or more 
pages is obtained from the publisher in London, and the 
local editor adds to these a cover and perhaps a few extra 
pages, printed by a local man. 

Cases have been known where advertisers, aware of the 
large printing order and circulation, and seeing the periodical 
brought out as a magazine under its own name, have paid 
quite fantastic prices for reaching quite a small group. 
The part in which the advertisement appeared had a very 
limited sale: the part where it did not appear reached 
hundreds of thousands of homes. 


Magazines and Class Papers. 


The newspaper has the life of a day—perhaps scarcely 
that, for after noon many are already purchasing evening 
papers. 

The weekly periodical and the monthly magazine have 
a longer period of service, which can scarcely be measured 
by the interval between publishing. 

When one takes up the Strand or Punch from a doctor’s 
waiting room table, it can quite easily be a month out of 
date without seeming to be hopelessly old. That same 
table may have the last four numbers of Punch and half 
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a dozen months’ copies of the popular magazine. As long 
as such a paper is fresh enough to lie about in such a manner 
its advertisements have a pulling force. 

This is particularly true of many magazines of the story 
type which frequently circulate through second-hand shops 
till they fall in prices. 

Magazines and periodicals fall into groups, and are 
valuable or otherwise in proportion to the accuracy with 
which they cover any specific class aimed at. 

The presumption may be fairly accepted in a broad 
way that the average reader of a shilling magazine has 
more money to spend than the average reader of the 
twopenny periodical or Sunday newspaper. 

Equally it can be assumed that certain high class papers, 
dealing with the hobbies and interests of the wealthy 
classes, introduce the advertiser to a number of buyers 
whom it is very desirable to canvass. 

A Bond Street jeweller, who likes to supply gems that 
cost scores and hundreds of pounds, might not be greatly 
thrilled if told that a well-known Sunday paper has a sale 
of two million copies, for mere population means nothing 
to him. For a square mile of Mayfair that man might 
barter the prospects of 100 other miles of London: for 
ten thousand readers of a society or class journal he might 
give nearly the whole of the two millions. 

Nor is wealth the only criterion. The advertiser of a 
new legal work by an ex-judge would find a law journal 
probably more profitable to him than a newspaper. 

The school of some advanced literary study might find 
a literary paper more profitable than the magazine of the 
rich. 

There is a tradition that an advertisement for circulation 
in a magazine should be rather more literary and artistic 
than one intended for the popular press. It is rather to 
be doubted if this is really the case. Indeed, there is 
evidence that some advertisers by carrying out this notion 
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either make their magazine copy too insipid, or their 
newspaper appeal too careless. 

In extending from newspapers to magazines it is usually 
wise to follow up a success by adhering to the plan in the 
new place that has proved successful in the old. 

The ordinary mail order advertiser should make himself 
familiar with the papers and magazines that sell, as it 
sometimes happens that his proposition has unusual points 
which will appeal with especial strength to a group of 
readers covered by one particular paper. 

At the beginning an advertiser may be able to do this, 
and may be well advised to keep to the better known 
papers which circulate among all classes of the public. 

But as time goes on, and he is better able to estimate 
values and audiences, a fairly full knowledge of the peri- 
odical and magazine world becomes useful. 

This advice is given here because of the experience of 
. an advertiser who was selling an unusual article. It 
chanced that he came upon a magazine, run in the interests 
of a small society, with a circulation and advertisement 
scale of charges that was almost beneath contempt. 

It so happened, however, that his commodity expressly 
suited many of the readers of that journal who needed 
just such a thing as he was selling, and did not know where 
to get it. 

The expenditure of a few shillings a month in that one 
organ brought him almost as much as the outlay in four 
or five large papers put together. 


Class Papers. 


Class papers are of several kinds. The term means that 
kind of periodical which appeals to a special class of readers 
because it deals with a special theme. This may be social, 
commercial, religious, literary, or scientific. 

Often the general public is unaware of the enormous 
numbers of papers appearing regularly that come under 
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this description. Some of these are of great bulk, with 
many readers and substantial advertisement revenue, while 
others are mere pamphlets, consisting of a few pages 
only. 

Take trade papers as an example. 

Practically every trade, wholesale, manufacturing, and 
retail, has its organ, while in some cases two, three, or more 
papers may be devoted to the same interest. 

The general public can scarcely avoid knowing about 
some of these. Such journals as the Draper's Record, 
the Grocer, and Engineering. Fewer persons would be 
aware that such a trade as the toffee or sweet trade has 
two highly successful and prosperous journals of amazing 
thickness and size devoted to its interests; while fewer 
still realize that bell-ringers, bag and umbrella dealers, 
dyers, rabbit, mouse and rat traders, ice sellers, slate 
quarriers, and waste material dealers have special journals 
devoted entirely to their special mercantile interests. 

Professional people have trade papers in profusion. 
For example, there are two papers devoted to ophthalmy 
and five to veterinary science, while such professions as 
medicine, law, chemistry, and architecture have some 
scores of papers between them. 

Educational journals are legion; and_ political, social, 
religious, and official journals can be counted by the 
hundred, many of them only catering for a section of a 
section. 

Sports papers are class papers, but these are nearly all 
well known to the public, as are also kinema, wireless, 
and hobby journals. 

Broadly speaking, the mail order advertiser finds the 
general public press more useful to him than those papers 
that appeal to restricted classes. The beginner is well 
advised, when in doubt, to prefer the paper with a general 
circulation to that with a limited appeal, for though in 
so doing he may not gain the best advantage from his 
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publicity outlay, he is more likely to avoid making serious 
and costly mistakes. 

The paper that appeals to the million appeals to a vast 
audience which includes the special audience he wants to 
reach. When he has been able to gain a little experience 
and has learned the special pulling powers of different 
journals, he can frequently find a means of reaching his 
own selected audience in a rather cheaper way, but till 
then the public press may be the cheapest medium. 

In ordinary advertising there are many cases where 
the nature of the goods to be offered is such that one can 
immediately think of class journals in which the right 
audience can be met at once, more cheaply than in the 
general press. 

But very frequently in the mail order business, where 
this same fact appears to be apparent, it will be found that 
the advantage is not as great. 

Take wireless equipment as an example. 

There are some very excellent periodicals devoted 
entirely to this subject, and the postal trader who has an 
appliance to sell can rely upon it that an advertisement in 
one of these journals selects the right class of reader with 
an exactitude that can scarcely be excelled. 

But in a case like this, where a great new craze is spread- 
ing here, there, and everywhere, and there seems a possibility 
of one-half the public being smitten with the enthusiasm, 
it is quite probable that by the time cost of insertion is 
reckoned out in terms of numbers of readers, a sovereign 
spent in one place may reach as many potential buyers as — 
in the other. 

The real factor that decides the case is the nature of the 
offer. If the appeal is to the expert who knows all about 
wireless, then probably the wireless journal will be better 
than the newspaper or magazine. If it be an appeal to 
the novice and the uninformed beginner, then the general 
press may have an advantage, because in addition to the 
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audience which is already sufficiently interested to buy a 
wireless periodical, there is also that large group who are 
only just being attracted to the subject. 

The cases in which the mail order dealer may safely 
consider advertising in class papers are usually of such a 
nature that the reason for doing so is fairly obvious. 

Thus: supposing the principal of a correspondence 
school sets out to sell a course of lessons in memory training, 
he would quickly realize that the section of the public most 
likely to be interested in his overture would be ambitious 
youth, and he would reason, “‘ Young men of this class are 
likely to be readers of certain journals. Probably many of 
them have literary inclinations, hence literary papers should 
be good ways of reaching them.” 

Once his mind begins to think along this line he would 
probably soon realize that some literary papers would be 
more suitable for his purpose than others. Substantial 
quarterlies and “ high-brow”’ weekly and monthly journals 
would seem to him less promising than the more popular 
periodicals, in which literature is made easy, after a 
pre-digested fashion. 

Again, a trader who is selling a rather expensive article 
which is bought by relatively wealthy folk may make a 
selection of a class organ, which upon the face of it may 
seem unwise, but for which there can be a very sound 
reason. 

“T want to get at rich men,” he argues; “rich men own 
motor-cars : owners of motor-cars subscribe to motoring 
journals. So while my offer has nothing whatever to do 
with cars, I may do well by using a motor-car paper.”’ 

It is not suggested here that this is always a sound 
argument, but the value of such a means of publicity is 
certainly worth investigating. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING s 


IN this chapter the endeavour is made to give some 
useful hints that shall aid the advertiser in the preparation 
of copy. 

But it should be realized by the reader that no theory 
about “‘ copy ”’ writing is good enough in itself without the 
actual test of experience—and, most of all, that kind of 
experience which has to be bought and paid*for by backing 
one’s own work with the outlay of money, and judging its 
merits by the value received in return. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of advertisements. 

1. The advertisements which form part of a broad 
general campaign and in which each separate effort cannot 
easily be valued on its own particular merits, because the 
effort must be regarded as a whole and there is no means 
of judging the effect of each separate overture ; and 

2. Those advertisements in which by a system of “ key- 
ing’”’ (that is, of getting replies and inquiries from the 
public worded in such a way that the name and date of a 
particular announcement can be identified) the advertiser 
can swiftly learn if his attempt is good, bad, or indifferent. 


When Analyses are Impossible. 

Fortunately for the beginner, mail order advertising 
nearly all belongs to the latter class. In this department 
of publicity the aim is nearly always to draw immediate 
replies from the public, and though there is always a certain 
residue value that builds up for the future, the success or 
otherwise of a campaign can usually be swiftly decided. 

When a man is engaged in the work of arousing in the 
general public a love for Higginbottom’s jams and marma- 
lade, or for Beechover’s Phosphate Salts, and the campaign 
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is carried out on a broad-based policy, in which many tens 
of thousands of pounds are spent annually, the advertiser 
is frequently at a loss to know what his outlay is achieving. 
Anything like analysis is almost out of the question. 

Allotting so much money to.newspapers, and so much 
to magazines, taking spaces on the hoardings and issuing 
booklets, he looks for broad average results, and is prepared 
to allow wide margins everywhere for wastage in each 
particular case, if thereby he can secure a complete and 
cumulative effect. 

At the back of all general advertising of this kind lies a 
general presumption that the repeated message, which can 
can be seen in all kinds of places, gains by its very repetition. 

When a wealthy firm, advertising an article that is sold 
through ‘the trade, spends a hundred pounds upon its 
advertisement in Monday’s Daily Mail and .an equal 
amount on Tuesday’s Daily Express, it cannot hope to 
decide which brings most orders. 

An advertisement in a particular paper, in such a case, 
is almost as much a reinforcement of similar announce- 
ments in other papers, as it is a single testimony. 

When the Daily Mail, the Daily News, the Daily 
Chronicle, and the Daily Telegraph follow each other with 
the same or slightly varied arguments, the public may 
increase their purchases not because one paper induces 
the decision, but because the whole of them build up a 
public opinion. 

The sheer dead-weight argument of repetition tells in 
general advertising, and, not only is it difficult to judge the 
relative pulling power of one paper against another, but 
it is almost as difficult to judge the effect of the complete 
campaign till long after it has been completed. _ 

In the mail order business the task of the advertiser 
is simpler if not easier. He can probably discover if his 
effort is reasonably successful or utterly hopeless within 
a few days or weeks of his effort appearing in print. 
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The consequence of this may be swift or protracted 
discouragement, but very rarely is it of such a nature as 
to make a man over-estimate his advertising ability. 

If a trader decides to do his own advertising or to keep 
well in touch with its preparation until he has been able 
to find the right kind of expert to assist him or to act for 
him, there is no school more excellent than mail order work 
in which the first practical lessons may be learned. 

Like all other advertising, postal trade publicity is 
cumulative in its results. That is to say, that a certain 
part of each separate sum expended passes on to form a 
future goodwill. Many potential buyers do not do busi- 
ness the moment they see an announcement for the first 
time, but are induced to become customers when they have 
become familiar with the same notice, or with announce- 
ments from the same firm. 

But in mail order publicity this cumulative value prob- 
ably only lasts for a relatively short period, being more 
quickly reached and exhausted than in the publicity which 
createsa brand. More than this, a larger part of the outlay 
can be regarded as ephemeral, and of its own day. 

Broadly speaking, a mail order announcement indicates 
what success it will achieve within three days of its appear- 
ance. 


Immediate Replies. 

A sales-manager of a large firm engaged in one branch 
of this business prepared the following analysis of the 
results of a series of advertisements. From 100 replies he 
drew up the following average— 


Received within 3 days of insertion ; 2 2G} 
between 3 and 7 days afterinsertion . 5 Ary SO 

PA 7 ANG 3 Tses 73 os ; F ; 18 

after 1 month 5 5 - Z A 3 5 


This was one man’s experience, and related to a single 
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offer advertised simultaneously in several papers. It did 
not differ materially from the results of other overtures, 
excepting that experience since this analysis was made 
has convinced him that the proportion of early replies 
tends to increase. Here is his new rule— 

“ Take the total number of replies received during the 
first three days after any mail order advertisement appears : 
double it, and you have got the total number that the 
announcement will pull. 

“Thus, if an advertisement brings in twenty replies 
within three days of its appearance, it may safely be 
assumed that about forty replies will be the total result.” 

It will be seen from the above that the advertiser in 
mail order business is at an advantage over the general 
advertiser, because as results are more immediate he can 
judge the success or failure of each effort as he proceeds. 


‘* Keying ’’ Advertisements. 


A reference has been made to keying advertisements, 
and some readers may not know the meaning of the term, or 
precisely how it is done. 

“ Keying ’’ means that each advertisement will draw 
a reply so addressed that it will be easy to discover the 
paper that inspired the reply. 

Thus: Mr. Nalder, a trader, inserts an advertisement in 
four papers ; let us say, John Bull, the Weekly Dispatch, 
Pearson’s Weekly, and the Daily Chronicle. The reader is 
invited in each case to send a reply to a certain address. 
In all cases the addresses slightly vary. 

One method would be “ Write to Desk 8,” and “8” 
would be the key number for the Daily Chronicle, ‘‘ Desk 
17’ might mean Pearson’s Weekly. 

Or the systems of initials might be used, as: “ Reply 
Desk Clerk W.D.” or “ Reply J.B., c/o Nalders & Co.,” 


“W.D.” meaning Weekly Despatch” and “ J.B.” meaning 
John Bull, 
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One firm whose premises occupied the whole frontage of 
one side of a street noticed that the houses on the other 
side had even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, and so on. So they 
made use of all the odd numbers, asking for letters to be 
sent to 7, 15, 95, 103, and other numbers. This was done 
by consent of the local post office authorities, and is an 
example to be followed cautiously, as the post office does 
not like varieties of addresses for the same firm. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
COPY WRITING 


Nort every one can write a good advertisement. But every 
advertiser should vy to do so. It is by trying, even though 
the attempt leads to failure, that the discovery is frequently 
made as to what the advertisement should be. 

More important than being able to write a good adver- 
tisement is the ability to know when an advertisement is 
good. 

Nowadays there are many agents who will gladly prepare 
the copy, for an advertiser, and some of these do such 
excellent work that it is quite sound for the man who is 
not very gifted to leave it in their hands. 

But some others may not be as able or as painstaking. 
Hence it is desirable that the advertiser himself should at 
least practise at the work ; for in doing so he will become 
better able to judge the work of Se: and possibly to 
suggest improvements. 


Study the Subject. 


The first thing to do in writing an advertisement is to 
make a careful study of the subject itself and of all the 
arguments that have any promise of being useful. 

This does not mean that you shall use all these argu- 
ments or overload the matter with unnecessary facts and 
details, but it is a good thing to collect plenty of material 
from which to choose the points you find most telling. 

This study of the subject and this policy of gathering 
together of arguments need not be a long and tiresome 
business. At all events in the early stages of advertising 
you may find that very little research is required to give 
plenty of material. 
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The object of getting plenty of matter together is chiefly 
to put the writer’s mind into a proper condition for writ- 
ing. No man finds the pen an easy implement to use when 
he is hampered by the feeling: ‘‘ There is very little 
to write in any case, and I know very little of that very 
little.” 

But when he has gone to the trouble of getting together 
all the matter that he can find, and all the arguments he 
can use, and has tabulated them on paper, the task of 
writing becomes very much easier, because he no longer 
thinks: “I don’t know what to write,” but instead is 
able to think, ‘“‘I don’t know what to omit.” 

There is a great deal of difference between the hesitation 
that results from having nothing to say, and the hesitation 
that is caused by having so many things you can say, that 
it is not easy to decide what to say first. 

A clever writer can take hold of very scanty and limited 
material and construct quite a long and interesting article 
from it. But it does not follow that such a capable man 
with a pen will purposely limit himself to a little subject 
matter if he can possibly provide himself with more. 

With practice a writer can train himself to select his 
arguments and choose his data as they come before him. 
But the beginner is wise to adopt a more tedious and pains- 
taking course and “cram” up on every point likely to 
be of use to him, 

If, after a good deal of matter has been brought together 
in the form of rough notes, it is still found that there is a 
little difficulty in presenting the case in written form, it is 
a good plan to “‘ talk your advertisement out loud.”’ 


alk A¢.°”. ‘ 

For this purpose, a friend, a fellow worker, or an employee 
can be used as the audience. 

Tell such a listener the good points of the offer you are 
making to the public, and invite him to criticize and raise 
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objections. In the course of the argument that results 
you will almost certainly discover the arguments that 
are most telling, and the best way in which to present 
them. 

If you find that the criticism effectually destroys your 
whole contention, and you are still sure that your proposi- 
tion is sound and should meet a response, reconstruct your 
argument, go over the facts of the case again, and once 
again ‘‘ talk your advertisement out loud ”’ to someone. 

The consequence cf doing this once or twice will almost 
certainly be, not only that you get the case better arranged 
in your mind, but that you will find yourself inventing 
some rather telling phrases. 

And this puts you on the right lines. 

The stiength of an advertisement is the brief telling 
phrase: the half a dozen or dozen words that get right 
into the mind of the reader and create an immediate 
impression. 


The Telling Phrase. 


There are two ways in which the brief telling phrase can 
be used in advertising, one is where you get hold of a phrase 
that is sufficiently near to your subject to constitute a 
good peg to hang your argument upon: the other is where 
you go over the points of your case several times, and find 
that you can get them into brief telling sentences. 

Both methods are good. There are some persons who 
are very fortunate in being able to find plenty of good 
pithy sentences, or to invent them, that bear upon any 
desired subject. The man whose mind is well stored with 
apt quotations, or who has a ready gift of language, fre- 
quently finds in advertisement writing that plenty of such 
ideas come to him, and that all he has to do is to apply the 
moral. 

But this is not quite the same thing as getting the natural 
argument itself shaped up into a pithy and telling form. 
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Here very much more work and patience may be required. 
But do not “ tinker” at advertisement writing. That is 
to say, when you have got your case written out as boldly 
and simply as you can, do not chew it over and over and 
over again, trying to alter a word here and a word there, 
because if you do you will almost certainly weaken it. 

The right way to improve written matter which does not 
give you entire satisfaction is to put it aside for a little 
while, and then take it up again when your mind is quite 
fresh. Almost certainly you will see, in a flash, what is 
weak or halting about it, and, as likely as not, be able to 
get it right with a stroke of the pen. 

One writer, who is very successful in his advertisement 
work as wellas in his ordinary literary efforts, states that he 
always writes advertisements at fever speed. 

““T may take several hours to think out a few paragraphs 
that will not occupy more than two or three inches of space. 
I may even jot down little sentences. But when I settle 
down to writing the copy, I let my pen go at the swiftest 
rate it will travel. . 

“Then I look over it and correct it. The corrections 
mostly consist in cutting out unnecessary words and 
punctuation. Then I put it aside for an hour or two, and 
try not to think about it. 

“When I take it up after this, I know in a moment if it 
is right or wrong. Very often I can see how a slight change 
or addition will improve it. Sometimes I see that it 
misses fire completely, so I put it aside and _ start 
afresh. 

“ But the thing I avoid doing is poring over it and 
trying to hammer it into shape. Sentences become stale 
and cold and meaningless when we keep playing about 
with them. This is especially so in advertisement writing.” 

This opinion is inserted here, as the writer of this book 
largely agrees with the method, but it may not suit 
every one to adopt it. 
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Start Well. 

In writing an advertisement try to get your first words 
very striking. 

Often the best way to do this is to write out your “ copy ”’ 
and then change the order of the sentences, or cut off the 
first part altogether. 

The best and the worst of writers are nearly always alike 
in one respect, that in the work of actual writing they 
don’t get into the subject until they have written a few 
lines. Many practised users of the pen make it a rule to 
read through the first part of what they have written till 
they come to a striking phrase, and then boldily cut out 
everything that comes before it or else to re-write the 
beginning, commencing with the selected phrase. 

An editor once declared that he was nearly always able 
to “‘ blue pencil” the first two sentences of any story or 
article he received, and improve it by so doing. 

It is good to read other advertisements in order to select 
those that you think are effective, and to train the mind to 
be able to judge what constitutes good “ copy.” 

But when you are writing an advertisement it is better 
to take a more ordinary kind of prose as your pattern. 

A number of excellent models can be suggested. 

The short leaders of daily newspapers are usually 
excellent models of simple English. They are clear and 
concise, the words are simple and well chosen, and every 
sentence pulls its weight and does its work. 

More than this they are in the best newspaper or popular 
style of the day. They are written exactly to suit the taste 
of the majority of the readers of the paper. 

Some of the long leaders in papers like the Daily Tele- 
graph and.The Times are also well worth studying, but 
often these are written with an assumed dignity that does 
not suit the case of an advertiser, however suitable for a 
great newspaper. 


The brief paragraphs of newspapers are also good 
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patterns to study. In nearly every paper there is some- 
where on or near the leader page a column of brief para- 
graphs, usually contributed by a clever writer who knows 
not only how to get a number of facts into a few lines, but 
also, if put to the test, how to write a very good readable 
paragraph about nothing at all. 

To read carefully a column or two of ordinary newspaper 
leaders, sub-leaders, and comments before you start writ- 
ing an advertisement is quite a good preparation. 


Don’t be too Brief. 


Though brief sentences are good in all kinds of writing, 
do not attempt to make them so brief that they are un- 
grammatical and incomplete. Anything that is to appear 
in print should not be mangled by the omission of those 
usual short words that we use in speech. 

In writing a telegram it is permissible to keep largely to 
nouns and verbs. But the telegram is not a good pattern 
for the advertisement writer. Our language has other 
parts of speech besides nouns and verbs, and all of them 
are useful in the art of writing. 

If the great masters of poetry and prose could stir us, 
or interest us better by cutting out adjectives, prepositions, 
conjunctions, adverbs, and articles, they would doso. But 
they know that to attempt to do such a thing would defeat 
the object they have in view. 

After all, language, either spoken or written, is the means 
by which one person addresses another and the more com- 
plete the sense the better the chance of that language being 
understood. 

So, while you aim at = don’ t attempt “ telegram 
brevity,” because incomplete sentences are more likely to 
confuse the reader than to attract him. 

Do not try to be a stylist in writing advertisements, 
unless you have had good practice with the pen. There 
may be room for style in this work as everywhere else, but 
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the beginner’s aim should be to be simple, clear, and 
concise. 


Abbreviations. 


Don’t use abbreviations in advertisements. Use the 
shortest words that suit the case, but spell the words in 
full. There are in common use a few abbreviations that 
it would be affectatious or wasted space to write in full. 
Thus in the name of a firm: ‘“ Bird & Co., Ltd.,” need not 
be expanded into ‘“‘ Bird and Company, Limited,” but in 
the general letterpress if a word is used at all it should be 
spelt in full. 

One very glaring case may serve to illustrate many. The 
abbreviation “‘ gent.” is an example of a really deplorable 
kind of writing. If it is desired to save space and use short 
words, there is that splendid British word “‘ man,”’ which is 
a compliment even when applied to the highest. ‘“‘ Gentle- 
man ’’ is also a good word, and adds a touch of courtesy. 
But “ gent.” is a pretentious word, and rings on the ear as 
an attempt to cringe and pander in a hurry. 

If we wish to add a compliment to such a dignified 
description as “ man,” it should at least be a properly spelt 
compliment. 

This example is selected, as it represents the main weak- 
ness in abbreviations. Nearly always the words we cut 
down are those that need not be used at all, because a 
shorter and better way of expressing the meaning can be 
found in which sound but complete sentences can be used. 

The writer does not raise this point in a critical spirit. 
The whole reason why abbreviations are here objected to 
is that they make any printed matter seem unreal, and rob 
it of its convincing power. A sentence in which parts of 
the words and parts of the phrases have to be supplied by 
the reader does not really convince. 

Further to illustrate this point, let us take the expression 
etc.” There are many editors who will not permit this 
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to appear in their papers. The objection may seem 
pedantic, but the reason is that this expression instead of 
creating an impression about the subject to which it refers, 
creates an impression (and by no means a favourable one) 
about the person who uses it. 

We all know that indefinite, flabby kind of man who deals 
in generalities and is afraid or unable to grip hold of facts. 
His speech is well interwoven with “and ceteras,” “ and 
so forths,” “and so ons,” and we place him accordingly. 

An editor reasons: “The public pay money for my 
paper. I won’t let them think we are the wobbly kind of 
folk who can’t use king’s English and call a spade a spade. 
There is no ‘and cetera’ about it. A fact either ‘is’ 
or ‘is not’ in this paper.” 

And the advertiser can scarcely afford to take a lower 
line. 

So let your language be definite. 

Avoid exaggerated and high-flown words and _ phrases. 
These usually tell more against the argument than in its 
favour. There are some claims that are quite reasonable 
although they are claims of a very special character, and 
these can be stated in modest language as effectively as 
they can be in the words of a boaster. 


Exaggeration. 


To say that “ our goods are the best on the market ”’ is 
an unnecessary way of trying to raise oneself by put- 
ting others down. It is bad because it at once suggests a 
comparison with the goods of other firms, and it stirs 
a combative and critical spirit. Most people who read such 
a statement don’t believe it, and many are stirred into 
real resentment against what looks like a frigid and calcu- 
lated lie. 

But if a little more space be taken, and the advertiser 
states (what is undoubtedly true in some cases), “‘ We buy 
the best quality ingredients we can find on the market,” 
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or “every process of manufacture is carried through with 
scientific care and precision,” or some reason of this sort 
for the goods being of excellent quality, then some degree 
of conviction is likely to be carried by the words. 

Bald statements rarely carry-weight, reasons and causes 
do. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


‘ 


WRITING “‘ SMALL’”’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just at the time of writing, the most popular newspapers 
are devoting large spaces in their advertising pages to mail 
order bargains, thus constituting regular markets for this 
class of business. 


The Bargain Page. 


There is an advantage in using these positions, for there 
is no doubt that a large number of readers search these 
columns carefully, in many cases with the full intention 
to purchase goods. To have one’s announcement in such 
a space is like taking a stall in a market : one is surrounded 
with competitors, but this does not matter, for here the 
buyers congregate. 

But while admitting the many advantages, especially 
at the time of writing, in appearing in such a position, it 
is suggested here that in many cases, using an even smaller 
kind of advertisement is the right way for the mail order 
trader to commence his overtures to the public. 

Even advertisers of wide knowledge of the craft, when 
experimenting with a new project, frequently adopt the 
policy of “‘ trying it out among the smalls.’ That is to 
say, instead of taking so many inches of “ space,” they 
make use of those columns where advertisements are 
inserted in plain type and charged for at so much a 
line. 

These small advertisements not only constitute a good 
way of starting some kinds of campaigns, but they are 
almost certain to be the best kind of commencement for 
the would-be advertiser who is a novice at the work. 

Their value lies in the fact that they limit the attention 
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of the writer to the clear, straightforward task of arranging 
words in a direct, telling, and forceful way. 

He is not confused by any problem of design or lay-out. 
He has no need to think about illustrations or any com- 
plicated, extraneous matter. He has the opportunity of 
setting out his case in the natural medium of written 


language. 


Not ‘‘ Anything ’’ Will Do. 


There is one temptation that he should guard against, 
that is the temptation to take the work of writing and 
arranging in a casual manner, simply because the space 
occupied is small. He should not regard it as so easy that 
it is scarcely necessary to think much about it at all. 

Probably most of the ineffective small advertisements 
are not feeble because the writer is unable to draft them 
well, but rather because he regards the small space as so 
insignificant that “ anything will do.” 

Many small advertisements, however, are not only well 
written but effective in results. The drawing power of a 
well written overture in a few lines has long been known 
to some persistent advertisers, who though they may also 
make much use of “ space,’ never turn entirely away from 
this less distinguished kind of publicity. 

In drafting a “ small’’ advertisement the writer should 
realize that he has only a very small part of a column to 
deal with, and that, as he cannot tell all his story he must 
tell the part of it which will be most striking. 


The Start. 


This brings him at once to the serious questions, ‘‘ What 
have I to offer?’ “ What is the chief reason why people 
should buy from me?’’ The answers to these questions 
will usually give him the key sentence of his advertisement. 

That key sentence is the right sentence with which to 
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start. In some cases it can be entirely explanatory of the 
offer, in others it can best serve its purpose by arousing 
curiosity that the second part of the advertisement shall 
satisfy. There is no rule as to which is the better plan. 
In preparing a brief advertisement, it is a good way to 
draft a few sentences of both forms. 

Let us illustrate from the kind of announcement that is 
frequently inserted among the small advertisements: the 
overture of a course of correspondence lessons. 

Below are some obvious ways of starting : obvious forms 
of key-sentences. The first and second boldly state the 
nature and advantage of the course of lessons, the third 
and fourth appeal to ambitions, hopes, and circumstances 
which should make the course desirable. 

Examine these sentences— 

“The Frayne-Dulcet School of Salesmanship qualifies 
you to earn a heavy income.” 

“Learn to’ write advertisements by the Wickworth 
Commercial Correspondence Method.” 

“{1,000 a year posts are always open to capable 
salesmen. Let Frayne-Dulcet teach you.” 

“ Drudgery at low pay is unnecessary, for by taking 
the Wickworth Correspondence Course in Advertising you 
can make a heavy income from a pleasant occupation.” 

None of these is presented as an ideal advertisement, 
but in order to illustrate a method of approach. 

In the two first sentences the subject is clearly stated. 
No attempt is made to argue a cause or to indicate reasons 
why the course should be taken. 

There is very much to be said for this form of beginning. 
The public, as a rule, has no time for mysteries, and likes 
to know the subject upon which it is being addressed. 
Whether from timidity or with the idea “leading up” to 
the subject, many writers (and this applies to all forms of 
writing) do not plunge right into their subjects as quickly 
as they should. 
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In a great many overtures the direct attack and imme- 
diate statement of the case is good. The advertiser should 
at least draft a few announcements in this way, if only for 
practice. 

Probably, however, in dealing with such a case as a 
correspondence course, though the plain statement of the 
subject should come early, it may not be the best opening 
in itself. 

The third and fourth commencements outlined above 
are examples of direct efforts to appeal to what is already 
in the mind of the reader. 

‘£1,000 a year ’’ meets the eyes of countless numbers of 
readers as a phrase that gathers up many hopes and many 
desires. It can safely be assumed that to ninety-nine out 
of a hundred persons who study advertisement columns, 
the offer of £1,000 a year would be a very welcome 
offer. 

As “ £1,000 a year’”’ expresses a popular hope, “‘ Drudgery _ 
at low pay ”’ expresses a condition from which many desire 
to escape. In consequence, when such words commence a 

sentence the advertiser can rely upon their strength as an 
' appeal being assisted by what is already in the mind of 
the reader. 


Appeal to the Buyer’s Needs. 


The whole difference between the two forms of com- 
mencement indicated in the four examples is the difference 
between “ What I offer” and ‘‘ What you want.” 

Now this is a very important distinction. Both are 
good ways of beginning, but almost certainly the second 
is the better. 

Some time ago Sir Herbert Morgan, writing in a com- 
mercial magazine upon the subject of applying fora position, 
showed how many an applicant fails by ‘‘ showing the 
value of the position to himself” rather than “ his own 
usefulness in the pcsition.” 
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Similarly, it might be shown that many an advertise- 
ment fails because it is allowed to be too clearly an expres- 
sion of the advertiser’s abilities, and does not sufficiently 
appeal to the reader’s needs. 

Although a small advertisement does not allow much 
space—it allows quite enough for the things that the 
reader needs to be made prominent. State these in as 
few words as you wish, but recognize them and, by 
preference, recognize them in your first half-dozen words. 

To deal with instances that are more definitely mail 
order propositions. Examine a few of these starting 
sentences— 


“ Thicker than linoleum ! ” 

““ Head-phones with a gentle caress!” 
“Enjoy your meals! ” 

“Saving 60 hours office work for 3s. 6d.”’ 
“ Buy warmth, not weight, in blankets!” 
““ Judge our razors by the cutting edge.”’ 


These are used here as illustrating appeals to the buyers’ 
needs, and, as far as possible, they are written because they 
are sentences that are self-explanatory the moment they 
are read, as they rely for forcefulness more upon what is 
already in the mind of the reader than what need be brought 
to the mind by a new statement or by presenting a new 
case. 

“Thicker than linoleum,” read in the winter with the 
linoleum beneath one’s feet wearing thin, is not quite 
ideal, because an advertisement that in any way suggests 
poverty, does not create a spirit of generous spending. 
But the idea, in spite of this negative suggestion, is good, 
as it appeals to what presumably is already existent in the 
mind of the reader. 

“‘ Head-phones with a gentle caress ”’ has not a universal 
application, but where it does apply, it applies with telling 
force ; for there are many persons who abstain from listening 
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in to wireless recitals entirely because they cannot endure 
the iron grip of the head-phones. 

“Enjoy your meals,” and ‘‘ The razor with the cutting 
edge,” need no comment. “ Warmth without weight ” 
in blankets strikes at once as a.good winter appeal. 

“Saving 60 hours office work for 3s. 6d.” may only 
appeal to the man who pays out salaries and wages instead 
of receiving them, but to him it is a direct and telling 
argument—a claim at least worth investigation. 

It must be understood that the above examples are only 
used for the purpose of illustrating the fact that the reader’s 
need is a better keynote than the advertiser’s offer. Taken 
together they are open to the criticism that they read like 
over-statements—and this is a serious criticism. 

An advertiser is justified in making his selling points 
clear and telling, but he should not over-state the case. 
Truth in advertising is not only an honest policy, but a 
profitable policy. To exceed the truth in order to get a 
good selling argument is short-sighted. Newspaper space 
is costly enough when the truth is told, but its price is 
ruinous when the claim advanced is untrue. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
SPACE ADVERTISING AND LAYOUT 


THE object of using “space ’”’ in advertising is that an. 
added emphasis may be gained for an announcement. In 
the early days of advertising the simple rule sufficed that 
one took the space and filled it without very much regard 
to appearance. But as time has gone on, the necessity 
of gaining the utmost value from every square inch of the 
space covered has become apparent. 
To state the case in pounds, shillings, and pence. 


How Rates are Fixed. 


Let us suppose that a certain newspaper page is worth 
£250 to the firms that advertise. That page contains a 
certain number of advertisements. In actual fact these 
may differ in size and position, but for the sake of argument 
we presume that there are ten equally valuable parts, and 
that the worth to the advertiser, in average, is £25 apiece. 

That is to say, that this total value of £250 must be 
divided somehow between these advertisers and the pro- 
prietors of the paper. The object on each side is to get 
a fair share. The proprietors realize that if they take the 
whole £250 there will be nothing left for their clients, but 
they are impelled to get as much of that amount as they 
reasonably can. Advertising must be profitable in the 
ageregate to the advertisers, or they will cease to spend 
money in this way. 

For the sake of argument, let us presume that the news- 
paper owners charge £150 for the page, that is £15 for 
each space, and that the sum total of the remaining value 
is £100. 

Now if every advertiser who took a £15 space could rely 
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upon making {10 profit upon it, then the whole work of 
publicity would be exceedingly simple. 

But this is not at all what happens. We presume that 
on that page is one brilliantly attractive advertisement 
that takes the eye, convinces the judgment, and brings 
amazing results. That advertiser earns, say, £50 worth of 
_ value over and above the money spent. 

On the same page are one or two that more than earn their 
£15, one or two that earn less, and perhaps some that lose 
money. 

If a real balance sheet could be made, perhaps it would 
work out like this— 


fe stud. S. it. 
Aspendsi15 — — andreceivesintotal value 65 — — 
a a OD, op » 35 - - 
Cela I5 - - iy » G0rr=Sr = 
Dy ss Se 30 —- — 
E 2 De oe ” 20) = 
1 ” eS ee ae Oe ” ) i = = 
G 55S ; LN edie 
H ” Ey a i5 => = 
Oa a Sato y a= 
J , to 0 = = 
Totalspent= {150 — —- Value received = {250 — -— 


This means that one advertiser makes £50 profit, one 
makes £20, some make smaller sums, while one just covers 
the outlay, and two lose money. 

Now let us suppose that A obtains his benefit because 
his is the only carefully prepared announcement in the 
paper, and that in the course of time D, E, and J copy his 
methods or strike out lines of their own and make their 
matter equally telling. 

The consequence is that the pulling power of the whole 
page is increased, and though some advertisers get no better 
results, the page becomes worth £400 in aggregate instead 
of £250. 

Naturally the consequence of this is that there is a bigger 
demand for space, as new advertisers come into the field, 
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and the proprietors of the newspapers are enabled through 
the competition to raise the price from £150 to £250. 

This does not mean that they charge the firms in propor- 
tion to the profits made, but that they add fro to each 
space. At once those advertisers who made little or no 
profit before, and who have not changed their methods, 
or whose propositions are unsuitable for advertising under 
the new conditions are placed in a greater difficulty than 
ever. 

It will be seen from the above that the problem of the 
advertiser is not simply that he is competing against others 
who spend money in this way, but also that the general 
effect of the competition is to raise the price against himself 
and his competitors. 

The more valuable the space is made by competition of 
advertisers, the more the papers can charge for it, and this 
charge hits the careless advertiser hardest. 

This fact of modern advertising has changed the nature 
of the advertiser’s problem, and has brought into being 
some very important new professions. 


Stated in terms of money the case is as follows— 


A space costs £50. 
Badly filled it is worth, say, £20. 
Well filled it can be worth, say, £100. 


And it is here that the master of advertising has his 
great opportunity. He is the man whose work it is to 
find and use the telling argument, presenting it in such a 
way that the full value of the space is obtained. 


Specialists. 

Several different kinds of work are involved in this. 
Some men and women can combine them, and prepare a 
complete advertisement that is effective in all its parts, 
but in other cases, more than one mind is brought to bear 
upon the preparation of a telling appeal. 
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The parts of a displayed advertisement that require 
specialized skill are— 


I. The rough plan or idea ; 
2. The written matter ; 

3. The illustration ; and 
4. The layout. 


Large advertising firms and the great advertising agencies 
usually employ men and women who specialize in one or 
other of these departments, and such firms gain the 
advantage that results from a number of specialists 
contributing to a single effort. 

The trader who is at the beginning of his career may 
not have the advantage of such aid. But this need not be 
a great harrier to success, even when he is taking space 
and making some attempt at displayed advertising. 

It should, however, help him to keep to the simplest 
forms of publicity, and these can be very telling. 


Simplicity for the Beginner. 


As this book is intended to be of principal service to 
the beginner at advertising, the writer ventures to make 
a bold suggestion— 


It is, that at all events until the trader has gained 
experience or found advisers and experts whom he can 
rely upon, he shall cut out all attempts at the arrange- 
ment of his space in any fantastic forms, but keep to 
simple letterpress, illustrated, if necessary, with a single 
picture. 

At once he will realize that either the words themselves 
or the picture must strike the attention, and this is the 
important point about all advertising. 

A great deal too much can be made of “ layout.” A 
glance at any newspaper or magazine will show what a 
large amount of real skill and ability is being devoted to 
this branch of the advertising art, 
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But it is doubtful if advertisements gain their best 
results because they are well laid out. The advertisements 
that “pull” nearly always owe their success to the 
cleverness of the actual wording or the aptness of the 
picture. 

The beginner is advised here to go in for simple arrange- 
ments of his matter, because at once he will see that he 
must make the matter itself good or it will fall flat. 


Space Advertisements Without Pictures. 


Now let us deal with a “space” advertisement that 
has no picture at all. We presume the space is small, so 
the advertiser wisely decides that there must not be too 
many kinds of type in it. 


Three sizes suggest themselves. 


I. The title or slogan. 
2. The letterpress. 
3. The name and address. 


At once he realizes that the title or slogan with which 
he starts, must rely for its force upon an immediate appeal 
to the eye that reads it. 

He finds that what has happened is that he is in precisely 
the same place as regards getting hold of good telling 
phrases, as he was when writing small advertisements. The 
only difference is that he now has room to make his 
announcement stand out by using a bolder type, and that 
he can, if he wishes, devote a little of the space at his 
disposal to a margin or to a frame or border. 

But his dependence is upon the sheer interest of the 
words themselves. 

It is unnecessary here to deal with what these words 
should be, as this has been already dealt with in previous 
chapters. 

The best way in which he can realize what is necessary 
is to glance hastily through the pages of a few magazines 
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and periodicals, and look at the various articles, long and 
short, that meet his eye. 

Some of these he may decide he would like to read— 
others have no interest for him. 

His problem at once becomes.the problem of the editor, 
who wishes to make his magazine popular. It is the 
problem, “‘ How can I make every reader so interested in 
the title or slogan of my advertisement that he shall feel 
obliged to stop and read the words in rather smaller type 
that follow it ? ”’ 

The writer is not objecting here to artistically arranged 
spaces. All he desires to emphasize is that the beginner 
at advertising, who relies upon the pretty appearance of 
his announcement, is relying on a very feeble reed. 

To use’ an illustration. There are occasionally issued 
some very pretty and tasteful magazines and papers, 
which though they are excellent examples of the work of 
printer, artist, and art editor, fail to gather a public. They 
usually fail because when the pages are turned over no one 
wants to read them. The articles and stories and (even 
more important) the titles don’t arouse interest. They 
are pretty—they look well—there it begins and ends, and 
no one buys. 

On the other hand, some of the most popular periodicals 
are not “‘ pretty.”” They don’t profess to be. Appearance 
is often boldly sacrificed to gain the really vital end, that 
they shall look and be interesting. 

So with advertisements. Rely upon human curiosity 
and human interest. Don’t bother about artistic balance 
or proportions or anything of the sort. Get together words 


that people will want to read, and your advertisement will 
be read. 


A Few Rules. 


So let us formulate a few rules for the space advertise- 
ment that has no picture. 
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1. It should begin with a sentence that catches the eye 
and arouses curiosity. This is your caption or title, and 
can be in large type. 

2. The chief body of the advertisement should be terse, 
clear, and follow on from the opening to the point to be 
proved, or moral. 

3. Emphasis should be in the words, and should not be 
obtained by using italics or capitals. 

4. Paragraphs should be short. If the advertisement is, 
say, twelve lines long, it should be broken into three or 
four paragraphs. 

5. The type should be rather larger than that used in 
the ordinary letterpress of the paper. 

6. If the announcement is to appear as part of a page 
in which other advertisements are inserted, some reasonable 
effort should be made to cut it off from these. This can 
be done by a narrow border or a margin. It is good to 
plan this after it is known where the advertisement will 
appear, and what kind of announcements will surround it. 


Space Advertisements with Pictures. 


The artist is a good ally of the advertiser. In some cases 
his work is almost essential in order to make the nature of 
the offer clear and understandable; in other cases, without 
being essential, his work greatly assists the presentation 
of the argument; in others, again, the picture is the 
means of attracting and holding public attention, while 
the story is being presented; and in yet others the 
picture grips attention, arouses interest, and tells the 
whole story. 

Classifications are not easy in dealing with commercial 
art, but one division is obvious. Illustrations of the actual 
article offered fall into a different class than illustrations 
that, though they may include a picture of the article, are 
used to point a moral or arouse curiosity. 

Appliances, machines, tools, furniture, articles of clothing, 
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and adornment are good examples of what lend themselves 
to illustration of the first of these classes. 

Pleasing incidents, attractive domestic scenes, beautiful 
faces, sparkling smiles on pretty faces, stately views, and 
stirring episodes, are illustrations of the second class. 

In some kinds of mail order business, artist’s work of 
the first kind are almost necessary, or at all events introduce . 
the subject most quickly. A new wireless appliance, a 
home vacuum cleaner, or a patent pipe are often best 
explained by a simple picture that illustrates the unique 
features of the appliance. 

In pictures of this sort the kind of illustration needed 
does not call for the services of an artist of great imaginative 
ability ; but it usually requires the work of a man who has 
good technical skill with the pen. 

The whole value of an appliance may lie in some tiny 
point of difference in manufacture, such as would be very 
difficult to describe in words, and yet such that if it were 
clearly shown in a picture, would at once be recognized as 
a useful improvement. 

An artist, not accustomed to work of this kind, might 
be as much bewildered as a layman in knowing how to 
present such a case. In consequence, in order to secure 
the right kind of drawing, the trader must either get in 
touch with an artist who makes a speciality of this class 
of work, or be himself the adviser of any draughtsman he 
employs. 

There exist in London and other large towns several 
commercial studios that include artists well accustomed to 
this as to other branches of commercial art. Advertising 
agents, too, either employ staff artists or are in touch with 
them, and can be of service to the advertiser. 

The chief object to be sought in having such an illustra- 
tion made, is to be sure that it does clearly set out the 
special virtue claimed. 

Sometimes this special feature is so relatively small that 
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if the whole appliance in which it occurs be reproduced, or 
the part in which the vital fact occurs it is too small to 
convey an intelligible message. 

In such a case one illustration scarcely suffices, a second 
and in some cases a third picture is necessary, in which the 
special part is shown on a larger scale. 

A good illustration of this can be seen in Messrs. 
Aitchison’s advertisement of “ Trilok”’ glasses that is 
reproduced here. The important feature here is the 
firmness with which the eyeglasses are gripped by the 
uniting metal, and in order to show this, portions of the 
glass and the fitting adjustments are produced on a large 
scale. 

A second use of pictures in advertisement is where, 
though they are not necessary for purposes of explanation, 
they are of service because they help to introduce the subject 
swiftly. 

Let us take the case of a set of table cutlery. One table 
knife is very like another, and a picture of a dozen table 
knives conveys little that cannot be expressed in words. 

But in such a case, especially when a bargain price is 
being quoted, the mere picture of the service, together with 
the bold statement of a low price, may strike the attention 
and make a forceful appeal, before a word of the letterpress 
is read. Indeed, very little letterpress would be necessary 
in such a case. 

Again, in order to sell blankets it is quite needless to 
show such a dull and uninteresting a picture as a pile of 
these useful domestic articles. 

But such a picture brings the story home at a glance. 
Shown against the total cost (or even more effective against 
the amount of a first instalment) it can be made to seem 

a good investment. 

In such cases as these, where the picture shown is merely 
a presentation of the article itself, the reason for an illus- 
tration is that the space is small, and that the square inch 
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or two devoted to the purpose may be a more economical 
and effective display than the same amount of space.could 
be if used for printed words. 

This kind of illustrated treatment is most frequently to 
be found in the 2-in. single column announcement for which 
many important newspapers devote space under a general 
title. 

Where a rather larger space is used the character of the 
illustration can properly be changed. Instead of it being 
a mere picture of the article offered, it can be made the 
introduction to an argument or a complete statement of 
a case in itself. 

It is here we come to the use of illustrations in that 
broader and more convincing way that is being found so 
useful by advertisers. 

When an illustration is used to emphasize an important 
point or to constitute the main argument of an advertise- 
ment, it is wise not to confuse the reader with too many 
complications of make-up or layout. 

Usually the best effect is obtained by allotting a sufficient 
portion of the whole space to the picture and keeping, as 
far as possible, to a simple and uniform style of type in the 
remainder of the space. 

Many really clever ideas, which the artist succeeds in 
presenting by a well-drawn picture, lose their most telling 
effect by the introduction of flourishes and scrolls and other 
fanciful devices into other parts of the space occupied. 

The real value of the picture is either itself to tell the 
story or to catch the attention and induce the reader to 
pass on his interest and curiosity to the words that 
accompany it, whether those words be few or many. 

A very clever master of layout frequently succeeds in 
doing this by introducing both picture and reading matter 
into a general design of which they form artistic parts. 
The advertisement columns of papers bear testimony to 

the surprising ability with which this is done in many cases. 
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But this is the kind of effort that if it fails, fails badly. 

There is no need for the inexperienced advertiser to 
run the risk of failing in this respect. By treating his 
picture and letterpress matter much as an editor would 
treat them, he will almost certainly secure a better effect 
than he could do in any other way. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
KEYING ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE mail order trader has a great advantage over the 
advertiser who sells through the retail trade, because he 
is able to trace the effect, not only of each campaign, but 
also of each separate advertisement. 


National Advertisers. 


When a cocoa firm advertises its cocoa broadcast, and 
uses different media and methods for the purpose, it is 
not easy to trace the effect of a single poster or a single 
insertion, because each separate item of outlay goes to 
swell a general net result. 

Such a firm may spend £50 each in two newspapers, 
and the result may be that one brings much more effective 
result than the other. Experienced specialists can usually 
form a reasonably sound opinion as to which outlay will 
be the more resultful, but, at the best, the opinion is only 
an estimate, and may be at entire variance with the facts 
of the case. 

National advertisers on a large scale usually arrive at 
certain broad conclusions which, in the main, are in agree- 
ment. These experienced advisers, after years of careful 
inquiry and practice, are able to indicate with some degree 
of accuracy, the safest and surest way in which a very large 
sum of money should be spent in order to do the most good 
for the money expended. 

Probably any selected six or eight advertising agents, 
accustomed to spending money on broadcast campaigns, 
would outline six or eight separate schemes for spending, 
say, £50,000 during a year on a popular commodity, 
which in their main features would be fairly similar. 
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But in some of the details there would be divergencies. 
One would earmark more money for provincial papers than 
the others. One would be very favourable to the million 
circulation press. One would stress the magazines. One 
would be generous to trade papers. 

And all would be acting more or less in the dark as 
regards any separate item of outlay. Though experience 
and knowledge of the profession are the surest guides in 
such a case, the broad cumulative effect would be considered 
rather than the “ pull’ of any one paper. 

But the mail order advertiser is at no such disadvantage. 
As his appeal is direct to the consumer, he is able to test, 
as he goes along, almost the precise pulling power of each 
announcement. 

This ts done by means of keying. 


Keep a Record. 


It will be noticed that many advertisements of this 
nature have slight variations in the addresses to which 
replies are to be sent. The public in the Daily Mail may 
be asked to write to “‘ Desk 53,’ while the same overture 
in the Daily News invites the reader to write to ‘‘ Desk 41.” 

By analysing these replies the advertiser is able to judge 
not only the pulling power of any special piece of copy, 
but the relative value for his purposes of each paper. In 
addition to this, he allows a margin for the cumulative 
effect and the influence of an announcement in one paper 
upon those who read and reply to the same overture in 
another. 

It is a wise plan to get in the way of keeping a careful 
record of the actual results. 

There are various ways in which this can be done. For 
ordinary purposes the simpler the plan adopted the better. 
Some firms who spend substantial sums of money in trades 
where inquiries and orders directly result from advertise- 
ments frequently try experiments with various kinds of 
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graphs and charts, which, by means of showing the pulling 
powers of different papers and pieces of copy, can present 
an illustrated moral to the eye at a glance. 

The beginner is not advised to try anything quite so 
complicated. A much simpler plan is suggested. 

Keep a simple book of foolscap size, and devote a page 
or an opening to each separate advertisement. 

Write down on line after line the names of papers in 
which that advertisement appears, the number of insertions 
and the total cost of the outlay in each paper. 

As the replies and orders come in, tabulate these against 
the names of the papers, as far as they can be traced. A 
space may need to be reserved for those replies of which 
there is no evidence as to where they come from. 

In this way, the very simplest and most primitive kind 
of book-keeping will enable you to form an estimate of the 
pulling power of any particular advertisement, as com- 
pared with its cost. It will also give information as to 
the kinds of papers that yield the best results. 

And now we come to the main use of such records. 

A great deal of commercial ability is sub-conscious. 
The human brain works quicker and better than any 
machine ever planned, when the problem it sets itself to 
solve is complicated and affected by many outside 
factors. 

Study the results of these figures, and let them sink right 
into your mind, and let the mind do what it likes with 
them. This is really better and more practical, in the long 
run, than trying to make too much of the figures by 
drawing up graphs and charts. 

Learn to form broad general conclusions from mental 
analysis and careful examination of facts, and learn to 
act on those conclusions with reasonable courage. 

Don’t be always poring over the figures, but see to it 
that they are kept up to date and that all results are duly 
entered. 
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Then from time to time, having formed your opinions, 
check them again by a survey of the real results. 

Here is the advantage of this course: a sturdy, sound 
common sense will grow up in you about this kind of outlay. 
You will learn to take broad views instead of narrow ones, 
you will more swiftly realize if any suggested new piece 
of copy is good or bad, and be able to say off-hand for what 
medium it is suitable. 

If you have a conversation with an experienced adver- 
tiser you can almost certainly guess that somewhere in 
his office is a record, carefully kept of the results of his 
various overtures, showing the pulling power of different 
papers. 

But when that man judges a suggested advertisement, he 
will not painfully examine his file of figures and analyses. 
He has no need to do so, because he has got the moral of 
it all, inside his mind. 

In a flash he uses his judgment: of a suggested piece 
of copy he san say— 

“No good for the monthlies. Slightly altered, it will 
suit the dailies’; or 

“ Tt will bring inquiries from the wrong class of people ”’ ; 
or 

“No use whatever.” 

The object of keying advertisements is not to replace 
simple powers of judgment, but to feed them with facts 
and data. The fact that impresses itself more and more 
on the advertiser is that the most carefully made calcula- 
tions, based on statistics and ee) are quite likely to 
lead to disappointment. 

The human mind is also just as liable to err, but the best 
and most useful judgment is that in which the mind, well 
supplied with facts and data at reasonable intervals, acts 
spontaneously and with assurance. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
WHERE A GOOD ADVERTISING AGENT HELPS YOU 


In this book the mail order trader is advised to take a real 
interest in his own advertising. This is not suggested with 
a view to his keeping such work entirely in his own hands, 
but in order to enable him to obtain and appreciate the 
work of specialists. 

There are many very clever and successful advertising 
agents in London and other large centres who are able to 
offer very useful services to their clients. 

It is wise to pass your business through an agent. He 
obtains a commission from the papers that is not obtainable 
by the advertiser and, because of this, it pays him to devote 
time and attention to your business. 


The Small Agent. 


If you are only in a small way, you may not find it 
advisable to try to get the most useful services from a 
very large and well-known firm of advertising agents. 
Sometimes it is a better plan to find a capable man who 
is willing to devote thought and attention to the infancy 
of a business in the hope of “‘ growing up ”’ with it. 

There are some agents who make a speciality of this 
work, who do not mind how small the first outlay may be 
if they feel that there is business ability behind it. These 
men will give sound advice, and put their knowledge and 
experience at the service of the advertiser. 

The agent is always anxious to get hold of good accounts, 
and especially he wants the account that will keep expand- 
ing year after year, and in which his own work shall so 
contribute to this result that oe will Je little chance of 
his losing it. oe 

shoes 
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Many business firms are exceedingly loyal to their 
advertising agents, and would regard a change of agent as 
almost as serious a step as a change of partners. 

The reason is easily understood when the history of the 
firm’s growth is told, and it is realized how much the advice 
of the agent has contributed to the success of the advertising 
campaign. 


The Selection of an Agent. 


While upon this subject, it is only right to point out that 
the selection of an agent may require a little care, because 
though the bona fide agent is usually a real ally, and will 
not give hurtful advice, the outsider’s difficulty is com- 
plicated, by the fact that numbers of persons who call 
themselves advertising agents, really know nothing about 
advertising at all, or, worse than this, may know too much 
about it in an undesirable way. 

The point is mentioned here, not with the idea of making 
the trader unduly suspicious, but to put him on his guard 
against overtures that may be made to him the moment 
he begins to advertise. 

The man whose capital is limited and who, in any case, 
would feel his way into business, has little cause to fear 
overtures from a make-believe agent of this kind. The 
outlay would be too small to tempt an undesirable adven- 
turer, and the necessity for good immediate results would 
find out the weakness of an inexpert adviser. 

But where, as sometimes happens, a beginner in this 
branch of trade, with a.good deal of money, allots a sub- 
stantial sum to be spent during the first six or twelve 
months of trading, great care is necessary. 

In the first place, the whole policy of allotting a bulk sum 
in this way as an untested campaign is unwise. A much 
slower and more elastic plan is advisable. The second 
month’s outlay should be regulated to a large extent by 
the results of the first, and so on, 
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But some traders like to work on heroic lines, and these 
are often the very persons who become easy prey to the 
man who lies in wait. 

The point is of such importance that the writer offers no 
excuse for dealing with it fully and frankly. 

The method of procedure is as follows— 

It becomes known that Mr. A, who has not previously 
advertised, is intending to start a mail order branch or to 
start an advertising campaign on a big scale. 

Naturally, many agents want his account, and he receives 
many overtures. As all call themselves by the same 
description, he naturally presumes that they are of equal 
or similar standing, and makes a choice without inquiry. 

His choice, unfortunately, falls upon the one who does 
no bona fide business at all. 

That man assures him that there is “a regular way of 
doing these things,” that an advertising firm “allots so 
much money and the agent sets to work and spends it.” 

The object aimed at is to obtain more or less a free hand 
in the control of the money allotted. If the inexperienced 
trader “ falls to it’ then woe betide him. 

It is unnecessary here to indicate the ways by which a 
shrewd adventurer can so manipulate things that by means 
of secret commissions and “ contras’”’ a very considerable 
part of such a sum can be diverted from its real purpose. 

It is probable that this sort of thing is growing less every 
year, as more information is being publicly given about the 
facts of advertising. But it is still a pitfall and a danger. 

The chief sufferers from this form of incompetence or 
dishonesty are the bona fide advertising agents, who, as a 
class, are upright men with rather more than average 
commercial ability. These men, engaged in an occupation 
that requires considerable skill and painstaking effort, are 
powerless to keep the name of their profession from being 
used by the inexpert or the dishonest. 

Nor is the new advertiser only likely to suffer from the 
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man who is purposely dishonest. The man willing to 
“devote a lump sum for the year’s advertising ”’ is just 
the kind of prey to fall into the hands of a quite honest 
person who has every intention to do his best for his client, 
but who unhappily may not be equipped with the right 
ability for the purpose. 

Advertising, to those who have never advertised, is 
still a kind of magician’s wand, capable of making fortunes 
in a few months, and transmuting a thousand pounds into 
a million while the owner waits. 

It is not always the dishonest man who trades best upon 
this fallacious idea. Often the dreamer, with a smattering 
of knowledge of his subject with great enthusiasm burning 
him up, and, more than this, with brilliant new ideas 
about advertising bubbling in his brain, can be the worst 
foe to the well-off would-be advertiser. 

The facts that large sums of money really are allotted 
annually by many firms, and also that some well-known 
houses do repose great confidence in their advertising agents, 
are made ready excuses in some most unexpected places. 

It is on this account that the author of this book strongly 
recommends the new advertiser himself to learn something 
about advertising ; to learn to produce, or, at all events, to 
judge good copy, and to erect means of testing its pulling 
power. 

This will help him to find a good agent, and enable him 
to appreciate his services when they have been obtained. 

Learn to form your own ideas about advertising, but do 


not too lightly disregard the advice of the agent you 
employ. 


Relative Values of Space. 


There are many points in particular in which, if he has 
been in the profession for some years, he will be able to give 


you assistance you will take a long time to gather by 
experience. 
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One of these is the relative values of the space in various 
journals. That precisely the same advertisement which 
one morning paper will insert for, say, £2 should be charged 
for at £8 by another may be perplexing to the novice. 

The experienced agent may be able to explain: ‘‘ Both 
are good value, but the {2 space will be almost as good for 
this particular announcement as the £8 space,” or he may 
offer a reverse judgment and show why the larger outlay 
will be the cheaper in the long run. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
TESTING AND CHANGING COPY 


TuE advertiser who is able to key the results of his adver- 
tisements has the power of judging or, at all events, of 
estimating several important facts about them. 

1. The success of his project as a whole. 

2. The comparative pulling powers of different periodicals 

3. The cost-of each reply or order in different periodicals. 

4. The success of each separate advertisement. 

5. The suitability of any particular advertisement for 
any class of periodicals. 

Now all these are important points, and a well planned 
table of results will give data helpful to the formation of a 
sound opinion upon these as well as other points. 

It will be realized that, when a single advertisement is 
doing all these five things at once, and its results are influ- 
enced by such unreliable factors as the whims of readers 
and passing fancies and fashions, that the information 
afforded is not mathematically exact. In each case it 
affords data to assist a generalization, and in each case, 
too, it must be read as subject to influences that are 
particular or unusual. 

This is the reason why at the end of it all the sub-conscious 
mind of man is the best mechanical contrivance for sorting 
out all the values and arriving at the real moral. 

Some of the points indicated above have been dealt with. 
In this chapter the subject of change of copy arises. 


Changing Copy. 
It is important, whatever changes are made in an adver- 


tisement, to keep one feature continuously marking them 
all. This can be simple, but it should be striking. 
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The name of the firm is a good opportunity. This 
written in a distinctive way, and printed from a block, 
effectively links all advertisements together. 

Such advertisers as Messrs. Boots, the Chemists, and 
Messrs. Horne Bros., always using the same kind of name 
block, can attach it to announcements of any size or pattern, 
and yet gain the advantage of constant repetition and 
cumulative result. 

Beyond this value of repetition the question often arises, 
“Should advertisements be continually changed, or should 
they be repeated ad infinitum?” 

The best way of getting a good answer to this question is 
in the analysis of results of keyed advertisements. 


The Life of an Advertisement. 


Inquiries among several large advertisers who analyse 
all results are illuminating. Here is one statement that 
agrees with the opinions of many others. 

“An advertisement has a life which varies in each case. 
It may be a week, a month, or a year. It has all the 
periods of a life’s strength: that is to say, it has its child- 
hood, youth, and oldage. It takes a certain length of time 
or number of insertions to get to its highest pulling point, 
and that is practically one-third of the period in which 
it draws at all. It usually does not pay to give it too long 
an old age.” 

The firm that offered this opinion usually limits the 
appearance of any one advertisement to three insertions 
after the first evidence of a decline in pulling power, even 
though the draw of even lesser replies would be entirely 
successful from a financial point of view. 

They reason that the advertisement has spent its force, 
and that, though it may furnish some excellent clues to 
the kind of material that shall replace it, the copy must 
be new. 

This reasoning is sound. Frequent change of copy is 
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not good, but to wear out the public attention may be even 
worse. 


Revived Advertisements. 


Another question is involved. 

Can an old advertisement that ran its course and proved 
itself to be effective, wisely be brought out again for a 
second run, after an interval ? 

Certainly. 

But such a course should be adopted only when the 
selected advertisement had a really successful effect, and 
the utmost care should be taken to watch the results 
during the early part of the second run. 

Some firms find it good policy to bring out old advertise- 
ments again and again, and find the plan quite successful. 

Often, however, it may be a better plan to keep studying 
the old successes, so that their telling features may indicate 
the kind of material that draws, and thus supply useful 
guidance for drafting new ones. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
GOODS SUITABLE FOR MAIL ORDER 


WE now come to a discussion of the various goods which 
are suitable for mail order trading, and the way in which 
they can be brought to the notice of the public. 


Foodstufts. 


Many articles for the table are unsuitable for mail order 
salesmanship because their price, in proportion to weight, 
makes this method of distribution costly and wasteful. 

Broadly speaking, any article in common use, the price 
of which is under a shilling a pound, is more economically 
brought to the consumer through the ordinary channels 
of trade than would be possible by any method of direct 
salesmanship from one centre. 

Sugar, aS an example, finds its way from the nearest 
port, in consignments that frequently amount to many 
tons, by rail or canal, and a fractional percentage in the 
cost of carriage is sufficient to divert the business from one 
port to another. In such a commodity as this central 
distribution, with its claim that there is but one middleman, 
is a failure compared with the easy flow of goods through 
the most convenient channels, even though there may be 
two, three or four middlemen through whose hands it 
passes. 

- The total of the combined charges of these middlemen 
would be far less than the one necessary charge of 
distribution from one centre. 

But when we come to the articles of the table in which 
the cost of carriage from one centre to anywhere in Britain 
is less than 74 per cent of the value, the possibility of trading 
on the mail order system becomes more apparent. 
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Probably the best articles of a grocery business for this 
purpose are those in which there is already the intense 
competition of advertising. 

The mail order dealer in such a case would have the double 
task of competing with the convenience of delivery from the 
retail shop, and with the brand that has been established 
by newspaper and poster publicity. 

But none the less, these are the best articles of the kinds 
which the grocer handles for the purpose of direct sale. 

They are best, because advertised lines are nearly always 
those lines in which there is a greater margin of gross 
profit between cost and selling prices than there is in 
unadvertised. 

The endeavour to compete simultaneously with the 
brand, and with shop delivery is heroic, and the writer 
suggests that any bold trader who undertakes the adventure 
should weigh seriously the bold nature of his act. 

But he has this fact to aid him, that there is a margin 
for advertisement, and that he has the opportunity of 
establishing his own brand. 

It is well to be clear upon this point. No mail order 
dealer can hope to do a profitable business by selling goods 
bearing an advertised brand of which he is not the 
proprietor. 

The subject is much involved with the often repeated 
statement, that advertising cheapens the cost of goods 
to the consumer: a statement that should be examined 
with caution, and with due regard to the rules of arithmetic 
before it is lightly accepted. 

A generalization that is much more practical and likely 
to be of greater assistance is that the article that permits 
of wide advertisement is usually one in which there is a good 
margin between rock bottom cost of production and a 
possible selling price. 

This classification at once marks a distinction between 
certain goods that are frequently classed together. 
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Thus tea and cocoa fall into two different categories, 
the gross profit on one being largely in excess of that of 
the other. 

Apparently both are well advertised, but on examination 
it will be found that the nature of the advertisements 
differs, one kind being chiefly the consequential result of 
certain tea importers being also retail shop and restaurant 
keepers ; while in the other case the article itself allows 
of large outlay being made in proportion to sale. 

No mail order dealer could afford to deal in a recognized 
brand in either class of goods. His only hope of doing a 
profitable business would be to establish his own trade- 
mark, and obtain his goods from the import market. 

Tea. A possible trade for a courageous wholesale dealer 
or importer. The cheaper qualities would not allow a 
sufficient profit for advertisement and carriage. Selected 
qualities at rather high prices offer the best prospects. 

Cocoa. The margin of profit is good, but the competition 
would make any endeavour difficult. It would be essential 
to secure regularity of quality and taste. This would be 
a highly speculative venture, and should be undertaken 
only by one well in touch with the wholesale markets and 
the importers. 

CoFFEE. Much would depend upon the character and 
strength of the advertising. Many coffee drinkers are 
connoisseurs, but these would probably not be reached, 
and the competition of freshly ground coffee would be hard 
to meet. 

BAKING AND CUSTARD POWDERS. Sales too small in 
proportion to the necessary outlay. 

CURRANTS, RAISINS, AND DRIED Fruit. Price too low 
in proportion to weight. 

Jam, MARMALADE, AND PickLEs. Although the prices 
are too low for much hope of business being profitable, 
manufacturers of really high grade jams have an oppor- 

tunity here. It is doubtful if there is room for newspaper 
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advertisement unless very carefully entered upon. The 
best method of trade is by circularizing and sending price 
lists to a selected mailing list, and gradually building a 
connection by giving excellent quality. 

In the case of these articles the mail order price list 
would need to be high, as there is double carriage to pay. 
(Pots and outside case are as heavy as, or heavier than, the 
contents.) Economically the mail order method of distri- 
bution is unsound in such a case, and the appeal is prac- 
tically limited to those who will pay above market prices 
to secure an article of unusual quality. 

PRovIsIoNs: Bacon curers or dealers well in touch with 
the wholesale markets might find a trade for hams and 
sides of bacon, but the cost of selling and distribution would 
make the,attempt hopeless unless under the most favourable 
conditions. 

A mailing list of hotels and boarding houses with a sound 
system of postal publicity might in time build up a profit- 
able connection, but only those well in touch with the trade 
could hope to do this. 

BUTTER AND EcGs. Dealers in special districts, such 
as Devonshire, to which a sentimental advantage holds, 
have an opportunity. 

First sales would nearly always be daprottable if ob- 
tained by ordinary advertisement, but subsequent orders, 
obtained through the post, should be more remunerative. 

Where this trade is done, efforts should be made to obtain 
orders for weekly or bi-weekly parcels. This may involve 
giving credit. 

Fiso. The current opinion, apparently by no means 
without foundation, that fish sold in the city shops is 
dear, is a good aid to the direct trader. 

This business can best be carried on from a good fishing 
port such as Yarmouth or Lowestoft. 

The chief problem is one of distribution, as here the trader 
is face to face with the difficulty already referred to in this 
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chapter, that an article which is relatively cheap for its 
weight is not a good article to be sold in this way. 

This trade should be catered for by making up parcels 
at fixed prices, probably to begin a standard sum of, say, 
2s. 6d. or 3s., and the endeavour made to give as much 
value as possible for this. 

In order to obtain the trade in the first place, newspaper 
advertisement would be necessary, but an effort should be 
made to build up a regular clientele by means of circulars 
and form letters. 

It is a noticeable fact that firms already doing this kind 
of business usually give great satisfaction to their customers, 
who are frequently more than satisfied with their purchases. 
But repeat orders are frequently not given because the 
business is not followed up, and the buyer, having no 
reminder, deals with the retailer to save trouble. 

A business of this nature requires a certain amount of 
educational propaganda, by means of which the purchasing 
public can learn to regard the weekly direct order for fish 
as part of the household routine. 

It may be that the reason this trade is not developed 
along this line is that experience shows that direct circular- 
izing is too costly in proportion to the orders received. 
On the other hand, it may be because the idea has not 
occurred to anyone, and may be worth an experiment. 

Almost necessarily an educational campaign would need 
to be carried on with circulars and letters, as the turnover 
would hardly be sufficient to pay for space advertisements 
in the papers. 

SWEETS, CHOCOLATES, AND CONFECTIONERY. Soft 
confectionery, that is such pastry goods as cheese cakes, 
cream tarts, and pastry cooks’ delicacies, scarcely lends 
itself to mail order salesmanship, as such goods are usually 
made on the day of consumption. A few hours causes 
deterioration. 

But hard confectionery, such as toffee, chocolates, 
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lozenges, butter scotch, and the more expensive forms of 
sweets, may well be considered as possible subjects for 
direct trade by manufacturers and dealers. 

This trade was usually liable to rather fierce competi- 
tion in prices until the advertising firms succeeded in 
establishing a higher price list in certain classes of goods. 

At the time of writing these prices are slipping downward, 
and apparently will fall lower. 

A mail order dealer would have a difficult task to com- 
pete with the ordinary trader, and the task would probably 
be impossible if he were to try to sell by issuing the 
argument of cheapness. 

His best opportunity will lie in producing goods excellent 
in quality and finish, and in establishing a brand. 

“One line only” would be a good motto. But success 
would be by no means easy to ensure. The conditions 
under which sweets are bought makes the trade one of 
spontaneous action rather than of forethought. The pass- 
ing whim of the moment, the call of a well-lit window, the 
spirit of hospitality or friendship prompt most of the 
purchases. And this means over-the-counter trade. 

‘“‘Mothers, buy the family sweets wholesale,” might be a 
good selling idea for mixed parcels of sweets, especially at 
Christmas and other holiday times. 


Household Requirements. 


Kitchen and cooking utensils are good commodities to 
offer by mail order. 

The mind of the orderly housewife is frequently attracted 
by the idea of “‘ ranges’ and “‘sets.’” Apparently a good 
line to offer would be a complete outfit such as all kinds of 
saucepans and frying-pans. But here the cheapness of 
the articles and the fact of price against weight is a difficulty. 

This love of having things in sets, however, is well worth 
catering for, and as secondary lines to be offered in a price 
list to those who have bought some other article, different 
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ranges of household requirements might become useful 
selling goods. 

The labour-saving device is the better form of approach 
for newspaper advertisement. Vacuum washers, econom- 
ical cooking contrivances, and similar articles command 
a good direct sale by advertising. 

Kitchen and cooking utensils suitable for sale by mail 
order constitute a long list, but nearly every separate one 
would be unprofitable as a special line in itself, if it had to 
bear the full cost of advertisement charges. 

The, trader who intends to take up this line should be in 
a position to send a fairly full list by post, and should 
rely upon a special offer in order to secure the names of 
householders who buy such articles direct. 

This special line can be, as already suggested, a labour- 
saving contrivance, profitable to sell by itself. Should, 
however, the advertiser have no such article to offer, his 
best course may be to regard the loss upon his one adver- 
tised line as a charge upon his whole business, which must 
be recouped by other sales. 


Cutlery and Silverware. 


Residence in such a centre as Sheffield or Birmingham 
is a great assistance to a mail order dealer in knives, forks, 
and spoons. Not only is there the advantage of being 
surrounded with factories from which supplies may be 
drawn, but there is a sub-conscious public opinion that the 
trader working from the place where such goods are actually 
made is able to offer better value than one trading from a 
centre remote from the place of production. 

This fact is not an insuperable difficulty to the latter 
trader, but it is one to be reckoned with. A cutler adver- 
tising from, say, Bridgwater, Somerset, or Newport, Mon., 
at once suggests a query to the reader, ‘“ How can he 
compete ?”’ and a question of this kind has its influence 
upon the possible customer. 
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Advertising from a great city is not open to quite the 
same objection. But the fact should be noted in drafting 
advertisements. 

For example, a London cutler, offering spoons and forks 
and (incidentally) knives, could point out “ The silver- 
smiths of London have been world famous for centuries.”’ 

Cutlery offers a good opportunity for mail order business 
on well planned and scientific lines, as the cost of delivery 
is relatively light. 

Here there is need for skilful advertising, for business 
will probably stand or fall by the ability with which a 
publicity campaign is carried through. There is no need 
for restriction in space or expenditure, as long as results 
justify the outlay. 

The adyertiser, however, should not too readily presume 
that taking large space is the best way of making an appeal, 
or that it is a good set-off against careless selection and 
arrangement of matter. 

Though there is a reasonable prospect that any article 
of this nature can stand alone, that is, that the profits in 
the sale of that article will pay for the cost of selling, the 
main object of newspaper publicity should be to secure 
names for a mailing list, and the real harvest should be in 
business afterwards obtained by other methods. 

Cutlery is naturally associated with household articles of 
value, such as silver, plated ware, and table and decorative 
ornaments. Those persons who have made one purchase 
are usually in a position to make others, and in consequence 
a good opportunity opens out to do a continuous trade 
- among an established connection. 

It is very doubtful if the issue of an elaborate well 
illustrated price list is a good way of developing this business. 
A price list of such goods that makes any pretension to 
style, is a rather costly production, and once printed does 
not permit of alterations. A price list, too, scatters the 
attention instead of concentrating it. 
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A follow-up campaign among those who have already 
purchased one article of this kind is far more likely to be 
effective if one after another other articles are introduced 
in a way that attracts undivided attention to them. 

Thus, having sold a set of spoons and forks in consequence 
of a newspaper advertisement, attention could be directed 
a few weeks later to a rose-bowl by form letter and 
illustration. 

Later, again, whether the first overture were successful 
or not, the next article on the list could be made the reason 
for an appeal for business. 

A special form letter covering a well-printed single page 
illustration of the article offered should be sent. It 
might be desirable to follow this letter with “ chasers ” 
at intervals of a fortnight, all keeping rigidly to the one 
subject. 

An interval should be allowed between each such 
overture, whether the attempt were successful or not. 

The effect of this method would be that the total number 
of articles offered might be very few, but the concentration 
upon each one would gain the maximum of attention from 
the buyers. 

Such a business, too, would enable the trader to add line 
after line with discretion and care. 

The illustrated and printed description of each article 
should form a single page on good art paper, and these 
leaflets should be of uniform size, so wherever a com- 
plete price list were asked for, such a list could at once 
be made by clipping together the whole range of these 
leaflets. 

This subject is rather fully emphasized in this section, 
because many mail order dealers who are very successful 
in their newspaper advertising fail to obtain the full 
harvest of the overtures they make by post, a harvest they 
require in order to earn a profit. 

The reason is frequently that whereas the newspaper 
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advertisement succeeds because it chains down the atten- 
tion to one specific offer, the follow-up campaign fails 
because it scatters interest. 

A successful commercial traveller carrying samples, 
sometimes lets the buyer take in the display as a whole, 
but when actually selling, he knows that he must draw 
full attention to one article at a time. 


Jewellery. 


Those who try to establish a mail order business in 
ornamental jewellery are usually disappointed at the result. 
To sell costly articles made of the precious metals and 
stones by this means is scarcely a practical act. The 
endeavour to sell a cheaper range of goods is more possible, 
but as here the ordinary buyer has little real knowledge of 
actual values, and is liable to distrust descriptions by 
persons unknown to him, the trade is usually small, and 
frequently not very satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, too, some attempts to trade in cheap 
jewellery by post have been carried through in a manner 
that has aroused doubt in the public mind, whether the 
doubt were justified or not. 

The difficulty of the.advertiser consists in the fact that 
if he states his case with too much modesty he will do no 
trade, and if he becomes at all roseate and magnificent in 
his descriptions the advertisement inspires doubt rather 
than faith. 

There appears to be an exception in the jewellery trade 
in which there is a chance for mail order business. Imita- 
tion pearls are now frankly accepted as legitimate articles 
of adornment, and this fact makes it possible for satisfactory 
mail order business to be carried on in these ornaments. 


Tools. 


The cost of carriage makes ironmongery of all kinds a 
difficult subject for mail order trading, and as a means of 
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selling single articles, especially of the ordinary kind, the 
method cannot compete with orthodox counter retailing. 

But two exceptions must be made. 

The special appliance that has some unique feature can 
often be better introduced to public notice through a 
small advertisement in the press than through the ordinary 
channels of trade. 

Tools constitute the opportunity of the inventor, who 
may succeed in protecting a device and in making an 
arrangement for manufacture. 

This, however, leaves him where he was, as it is by no 
means easy for such a man to get a contrivance upon the 
market, especially if it be of such a nature that shop- 
keepers would need much inducement in order to stock it. 

An article of this kind, if carefully advertised, and if 
produced at a price reasonable to the buyer, but allowing 
sufficient margin for advertisements, could probably be 
sold as economically through the post as by any other 
means, and would more quickly find a market. 

A second opportunity for the ironmonger lies in such an 
offer as “‘ The Householder’s tool box.” 

In America a large trade is done by selling carefully 
selected chests of tools. 

It is suggested here that some efforts made in this 
country aim too obviously at cheapness, and that a better 
plan would be to offer a really excellent assortment at a 
fairly high price, even if the offer were made applicable to 
the instalment system of payment. 

As already suggested, there are many persons who are 
attracted by ‘the complete set,’ and there is a good 
opportunity to “play up” to this interest in the tool 
chest. 

There are many amateur carpenters among us, and these 
are frequently able to spend money upon their hobby. 

One point is important. Quality should be of the best, 
whatever price is charged. The man with a good tool-set 
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is a splendid advertiser, and his proud display of his tool 
chest to his friends should make one sale productive of 
many. 

This would not be possible unless the quality were good. 


Wireless Appliances. 


Now that wireless shops spring up on every hand, the 
opportunity for business appears limited. But the demand 
is heavy, and wireless operators and listeners-in are en- 
thusiastic. 

Two types of buyers should be considered. 

1. Those who know nothing about the science of wireless, 
and who have not mechanical minds, whose sole idea is to 
buy the set complete, and fix it with the least trouble. 

2. Those who make their own sets, and who are continu- 
ally looking out for improvements or new contrivances and 
“ gadgets.” 

A clear distinction should be drawn between these two 
classes, as the method of overture is different, and also far 
different classes of papers should be used as media. 

In selling complete sets the advertisements should be 
inserted in the popular press. The appeal should be to 
the pleasure side of wireless, and much should be made of 
the comfort of “ listening-in ” in one’s own home. 

The avoidance of cost and trouble, too, are other points 
that should be emphasized. 

For the second class of business the papers devoted to 
wireless are probably the best media, as the advertisement 
columns in these journals are read with as much care as 
the letterpress. 

To succeed in doing this class of trade by mail order, it 
is needless to say that the trader should himself be a wireless 
enthusiast, well abreast of all changes. 

The field of enterprise is yet open and likely to remain 
open for a long while, as there are continual changes in 
methods and appliances. 
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Sports and Games. 


Concentration upon specific offers constitutes the best 
method of doing business in sports and games, although 
behind such offers complete price lists can be issued to a 
mailing list. 

A cricket bat, a tennis racket, or a complete croquet 
set, advertised carefully in the popular press, should bring 
good results, provided the appeal were strongly written, and 
the form of advertisement attractive. 

Here lies an opportunity for the good advertiser. The 
success or failure of such an overture would depend almost 
entirely upon the nature of the advertisement. 

A mere illustration of the article offered, together with 
price, name and address, would almost certainly fail to 
gain sufficient responses to make the appeal profitable. 

In advertising a croquet set, for example, the skill of 
artist and word painter should be directed toward making 
the most casual reader desire forthwith to change his back 
garden into a croquet lawn. 

Though advertising articles of this kind may be a good 
way of obtaining names for a mailing list, it is doubtful 
if a campaign can be entirely successful unless the 
advertised selling line pays on its own account. 

Much, however, depends upon the nature of business 
carried on by the firm. A house with a long list of articles 
for sale can frequently afford to value every name and 
address of an actual customer at a certain sum of money, 
so that a slight loss on the advertised line will not matter. 
A young firm with only a few lines to offer cannot afford 
to trade in this way in articles of this kind. 


Watches, Clocks, and Scientific Instruments. 
These constitute good cases for careful inquiry, and each 
project should be examined on its own merits. A watch, 
for example, would be a good article to sell, but it would 
be desirable to fix a standard price, attach a definite name 
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to it, and build up a connection by constant repetition in 
a few papers. 

This would necessarily be rather slow work with a certain 
element of risk, and it would take time for the income to 
exceed the expenditure. At the beginning it would prob- 
ably cost more than 20s. in advertising space for every £1 
received, and probably this could not be brought down to 
a remunerative level until the name became known. 

The creation of a brand would be the safest way of 
proceeding, as such a brand might have a value if the 
campaign were abandoned. 


Musical Instruments. 


Pianos, organs, and musical instruments, costing many 
pounds apiece, are usually sold from warehouses and shops 
in which there is an opportunity of selecting from a good 
variety. The method frequently used in the advertisement 
form and arrangements for ‘‘spread payments ”’ is similar 
to that adopted in much mail order business. 

It does not at all follow, however, that the display 
warehouse and the opportunity of selecting from many 
designs is necessary. The piano trade, as an example, 
might well be reviewed as a proper subject for mail order 
salesmanship along lines more generally adopted in other 
trades. 

It may be an advantage to outline a definite suggestion. 

Why should not a piano manufacturer, dispense with all 
middlemen and devote his energies to the manufacture of a 
standard piano at a fixed price? He could work toward 
mass production as an ultimate aim and in the meantime, 
by strict adherence to uniformity of pattern, through the 
consequent economy of cost, be able to compete with 
trade prices on favourable terms. 

The scheme would require some capital, as it could 
only be effectively worked on a large scale by a “ spread 
payment ”’ system. 
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The success of standard pattern motor-cars, easy chairs, 
and other articles indicates a way by which heavy trade 
can be secured, and the time is probably here when the 
piano maker can boldly consider trading on the same lines. 

The piano trade is just in the right condition at the present 
moment for a Ford or a Morris to change its whole method. 
Almost certainly, if this be done, the first essential act 
will need to be a bold break from the tradition that no 
two pianos shall resemble each other. 

Henry Ford once stated that customers could choose any 
colour they liked for their cars, as long as they chose black. 
He recognized as part of his system that even the difference 
of a coat of paint meant a complete breakdown in the 
primary idea underlying his plan. 

A piano, brought out on the same method, and frankly 
the facsimile of all coming from the same works, would 
dissatisfy many possible buyers, just as a Ford or Morris- 
Cowley car may do. 

But these buyers are not the majority. The standard 
price and standard pattern quickly become associated with 
the idea of good value in the public mind. 

This kind of trade can probably best be built up on the 
mail order system, though it would not be necessary to 
limit it to direct dealing should retailers desire to become 
middlemen. 

Organs, harmoniums, violins, and other musical 
instruments can be considered in the same way. 


Gramophones and Records. 


That gramophones and records constitute excellent 
articles for mail order salesmanship is evidenced by their ~ 
popularity among traders as direct selling lines. But this 
fact does not make it easy for new-comers to establish 
themselves. The obvious line is not usually the best line 
to bring out in establishing a new business. 

The right place for the gramophone now in the mail 
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order business is probably in the follow-up list. The 
suggestion is made with some degree of reserve, as there is 
always an opening for a popular article for which distinct 
new advantages can be claimed. It is only suggested here 
that the new-comer into business, who makes a gramophone 
his leading line, and who can claim no special feature of 
advantage, has all the disabilities of an overcrowded 
market. 

In the follow-up list, however, it is a good line to stock, 
as a satisfied customer for another article may be as willing 
to buy a gramophone from any firm he can rely upon. 


Blankets. 


Witney has a reputation, centuries old, for good blankets, 
and recently advertisement has fixed the name of this 
town upon the mind of the blanket buyer, so definitely that 
a mail order dealer trading from any other place seems at 
a disadvantage. 

It is obvious, however, that it should be possible for 
good blankets to be made elsewhere, and probably a wise 
method for a blanket mail order dealer, whose headquarters 
are in another centre, would be to challenge with courage 
the Witney tradition. 

Here lies a good opportunity for an energetic Bradford 
salesman. ‘“‘ Why should Witney be better for blankets 
than Bradford?” makes a good question, provoking the 
retort, ‘“ Witney may use the famous Oxfordshire wool, 
but Bradford uses the best wool the world produces.”’ 

In actual advertising it is rarely wise to make use of 
comparisons of this kind, as the effect is to advertise one’s 
opponents. But in writing such advertisements the general 
prejudice should be remembered, and the notice be so 
framed as to challenge its unvarying truth. 

Blankets constitute an excellent mail order commodity, 
but the trader should not enter this trade lightly on this 
account, because any business that has already been well 
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worked for years usually proves itself to be a trade in 
which the fittest have survived, and one in which there is 
little chance for the novice and experimenter. 

The firms already doing blanket business have been able 
to test the kinds of advertisement that draw replies, the 
seasons at which these announcements should be made, 
the best media, the most effective follow-up literature, and 
the most suitable kind of organization for office ,factory, 
warehouse, and credit control. 

The beginner who starts out to meet this kind of orderly 
and proved ability is up against really severe competition. 
Hence it is advisable to weigh every action and count the 
cost before launching out into a trade already ably catered 
for. 

These words are not written as discouragements, but 
with the intention to be helpful. 


Furniture. 


The furniture business, as a subject for mail order 
methods, naturally divides itself into two parts. 

There is trade in household furniture as a whole, in which 
the dealer keeps a shop or warehouse, and is able to supply 
a very large variety of goods; and there is the trade in 
which attention is concentrated upon one or two specific 
articles, such as armchairs, carpets, or linoleum. 

The first of these branches is usually worked on the hire 
purchase system, and only comes into survey in a book on 
Mail Order, in so far as the two methods of salesmanship 
may be similar. 

Many hire purchase firms obtain their business by news- 
paper advertisements and the postal efforts with which 
they follow up inquiries. But, strictly speaking, when 
household furniture is bought on the hire purchase system, 
even if the first arrangements were by post, the main 
transaction is carried through by personal interview. Hire 
purchase trading in furniture constitutes a business in 
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itself, and is much more closely allied with the retail and 
distributing business than with the mail order business. 

The bona fide mail order dealer in the furniture trade 
does not usually spread his activities over a wide range 
of goods. He becomes a specialist in one or more lines 
of goods. 

Even complete household furniture dealers, who build 
up a business by newspaper and letter box, find it advisable 
to concentrate upon the single article or, at all events, 
upon a small variety of lines. 

The would-be mail order dealer in furniture can gain 
some valuable hints from the advertisement pages of 
American magazines and newspapers. He will realize 
that in the States a very large trade is done by firms who 
keep almost exclusively to one article or set of articles 
in their advertising. This may be a carpet, a suite of 
chairs, a bed, or a sideboard. In this way the trade is 
similar to our own, but the Americans seem to find a greater 
variety of goods suitable for individual sale. 

Behind such advertisements the firm may or may not 
have a follow-up list of general goods. This in many cases 
may result as a development, for when there is a long 
mailing list of satisfied customers who have bought and 
paid for, say, a dining room suite, it will almost certainly 
suggest itself that these buyers can be approached with 
other propositions. 


Bungalows. 


The great demand for houses, the high purchase prices, 
and the impossibility of renting, secure for an advertise- 
ment of cheap bungalows at all events a sympathetic and 
interested attention. It is to be doubted if any columns 
in a newspaper at the time of writing, obtain more 
careful scrutiny than those in which such announcements 
appear. 

Selling a bungalow by mail order requires rather more 
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space for description than would be profitable to take in 
the daily press. In consequence, a booklet is necessary. 
The newspaper announcement can be brief, but it is desir- 
able, if it is to catch the eye, that illustrations shall be 
used. Probably, if there is only one picture, the plan of 
the bungalow is better than a view of the exterior. 

Mail order dealers who issue a general list may do 
well to act as selling agents for makers of bungalows by 
enclosing a leaflet or booklet with their other follow-up 
literature. 


Stocks and Shares. 


These do not constitute a desirable line of business for 
mail order purposes. There are many reasons for their 
being unsuitable, the chief of which is that advertising 
-is too heavy a charge to add to the necessary cost of 
transferring ordinary stocks and shares to make the method 
economic. 

Experience has shown that the cheapest and the safest 
way in which members of the public can deal in stocks and 
shares is either through a member of a recognized stock 
exchange or through a banker. 

Practically all share and stock dealers who advertise 
(and members of the Stock Exchange are not allowed to 
do so) are obliged to make their profits by means of 
methods that the Exchange rules do not permit. A 
stock-broker who deals with the public under those rules 
must act only as agent, receiving commission on the deal. 
An advertising broker either cannot live this way or is 
tempted to trade on the easier plan of “ What I make is 
what you lose.” 

The following attractive form of dealing in stocks and 
shares by mail order is one that is obviously open to very 
grave abuse, and readers are warned against it as being 
perilous to reputation and even to liberty. Bao es wae 

This is the plan of selling shares in various companies 
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either by advertisement (where such advertisements are 
accepted) or by post. 

The intention to keep to honest offers will be frustrated 
at the start. The mail order dealer cannot compete with 
bank or stock exchange. The stocks and shares that will 
seem to him to pay him will nearly always prove to be 
those to which there is either an undoubted objection, or 
those that may constitute a part of a raid upon the private 
investor’s purse. 

Recently some firms have secured property in America 
adjacent to oil lands, and cut them up into very small 
holdings, and-offered each at a small sum of money. Some 
of these schemes, as presented, have seemed reasonably 
sound, and doubtless many persons have bought and sold 
such preperties in good faith. But however honest some 
of these projects may be in plan, it is undoubted that others 
have been engineered with dishonest objects in view. 

Attention is here called to this subject, because the mail 
order dealer may be induced to use his abilities and his 
organization for the sale of shares of this kind, and discover 
too late that he has been assisting in a fraud. With per- 
fectly honest intentions, and acting purely as a buyer and 
seller he may find himself involved in a case in which the 
law may hold him responsible. | 

Mail order methods are being used in the city as a means 
of evading the Companies Acts. A company may not 
publicly offer its shares for sale without the publication 
of certain official information, as such an offer is a prospec- 
tus. But the members of a company may form a separate 
business or induce an outsider to sell the shares. 

Needless to say, where this is done there is usually a 
good reason for the roundabout method. 

The man, who knows little of city financial matters and 
who uses a mail order business for stocks and shares may 
very quickly find that he is either being used as a cat’s 
paw, or is joining in a ramp. 
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Books. 


The book trade is dealt with rather fully in a separate 
chapter. It is sufficient to suggest in this place that the 
possibilities of selling books on the mail order system have 
not yet been fully explored in this country. The conclusion 
that only expensive works can profitably be sold direct 
should not be accepted too hastily. 


Educational Literature. 


Educational correspondence courses have been dealt 
with in another chapter, and they constitute a section of 
mail order business. 

The great popularity and success of many of these 
courses, and the unquestioned fact that many students find 
them the most useful form of instruction, not only open out 
a prospect of development in lines not yet touched or fully 
worked, but also suggests that very much more educa- 
tional literature may be sold in this way than has hitherto 
been the case. 


Pictures and Works of Art. 


The artist is not reputed to be a business man, although, 
now that much of his profitable work is done for advertising 
and commercial firms whose methods he learns, this reproach 
is being rapidly removed. Many artists are well aware of 
commercial customs and habits, at all events as applied 
to their own labours. 

The question arises, however, as to whether the best 
salesman for the artist is necessarily the art dealer. A 
mail order business, built up in the first place by the rather 
costly method of newspaper advertisement, but later 
worked from a mailing list, might be a profitable way of 
selling the works, not only of artists already known, but 
also of reliable and capable original workers who have 
not yet become popular. 

The idea is suggested for what it is worth, either for 
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an artist to sell his own pictures or a trader to act as 
middleman. 

Reproductions of original pictures, where the trader holds 
the copyright, are also good subjects for investigation. 


Textiles. 


Practically every draper who advertises is a mail order 
dealer, as he is usually quite as willing to do business by 
post as over the counter. 

The mail order department of the draper’s store is, 
however, in most cases an adjunct to the retail trade, and 
though this fact may limit the trader in some ways it 
gives him the opportunity of drawing on a wider range of 
goods than could be stocked for a mail order business 
pure and simple. 

The direct dealer in drapery cannot safely work on the 
same lines as the retail draper who does a postal trade. 
In the first place, those goods in which fashions change 
rapidly are nearly all too perilous to touch, and do not give 
a chance for cumulative advertising to fix an idea upon the 
public mind. 

Many goods also in which shades of colour, cut and 
design, originality and unique separateness of kind are 
the chief selling features, and which demand the personal 
attendance of the buyer, are useless for this purpose. 

In drapery, the mail order dealer’s chief hope will be 
found in standard lines and in those articles that can be 
bought from description. 

Broadly speaking, the chief influencing factor is that 
by buying direct the buyer saves money. 

The recognition of this fact affects the method of selling. 
1t4 2 a strong argument, for instance, to use such a phrase 

“Direct from our Yorkshire mill,” where it can be used, 
ee the reader is at once reminded of his own 
sub-conscious attraction to the idea of buying direct. 

Here, in a few words, attention is concentrated upon the 
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facts that Yorkshire is the centre of the textile industry, 
and the moral is inferred that by going to the actual 
producer one should be able to buy to better advantage. 

The introduction of the word “ factory ”’ or “ mill” in 
the address may be sufficient in itself to awaken this 
impression. 

Practically all branches of the drapery trade constitute 
good mail order subjects. The trader can work from a 
single line and extend into every branch as trade develops. 
The method of procedure should include the building up 
of a good mailing list of names of actual or possible buyers. 

The mail order dealer pure and simple should be careful 
not to let his newspaper advertising be influenced by the 
announcements of retail firms. It is doubtful if he can 
afford to be anything like as lavish in taking space, or if he 
can keep quite as close to the changes of fashion and 
season. His hope lies in the more stable articles. 

Household linen, knitting wools, underclothing, children’s 
dresses, the less fashionable ladies’ wear, blouses, jumpers, 
curtains, dress lengths, lace and materials for hat and 
garment-making at home, are among the many possible 
lines. 

Men’s clothing, linen, and underwear constitute rather 
difficult subjects for mail order. Much as many men 
dislike shopping, they dislike buying what they cannot see 
even more. Men have not quite as much imagination in 
this respect as women. 

The fact that a man can purchase his whole wardrobe 
for a year in a single interview with his tailor and ten 
minutes with a hosier, makes him a difficult client for 
postal selling. 

Those who wish to develop mail order trade in men’s 
wear will probably only get full value for advertisement 
outlay by carrying on a retail business as well, so that 
whatever value of the publicity outlay is not gathered by 
postal business can be an aid to the shopping trade. 
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Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes. 

Smokers are frequently very fastidious about the kind 
of tobacco they buy. In many cases they are connoisseurs, 
and really do appreciate differences of taste and quality, 
but in a great many more it can be taken as a fairly safe 
rule that they hardly know one kind of smoke from another, 
and though they may be able to tell a really good cigar 
or cigarette from a bad one, within wide limits they do not 
appreciate differences. 

In consequence they are frequently open to the influence 
of suggestion, and here is the opportunity of the skilful 
advertiser. 

It may be difficult to induce a smoker ‘to change his 
particular brand for another, but if he can be induced to 
do so, or even to buy another as an occasional luxury, he 
will not demur at paying a good price for it. 

The usual argument that money is saved by buying 
direct, is rarely applicable here, because a mail order 
business in a cheap line of tobacco is at once suspect. The 
trader’s best hope lies in asking a rather high price, in 
supplying excellent quality, and by means of a process of 
suggestion, building up a convinced opinion in the mind of 
the buyer that he has-at last found his ideal “‘ smoke.” 

This method applies not only to pipe tobacco but also 
to cigars and cigarettes. 

Two courses lie before the mail order dealer in this line— 

I. Variety. 

2. The brand. 

A mail order business in variety has its best chance in 
the cigar trade. This is necessarily a difficult and costly 
trade to work, requiring much personal attention and great 
ability in correspondence. 

Practically it means that the trader shall gather around 
him a clientele of customers to whom he can act as a 
specialist adviser. There may be a good deal of broadcast 
work in issuing form letters from time to time, but in 
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addition to this there will be much writing, in which each 
letter sent is a special composition, referring to previous 
purchases and correspondence. 

In this trade the power of suggestion is not sufficient in 
itself, as among the clients will be many who have a keen 
appreciation of values and quality. Needless to say, the 
trader must himself be an excellent judge of cigars in order 
to develop business among such critics. 

But in addition to these connoisseurs there will be a 
larger number whose personal knowledge of cigars is 
faulty, and who need the convinced eatnestness of an 
enthusiast to retain them as buyers. 

In the second kind of trade, the smaller the variety 
the better. A cigarette brought out at a rather high 
price and made of carefully selected and unvaryingly excel- 
lent tobacco, and bearing a registered name, would be a 
good subject. 

Equally, a packet pipe tobacco on the same lines would 
be suitable. 

It is an important point to note, in registering a brand, 
that in the future development of the business such a 
brand might be useful in case it were decided to put the 
line on the market in the ordinary way. 

This is really a good way of putting a brand on the 
market. As explained elsewhere in this book, the pre- 
liminary cost of advertising is made to produce its harvest 
at the beginning in the mail order business, and the cumu- 
lative value of an established name makes introduction 
to the trade easier than it would be otherwise. 

In outlining these methods, it is not intended to suggest 
that a trade can swiftly or cheaply be built up in tobacco. 
Though this is excellently adapted for mail order purposes, 
many traders have lost money in trying to establish a trade. 


CHAPTER XL 
KNOWING WHEN THE SEAM IS WORKED OUT 


Matt order business differs chiefly from most other business 
obtained from broadcast advertisement in some important 
respects— 

1. The trade is more swiftly built up. 

2. The cumulative goodwill value of the advertising is 
less. 

3. The trade can be more easily lost. 

All generalizations are faulty and unsatisfying, and the 
above is-at best only a statement of average cases that can 
doubtless be refuted by single instances. 


Swift Building. 


Let us take the first point, that trade in mail order 
business can be more swiftly built up than the trade in 
which the public is served through the medium of whole- 
salers and retailers. 

It is not suggested here that one is easier than another, 
or that it possesses a greater possibility of success. The 
whole point is that in the first case the approach is direct 
to the ultimate consumer, and that the system and 
machinery, if they bring results at all, bring them swiftly ; 
whereas in ordinary trading the alliance of middlemen 
has to be secured, and advertisement is chiefly indirect 
and arranged so as to reap deferred consequences. Both 
of these facts mean that time must elapse before full 
results are reaped. 

When a man advertises a patent razor by mail order, 
he expects each particular advertisement to bring back its 
chief results within seven days. When he, too, advertises 
such a razor as a branded article, to be sold through the 
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retail trade, he can only regard each specific announcement 
as part of a continuous effort that must occupy a long 
period of time. 

The preliminary advertisements may appear simul- 
taneously with a good display of the razors in the shops, 
or they may appear while not one shopkeeper in ten has 
ever heard of them. In one case, it would be evident that 
spade work in other ways had been done for weeks or 
months or even years; and in the other, most of the 
immediate harvest would necessarily be lost or deferred, 
because the public cannot easily procure the article ad- 
vertised. 

The sound mail order advertiser expects, too, that his 
publicity matter shall pay for itself within a reasonable 
period of its commencement. 

The creator of a brand may have the same desire, but 
his definition of “a reasonable period ’’ is different. If 
he has sold his goods through travellers for twenty years 
without advertising, and then begins to back their efforts 
in newspaper and magazine, he may reasonably assume 
that for at least twelve months the adventure will cost 
more than it will bring back. Indeed, he will be a 
fortunate advertiser if he can recoup his outlay within this 
period. 


Goodwill. 


Mail order trade comes quicker if it comes at all. But 
the goodwill value is less. The fact that there are no 
middlemen to convince and to gain as allies means that 
there does not remain a convinced ally in the trade when 
advertising ceases or becomes less: there are no stocks in 
thousands of shops still being offered for sale with many 
retailers interested in selling them. 

The public attention captured in the first place by the 
newspaper space is more easily transferred when that space 
is filled with another name and another announcement. 
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Partly in consequence of these facts, in the mail order 
business, the words “ goodwill” and “brand” have a 
meaning of a less permanent nature than in ordinary 
commerce. 

To place toffee or stove polish or toilet soap on the market 
through the ordinary avenues of trade, and by means of 
advertising, can result in the establishment of a goodwill 
that may become more fruitful every year. 

On the other hand, though the mail order business offers 
opportunities for selling goods in which a brand can be 
established, and in which benefit can be derived from 
goodwill there are many cases, in which such a goodwill 
can be so lessened in value by the efforts of vigorous 
opponents advertising on the same pages, as to become 
unproductive. 

Equally, there are many propositions that though 
excellently adapted for exploitation in this way, have 
practically no goodwill value at all beyond a very limited 
time. 

Some correspondence schools are illustrations. 

There are many schools which may be regarded as 
permanent in that the subject dealt with has a permanent 
place of usefulness, but in actual experience the setting 
and form in which these subjects are presented often has 
the effect of giving a special course a few rich years of 
harvest to be followed by leaner years of aftermath in 
which the results scarcely warrant further outlay. 

In other schools, again, the subject itself may only 
appeal to a passing interest that, though it makes it 
intensely popular for a brief period, sets a sharp limit to 
the period. Two or three years ago some occult and psychic 
subjects were thus treated, and in a few years’ time the 
interest may revive again. But in the interval the 
craze diminished. These subjects are only taken as 
illustrative of the point and not as ideal for education by 
post. 
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Diminishing Values. 


Mail order business can also be carried on in articles 
which have a diminishing value beyond a certain near 
point in time. A hopeful publisher, at the rumour of 
intended royal marriage, may rapidly compile an edition 
de luxe of the life of a popular prince. Its interest being 
centred around a definite event, it is obvious that every 
week after that event has happened will lessen the selling 
value of the book. 

In all these cases there comes a time when sales show 
that the crest of the wave has been reached and the decline 
has begun. 

Not only in such cases as the above, but in ordinary 
articles of commerce, the same crest and decline may be 
reached, and here it is pointed out that very much of the 
success of a mail order business may depend upon the 
right treatment of each case in such circumstances. 

In the first place, the trader should be sure that he has full 
and precise information on the progress of each overture. 

This may seem unnecessary advice, but experience 
shows that there are many capable men in trade who 
seriously hamper themselves through not being able or 
willing to bring their results into a compact and simple 
form, and in consequence work most of their time in the 
dark. 

It is not suggested here that a trader should load himself 
down with an unnecessarily cumbrous system of analysis. 
Often when we deal with broad issues the simplest figures 
are the most useful, but the idea underlying simplicity is 
not that there shall be less data obtained, but that any 
really important facts shall not pass unnoticed. 


The Value of Charts. 

Americans are very clever at using charts, in which they 
show by coloured lines drawn on squared paper the com- 
parison of, say, expenditure against results, pulling power 
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of letters against newspaper space or value of letters 
posted on Fridays against those posted on Mondays. 

The chart idea is good, and for those whose minds work 
along such lines squared paper well repays a little time 
spent upon it. 

Those whose minds are not helped by diagrams may 
gain the information they need by weekly or monthly 
summaries of figures showing sales against expenses. 

The alert thinker will probably be able as a mental 
process to make all those allowances that such abstracts 
require in order to make their meaning clear. 

Thus, a trader who knows that his business always falls 
off in the summer months, or that to retain it at a good 
level he must spend more in advertising during that period, 
is prepared to allow for a certain margin of depreciated 
profits, and can probably gauge the full extent of what 
this declension should be. 

Hence should boom or slump take place in this or any 
other period he will be able to correct mentally the actual 
figures which may not reveal the whole truth. 

Know the facts of the case. This is of first importance. 

Let us suppose that the facts as revealed by a careful 
study of the figures show that there is a declension in 
trade and profits on a specific article. Those same figures 
may show that the case is one for watching rather than for 
immediate change of plans. 

In such a case the analysis figures should be compared 
at shorter intervals. Thus, if monthly summaries have 
hitherto sufficed, weekly or even daily returns should be 
compared. In this way it will soon become apparent 
as to whether the case is one of a passing wave of 
depreciated trade or one in which business is steadily 
declining. 

Supposing the latter fact is accepted, there should now 
follow a search for causes. 

These will be found in one or all of the three reasons, 
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1. The selling system is no longer adequate, and needs 
overhauling. 

. 2- Popular taste is changing, and the case as presented 
is losing the attention of the public. 

3. The whole proposition has a date limit, and can only 
be profitably worked for a limited time. 

The first of these is a frequent cause of decline in trade. 

A selling system, however excellent, must be kept up 
to date. It sometimes happens that a trader is in the 
difficulty that having tried many systems or many adver- 
tisements he at last hit upon and kept to one that pulled 
business heavily. 

The time comes when that telling part of his outfit ceases 
to tell. It may be that a decline in such a case is not 
evidence that there is anything wrong with his proposition 
as a whole, but simply that the successful part of it is just 
a bit the worse for wear. 

Sometimes a vigorous change of advertisements, a 
completely different kind of follow-up letter, or a selection 
of new media of publicity, may make the business function 
again with new prosperity. 

Supposing, however, it is decided that the cause of decline 
is slightly altered public taste. 

In such a case it is the proposition itself that must be 
overhauled. New features should be introduced, or old 
ones that are more telling in present circumstances, 
emphasized as selling points. 

In the third case, that in which there is a time limit to 
the life of the appeal, only one course is possible, to work 
the case out to the best advantage as long as there remains 
any profit in it, and to devote the best attention and vigour 
available toward building up business that shall take its 
place. 

The important point in all these cases is that the mail 
order dealer must not let himself be taken by surprise. 
When indications are realized as soon as a gocd system 
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can reveal them, there is usually plenty of time in which 
to act. 

“Our business in that line has been declining for months, 
and we scarcely noticed it,” is not a business-like remark. 
Those “several months” are the vital months in which 
prompt action can save the situation. Decline is usually 
slow to begin, but the impetus increases, and it is here that 
the man who has his figures at his finger tips scores over 
his less wary opponent. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. By A. E. Butt. This book shows how to 
advertise and bring in orders; how to prepare attractive circulars, etc. ; 
how to manage the warehouse and dispatching departments and how the 
accounts should be kept. It is a book that will provide even the 
experienced trader with useful tips and suggestions for extending his 
business. 


BUYING GOODS. By A. E. Butt. Consideration is given in this work to 
the commercial.buyer in the retail, wholesale, manufacturing, import, or 
export business, with helpful suggestions and advice which cannot fail to 
be useful to the inexperienced buyer. 


EFFICIENT SALESMANSHIP. By F. W. Surupsaty. Written by one who 
has had many years’ experience in the organization of sales departments 
in various trades, the reader will find this a book well worth studying. 


WINDOW DRESSING. By G. L. Timmins. The principles of “ display ” 
are fwly considered in this book, which has been written with a view to 
helping those who are about to take up window dressing as a profession, 
and also for the guidance of small shopkeepers who dress their own windows. 


HOW TO EXPORT GOODS. By F. M. Dupgenry. In a brief, business= 
like, handy, and strenuously condensed form, the reader is instructed in 
the conduct of the business of a general shipper or a commission buying 
agent. 


HOW TO IMPORT GOODS. By Jamus A. Dunnaan. A brief summary of 
the work of an importer’s office, with explanations and specimens of the 
forms handled, and information on all matters relating to the importing 
of merchandise. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR A SITUATION. By Jos. W. Rowzorrom. This 
useful book deals with the making of a successful application. It gives 
the essentials of such an application, and deals with the planning of an 
effective letter (with specimens), going for an interview, reference, how to 
find a situation, and similar points. 


BOW TO SEND GOODS BY ROAD, RAIL, AND SEA. By G. B. LissENDEN. 
Full information concerning the distribution of goods is given. The mest 
economical methods of transport are described and the reader is shown how 
carriage costs can be cut down to the lowest possible minimum, 
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Edited by NoBte T. Praicc. In demy 8vo, cloth, 495 pp. 10s. 6d. net, 


MODERN METHODS IN SELLING. By L. J. Hornic. 310 pp. 10s. 6d. 


net. 3 


MARKETING METHODS AND POLICIES. By P. D. Converse. Size 7} in. 
by 5in., cloth, 650 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING PRACTICE. By C.F.P ca! i i 
Cia erabremiarr nae y ROPSON. Size6in. by 9 in., 
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ADVERTISING THROUGH THE PRESS. By N. Hunter. In demy 8vo, 
cloth, 146 pp. 5s. net. 


PRACTICAL PRESS PUBLICITY. By A. L. Curver. In demy 8vo, cloth, 
95 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


WINDOW DRESSING. By G. L. Trvmrys. In crown 8vo, cloth, 85 pp. 
28. net. 


TICKET AND SHOW CARD DESIGNING. By F. A. Pearson. In foolscap 
4to, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. By E. G. Fooxs. Size, 9}in. 
by 62in., 94 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


PRINTING. By H. A. Mappox. In demy 8vo, cloth. 5g. net. 


LAW 


MERCANTILE LAW. A Practical Exposition for Law Students, Business 
Men, and Advanced Classes in Commercial Colleges and Schools. By 
J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. Fifth Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
464 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF MERCANTILE LAW. By E. W. Cuancz, O.B.E., LL.B. 
(Lond.). Size 10$in. by 6in., cloth gilt, 574 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908; and the Acts of 1913 to 1917. By A. C. Conne tt, 
LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. 6s. net. 


COMPANY CASE LAW. By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), Bavrrister-at-Law. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 314 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPANY LAW. By G. Wirtiam 
Fortune, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S. (Hons.) ; and D. R. MatueEson, M.A. (Hons.), 
A.S.A.A. (Hons.). In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 184 pp. 5s. net. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE BY LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. Crarke, Barrister-at-Law. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 350 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES (Christ- 
mas Boxes, Gratuities, Tips, etc.). The Prevention of Corruption Acts, 
1906 and 1916. By Arpert Crew, Barristey-at-Law: Lee Prizeman of 
Gray's Inn. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 252 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 

BANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. 
By W. VALENTINE Batt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 
Revised in accordance with the Bankruptcy and the Deeds of 
Arrangement Acts, 1914. In demy 8vo, 364 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence DucKkwortH, Barrister- 
- at-Law. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, about 400 pp. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


LAW FOR JOURNALISTS. By Cuarres Pittey, Bavrister-at-Law, of 
Gray’s Inn and the Western Circuit. In demy 8vo, cloth, 170 pp. 5s, net. 


GUIDE TO THE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook for all Licence- 
holders. By J. WELLS THatcHER, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 200 pp. 45s, net. 
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RAILWAY (REBATES) CASE LAW. By Gzo. B. LissENpEN. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 450 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 

GUIDE TO RAILWAY LAW. By A. E. Caapman, M.A., LL.D. A Hand- 
book for Traders, Passengers, and Railway Students. Second Edition. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 239 pp. 7s, 6d. net. 


RAILWAY ACT, 1921. By R. P. Grirritas. In demy 8vo, cloth, 80 pp. 

Qs. 6d. net- 

PARTNERSHIP LAW AND ACCOUNTS. By R. W. Horranp, O.B.E., 
M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 159 pp. 
6s. net. 


THE LAW OF CONTRACT. By the same Author. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth, 123 pp. 5s. net. 


WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND TRUSTEES. By J. A. Srater, B.A., LL.B. 
With a chapter on Intestacy. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 122 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. By H. EMERSON SMITH. 
LL.B. (Lond.). In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 258 pp. 7s. 6d. net 

THE LAW RELATING TO BUILDING AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. By 


W. T. CrRESWELL, of Gray’s Inn and the South-Eastern Circuit, Barvister- 
at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth, 270 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato WorsFoLp, 
M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 104 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. NemBuarp HisBert, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law. Fourth Edition, Revised. In crown 8vo, 120 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. Second Edition. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 133 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 
BUSINESS MAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. 


A reliable and comprehensive work of reference on all commercial sub- 

jects. Edited by J. A. SLaterR, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). Assisted by 

upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. With numerous maps, illus- 

trations, facsimile business forms and legal documents, diagrams, etc. 

ee Edition. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each 450 pp.), cloth gilt. 
8. net. 


BUSINESS BUILDING. A complete guide for the wholesaler, retailer, 
manufacturer, agent, etc. Edited by F. F. Suaries, F.S.A.A. (Gold 
Medallist), A.C.I.S. Assisted by Specialist Contributors. In 2 vols., 
crown 4to, cloth gilt. Each 21s. net. 


BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE, Eighth Revised Edition. With French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian equivalents for the Commercial Words and Terms. 


Edited by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). _The work includes over 
2,500 articles. In crown 8vo, cloth, 622 pp. 6s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF BUSINESS FORECASTING. By Warren M. Persons, 
WILLIAM TRUFANT FosTER, and ALBERT J. HELLINGER, Junr. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 330 pp. 16s, net. 

BUSINESS FORECASTING. By D. F. Jorpon. Size 6in. by 9 in., cloth, 
270 pp. 16s. net. 
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COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. By E. J. Parry, BSc., F.LC., F.CS. 
An invaluable guide to business men who are called upon to conduct 
arbitrations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 8s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS. By the same Author. A Guide for Business 
Men. In crown 8vo, cloth, 200 pp. 4s. net. 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT, By C. W. GERSTENBERG, 
Professor of Finance at New York University. Size.6in. by 9in., cloth 
gilt, 739 pp. 25s. net. 


THE SHAREHOLDER’S MANUAL. By H. H. Basserr. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 140 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE INVESTOR’S MANUAL. By W. W. Watt. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
122 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. ITS CONSTITUTION AND THE EFFECTS OF 
THE GREAT WAR. By W. Hamitton Wuytt#, M.A. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 114 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SEVEN LAN- 
GUAGES: ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE, AND RUSSIAN, | In demy 8vo, cloth, 718 pp. 12s. 6d. 
net. Third Edition. 


A MANUAL OF DUPLICATING METHODS. By W. DesBoroucu. In 
demy 8vo, cloth, 90 pp., illustrated. 3s. net. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF BUSINESS CYCLES. By Maurice B. HEXTER. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 15s. net. 


STATISTICAL METHODS. By F. C. Mitts, Associate Professor of Business 
Statistics, Columbia University. 15s. net. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS. THEIR PREPARATION, COMPILATION, AND 
PRESENTATION. By R. W. Hortranp, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 93 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHARTS AND GRAPHS. By Kart G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon). Size 6 in. 
by 9in., cloth gilt, 764 pp. 25s. net. 
A MANUAL OF CHARTING. Size 6in. by 9 in., cloth gilt, 116 pp. 6s. net. 


PITMAN’S OFFICE DESK BOOK. Contains information on most matter 
constantly required in business. In crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Frank Home Kirkpatrick. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 176 pp. 5s. net. 

OFFICE MACHINES, APPLIANCES, AND METHODS. By W. DesBoroucu. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 157 pp. 6s. net. 


COMMERCIAL COMMODITIES. By F. Martruews, B.Sc., A.LC., F.CS. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 326 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT ACCOUNTS BY LETTER. By C. HANnNEFORD-SMITH. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 94 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO GRANT CREDIT. By Curusert Grete, Secretary, London Associa- 
tion for Protection of Trade, Ltd. In crown 8vo, cloth, 102 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


Die aati ATLAS OF THE WORLD. In crown 4to, cloth, 140 pp.’ 
So) Det, 
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COMMON COMMODITIES 
AND INDUSTRIES SERIES 


In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or industry is 
treated by an expert writer and practical man of business. Beginning with 
the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he follows its develop- 
ment until it becomes a commercial commodity, and so on through the 


various phases of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. 
Industries are treated in a similar manner. 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 3s. net. 
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Electric Lamp Industry 
Electricity 
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Furs 
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Trade 
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Platinum Metals 
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Rice 
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Salt 

Silk 

Silver 
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Sponges 

Starch 

Stones and Quarries 
Straw Hats 
Sugar 
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Telegraphy, Telephony, 
and Wireless i 
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Timber 

Tin and the Tin Industry 
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